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PREFACE. 


[j? is an honourable characteristic of the Spirit o f this Age, that 
projects of violence and warfare are regarded among civilized states 
with gradually increasing aversion. The Universal Peace Society 
certainly does not, and probably never will, enrol the majority oi 
statesmen among its membem Eat even those who look upon the 
Appeal of Battle as occasionally unavoidable in international con¬ 
troversies, concur in thinking it a deplorable necessity, only to be 
resorted to when all peaceful modes of arrangement have been vainly 
tried; and when the law of self-defence justifies a State, like an 
individual, in using force to protect itself from imminent and 
serious injury. For a writer, therefore, of the present day to choose 
battles for his favourite topic, merely because they were battles, 
merely because so many myriads of troops were arrayed in them, 
and so many hundreds or thousands, of human beings stabbed, 
hewed, or shot each other to death during them, would argue 
strange weakness or depravity of mind, ket it cannot bo denied 
that a fearful and wonderful interest is attached to these scenes of 
carnage. There is undeniable greatness in the disciplined courage, 
and in the love of honour, which make the combatants confront 
agony and destruction. And the powers of the human intellect arc 
rarely more strongly displayed than they are in the Commander, 
who regulates, arrays, and wields at his will these masses of armed 
disputants; who, cool yet daring, in the midst of peril, reflects on 
all, and provides for all, ever ready with fresh resources and designs, , 
as the vicissitudes of the storm ot slang liter require. I>ut thctc 
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qualities, however high they may appear, are to be found in the 
basest as well as in the noblest of mankind, Catiline was as brave 
a soldier as Leonidas, and a much better officer. Alva surpassed 
the Prince of Orange in the field \ and Suwarrow was the military 
superior of Kosciusko. To adopt the emphatic words of Byron :— 

fi Tis the Cause makes all, 

Degrades or ballyws courage in its fall, M 

There are some battles, also, which claim our attention, inde¬ 
pendently of the moral worth of the combatants, on account of their 
enduring importance, and by reason of the practical inlluence on our 
own social and political condition, which we can trace up to the results 
of those engagements. They have for us an abiding and actual 
interest, both while we investigate the chain of causes and effects, 
by which they have helped to make us what wo are; and also 
while we speculate on what we probably should have been, if any 
one of those battles had come to a different termination. Ha 11 urn 
has admirably expressed this in his remarks on the victory gained 
by Charles Martel, between Tours and Poictfers, over the invading 
Saracens. 

He says of it, that “it may justly be reckoned among those few 
battles of which a contrary event would have essentially varied the 
drama of the world in all its suosequent scenes ; with Marathon, 
Arbela, the Metaunis, Chalons, and Leipsic." It was the perusal 
of this note of Haldanes that Erst led me to the consideration of my 
present subject. I certainly dilTer from that great historian as to 
the comparative importance of some of the battles which he thus enu¬ 
merates, and also of some which he omits. Ifcis probable, indeed, that 
no two historical inquirers would entirely agree in their lists of the 
Decisive Battles of the World. Different minds will naturally vary 
in the impressions which particular events make on them } and in 
the degree of interest with which they watch the career, and reflect 
on the importance, of different historical personages. But our con¬ 
currence in our catalogues is of little moment, provided we learn to 
look on these great historical events in the spirit which Hallam's 
observations indicate. Those remarks should teach us to watch 
how the interests of many states are often involved in the collisions 
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between a few ; and how the effect of those collisions is not limited 
to ~a single age, but may give an impulse which will sway the 
fortunes of successive generations of mankind. Most valuable also 
is the mental discipline which is thus acquired, and by which we 
are trained not only to observe what has been, and what is, but also 
to ponder on what might have been. 1 

"We thus learn not to judge of the wisdom of measures too exclu¬ 
sively by the results. We learn to apply the juster standard of 
seeing what the circumstances and the probabilities were that sur¬ 
rounded a statesman or a general at the time when he decided on 
his plan i we value him not by his fortune, hut by his Ilpoa/peo'ts, 
to adopt the expressive Greek word, for which our language gives 
no equivalent* 

The reasons why each of the following Fifteen Battles has been 
selected will, I trust, appear when it is described* But it may be 
vrell to premise a few remarks on the negative tests which have led 
me to reject others, which at first sight may appear equal in magni¬ 
tude and importance to the chosen Fifteen* 

I need hardly remark that it is not the number of killed and 
wounded in a battle that determines its general historical import¬ 
ance. It is not because only a few hundreds fell in the battle by 
which Joan of Arc captured the Tourelies and raised the siege of 
Orleans, that the effect of that crisis is to he judged : nor would a 
full belief in the largest number which Fastcrn historians state to 
have been slaughtered in any of the numerous conflicts between 
Asiatic rulers, make me regard the engagement in which they fell 
as one of paramount importance to mankind. But, besides battles 
of this kind, there are many of great consequence, and attended 
with circumstances which powerfully excite our feelings, and rivet 
our attention, and yet which appear to me of mere secondary rank, 
inasmuch as either their effects were limited in area, or they them¬ 
selves merely confirmed some great tendency or bias which an 
earlier battle had originated* For example, the encounters between 
the Greeks and Persians, which followed Marathon, seem to me not 
to have been phenomena of primary impulse. Greek superiority had 

1 See Bolingbroke, On the Study and Use of History, vch ii* p* 497 of his 
collected works. 
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been already asserted, Asiatic ambition had already been checked, • 
before Sal am is and Plafcsea confirmed the superiority of European 
free states over Oriental despotism. So* ^gos-Potamos, which 
finally crushed the maritime power of Athens, seems to me inferior 
in interest to the defeat before Syracuse, where Athens received her 
first fatal check, and after which she only struggled to retard her 
downfall I think similarly of Zama with respect to Carthage, as 
compared with the Met auras : and, on the same principle, the 
subsequent great battles of the Revolutionary war appear to me 
inferior in their importance to Valmy, which first determined the 
military character and career of the French Revolution. 

I am aware that a little activity of imagination, and a slight 
exercise of metaphysical ingenuity, may amuse us, by showing how 
the chain of circumstances is so linked together, that the smallest 
skirmish, or the slightest occurrence of any kind, that ever occurred, 
may be said to have been essential, in its actual termination, to the 
w hole order of subsequent events. But when I speak of Causes 
and Effects, 1 speak of the obvious and important agency of one 
fact upon another, and not of remote and fancifully infinitesimal 
influences. I am aware that, on the other hand, the reproach of 
Fatalism is justly incurred by those, who, like the writers of a 
certain school io a neighbouring country, recognise in history 
nothing more than a series of necessary phenomena, which follow 
inevitably one upon the other. But when, in this work, I speak of 
probabilities, I speak of human probabilities only. When I speak 
of Cause and Effect, I speak of those general laws only, by which 
we perceive the sequence of human affairs to be usually regulated ; 
and in which we recognise emphatically the wisdom and power oi 
the Supreme Lawgiver, the design of The Designer. 


Mrnre Court Oti ambehs, Temple, 
June. Lit), 1851. 
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CHAPTER X* 


THE BATTLE OF MARATHON, 

“ Quibus actus n torque 
Europce atque Asiae fatis concurrent orbis." 

Two thousand three hundred and forty years ago, n council of 
Athenian officers was summoned on the slop© of one of the moun¬ 
tains that look over the plain of Marathon, on the eastern coast 
of Attica. The immediate subject of their meeting was to consider 
whether they should give battle to an enemy that lay encamped on 
the shore beneath them; but on the result of their deliberate os 
depended, not merely the fate of two armies, but the whole future 
progress of human civilization. 

There were eleven members of that council of war. Ten were 
the generals, who were then annually elected at Athens, one for 
each of the local tribes into which the Athenians yum divided 
Each general led the men. of his own tribe, and each was invested 
with equal military authority. One also of the Arcbons was 
associated with them in the joint command of the collective force. 
This magistrate was termed the PoIemaTch or TV ar-Euler : he had 
the privilege of leading the right wing of the army in battle, and 
of taking part in all councils of war, A noble Athenian, nanied^ 
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Callimachus, was the War-Kuler of this year; and, as such, stood 
listening to the earnest discussion of the ten generals. They 
had, indeed, deep matter for anxiety, though little aware how 
momentous to mankind were the votes they were about to give, 
or how the generations to come would read with interest the 
record of their debate. They saw before them the invading 
forces of a mighty empire, which had in the last fifty years shat¬ 
tered and enslaved nearly all the kingdoms and principalities of 
the then known world. They knew that all the resources of their 
own country were comprised in the little army entrusted to their 
guidance. They saw before them a chosen host of the Great King, 
sent to wreak his special wrath on that country, and on the other 
insolent little Greek community, which had dared to aid his rebels 
and burn the capital of erne of his provinces. That victorious 
host had already fulfilled half its mission of vengeance, Eretria, 
the confederate of Athens in the hold march against Sardis nine 
years before, had fallen in the last Few days; and the Athenian 
generals could discern from the heights the island of iEgilia, in 
which the Persians had deposited their Eretrian prisoners, whom 
they had reserved to bo led away captives into Upper Asia, there 
to hear iheir doom from the lips of King Darius hi nisei f* More¬ 
over, the men of Athens knew that in the camp before them was 
their own ban is lied tyrant, Ilip pi as, who was seeking to bo rein¬ 
stated by foreign scimitars in despotic sway over any remnant of 
his countrymen that might survive the sack of their town, and 
might be left behind as too worthless for leading away into Median 
bondage. 

The numerical disparity between the force which the Athenian 
commanders had under them, and that which they were called on 
to encounter, was fearfully apparent to xmio of the council. The 
historians who wrote nearest to the time of the battle do not 
pretend to give any detailed statements of the numbers engaged, 
hut there are sufficient data for our making a general estimate. 
Every free Greek was trained to military duty ; and, from the 
incessant border wars between the different states, few Greeks 
reached the- age of manhood without having seen some service, 
But the muster-roll of free Athenian citizens of an ago fit for 
military duty never exceeded thirty thousand, and at this epoch 
probably did not amount to two-thirds of that number* Moreover, 
the poorer portion of these were unprovided with the equipments, 
and untrained to the operations of the regular infantry* Some 
detachments of the best armed troops would be required to garrison 
the city itself, and man the various fortified posts in the territory; 
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so that it is impossible to reckon the fully equipped force that 
marched from Athens to Marathon, when the news of the Persian 
lamling arrived, at higher than, ten thousand mem 1 

With one exception, the other Greeks held back from aiding 
them* Sparta had promised assistance; but the Persians had 
landed on the sixth day of the moon, and a religious scruple 
delayed 1 > march of Spartan troops till the moon should have 
reached ii& 'nil. From one quarter only, and that a most un¬ 
expected one, did Athens receive aid at the moment of her great 
peril. 

For some years before this time, the little state of Platcea in 
Eceotia, being hard pressed by her powerful neighbour, Thebes, 
had asked the protection of Athens, and had owed to an Athenian 
army the rescue of her independence* Now when it was noised 
over Greece that the Mede had come from the uttermost parts of 
the earth to destroy Athens, the brave Plat scans, unsolicited, 
marched with their whole force to assist in the defence, and to 
share the fortunes of their benefactors. The general levy of tho 
Platceans only amounted to a thousand men : and this little column, 
marching from their city along the southern ridge of Mount 
Cithseron, and thence across the Attic territory, joined the Athenian 
forces above Marathon almost immediately before the battle. The 
reinforcement was numerically small; but the gallant spirit of the 
men who composed it must havo made it of tenfold value to the 
Athenians r and its presence must havo gone far to dispel the 
cheerless feeling of being deserted and friendless, which the delay 
of the Spartan succours was calculated to create among tho Athe¬ 
nian ranks. 

This generous daring of their weak but true-hearted ally was 
never forgotten at Athens. The Platons were made the fellow- 
countrymen of the Athenians, except the right of exercising certain 
political, functions ; and from that time forth in the solemn sacrifices 
at Athens, the public prayers were offered up foT a joint blessing 
from Heaven upon the Athenians, and the Platons also. 2 

1 The historians who lived long after the time of the battle, such as Justin, 

Plutarch, and others, give ten thousand as the number of the Athenian army, 
Not much reliance could be placed on their authority, if unsupported by other 
evidence ; but a calculation made from the number of the Athenian to 
papulation remarkably confirms it. For the data of this, see Boccks Pu blic 
Economy of Athens," vol. i. p. 45. Some M&wjuh probably served as Hoplites 
at Marathon, but the number of resident aliens at Athens cannot have been 
large at this period. # , « - ,, 

2 Mr, Grote observes {vol. iv. p, 464), that ‘this volunteer march of the 
whole Piattean iorcc to Marathon is one of the most alTecting incidents of ali 
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.After the junction of the column from Platsea, the Athenian 
commanders must have had under them about eleven thousand 
fully-armed and disciplined infantry, and probably a larger number 
of irregular light-armed troops; as, besides the poorer citizens who 
went to the field armed with javelins, cutlasses, aud targets, each 
regular heavy-armed soldier was attended in the camp by one or 
more slaves, who were armed like the inferior freemen. 1 Cavalry 
or archers the Athenians (on this occasion) had none: and the use 
in the field of military engines was not at that period introduced 
into ancient warfare. 

Contrasted with thciT own scanty forces, the Greek commanders saw 
stretched before them, along the shores of the winding bay, the tents 
and shipping of the varied nations that marched to do the bidding of 
the King of the Eastern world. The difficulty of finding transports 
and of securing provisions would form the only limit to the numbers 
of a Persian army* Nor is there any reason to suppose the estimate 
of Justin exaggerated, who rates at a hundred thousand the force 
which on this occasion had sailed, under the satraps Datis and Arta- 
phernes, from the Cilician shores, against the devoted coasts of 
Euboea and Attica. And after largely deducting from this total, so 
as to allow for mere mariners and camp followers, there must still 
have remained fearful odds against the national levies of the 
Athenians. Nor could Greek generals then feel' that confidence in 
the superior quality of their troops which ever since the battle of 
Marathon has animated Europeans in conflicts with Asiatics; as, 
for instance, in the after struggles between Greece and Persia, or 
when the Pom an legions encountered the myriads of Mithridates 
aud Tigranes, or as is the case in the Indian campaigns of our own 
regiments. On the contrary, up to the day of Marathon the Medes 
aud Persians were reputed invincible. They had more than once 
met Greek troops in Asia Minor, in Cyprus, in Egypt, and had 
invariably beaten them. Nothing can he stronger than the expres- 

Grecian history.” In truth, the whole career of Plataea, and the friendship, 
strong oven unto death, between her and Athens, form one of the most 
affecting episodes in the history of antiquity. In the Peloponnesian War the 
Plateaus again were true to the Athenians against all risks and all calculation 
of self-interest ; and the destruction of Plataea was the consequence. There 
are few nobler passages in the classics than the speech in which the Plateau 
prisoners of war, after the memorable siege of their city, justify before their 
Spartan executioners their loyal adherence to Athens. (See Thucydides, 
lib. iii. secs, 52—GO.) 

1 At the battle of Plataea, eleven years after Marathon, each of tho eight 
thousand Athenian regular infantry who served there, was attended by a light¬ 
armed slave. (Herod, lib. viii, c, 28, 2D.) 
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alone used by the early Greek writers respecting the teiror which 
the name of the Modes inspired, and the prostration of men’s spirits 
before the apparently resistless career of the Persian arms. 1 It is, 
therefore, little to be wondered at, that five of the ten Athenian 
generals shrank from the prospect of fighting a pitched battle 
against an enemy so superior hi numbers, and so formidable in 
military renown. Their own position on the heights was strong, 
and offered great advantages to a small defending force against 
assailing masses, They deemed it mere foolhardiness to descend 
into the plain to be trampled down by the Asiatic horse, over¬ 
whelmed with the archery, or cat to pieces hy the invincible 
veterans of Cambyses and Cyrus. Moreover, Sparta, the great war- 
state of Greece, had been applied to, and had promised succour to 
Athens, though the religious observance which the Dorians paid to 
certain times and seasons had for the present delayed their march. 
"\\ T as it not wise, at any rate, to w r ait till the Spartans came up, and 
to have the help of the best troops in Greece, before they exposed 
themselves to the shock of the dreaded Medes 1 

Specious as these reasons might appear, the other five generals 
were for speedier and bolder operations. And, fortunately for 
Athens and for the world, one of them was a man, not only of the 
highest military genius, but also of that energetic character which 
impresses its own type and ideas upon spirits feebler in conception. 

Miltiades was the head of one of the noblest Iiouses at Athens : 
he ranked tho ^Eaeidse among his ancestry, and the blood of Achilles 
flowed in the veins of tho hero of Marathon. One of his immediate 
ancestors had acquired the dominion of the Thracian Chersonese, 
and thus the family became at the same time Athenian citizens and 
Thracian princes. This occurred at the time when Pisistratus was 
tyrant of Athens. Two of the relatives of Miltiades—an uncle of 
the same name, and a brother named Stesagoras—had ruled the 
Chersonese before Miltiades became its prince. He had been 
brought up at Athens in the house of his father Cimon,- who was 
renowned throughout Greece for his victories in the Olympic chariot- 
races, and who must have been possessed of great wealth. Ihe sons 
of Pisistratus, who succeeded their father in the tyranny at Athens, 
caused Cimon to be assassinated, 3 but they treated the young Mil- 

i ’A dijvsuiH Trpwroi dvetrxoVTa iaSTjrti tf Mi? m 1 rota 

iuBup4 vqv$. t c&s Be 9}V TQ?trt ^EAAtjo - * Kcil Til oStyo^-U T&v V >J 0os 

vKoutrcu .^ Herodotus, lib. yi, c. list 

At Be yvtopLai Be Bfli/AtiJjutFni dw&VTOitv di'flpabiw oZtw TrqAAd tffti p.^yd\a kcU 

7eVl KCTaBeJSoyAnJjieVij ijv 7? tlepaw dpX’rf-—PLATO, 

^ Herodotus, lib. vL c* 103* £ Ibid , 
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Uades with favour and kindness; and when his brother Stesagoras 
died in the Chersonese* they sent him out there as lord of the prin¬ 
cipality, This was about twenty-eight years before the battle of 
Marathon ? and it is with his arrival in the Chersonese that our first 
knowledge of the career and character of Miltiades commences- We 
find, in the first act recorded of him* proof of the same resolute and 
unscrupulous spirit that marked his mature age. His brother’s 
authority in the principality had been shaken by war and revolt; 
Miltiadee determined to rule more securely. On his arrival he kept 
close within his house, as if he was mourning for his brother. 
The principal men of the Chersonese* hearing of this, assembled 
from all the towns and districts, and went together to the house of 
Miltiades on a visit of condolence. As soon as he had thus got 
them in his power, he made them all prisoners. He then asserted 
and maintained his own absolute authority in the peninsula, taking 
into his pay a body of five hundred regular troops* and strengthen- 
ing his interest by marrying the daughter of the king of the 
nei gh bou rin g Thracians ♦ 

When the Persian power was extended to the Hellespont and its 
neighbourhood, Miltiades, as prince of the Chersonese, submitted to 
Xing Darius; and lie was one of the numerous tributary rulers 
who led their contingents of men to serve in the Persian army in 
the expedition against Scythia, Miltiades and the vassal Greeks of 
Asia Minor were left by the Persian king in charge of the bridge 
across the Danube, when the invading army crossed that river, and 
plunged into the wilds of the country that now is Kussia, in vain 
pursuit of the ancestors of the modern Cossacks, On learning the 
reverses that Darius met with in the Scythian wilderness, Miltiades 
proposed to his companions that they should break the bridge do wo. 
and leave the Persian king and his army to perish by famine and 
the Scythian arrows. The rulers of the Asiatic Greek cities whom 
Miltiades addressed, shrank from this hold and ruthless stroke 
against the Persian power, and Darius returned in safety. But it 
was known what advice Miltiades had given; and the vengeance 
of Darius was thenceforth specially directed against the man who 
had counselled such a deadly blow against ins empire and his person. 
The occupation of the Persian amis in other quarters left Miltiades 
for some years after this in possession of the Chersonese; but it was 
precarious and interrupted. He* however, availed himself of the 
opportunity which his position gave him of conciliating the good¬ 
will of his fellow-countrymen at Alliens, by conquering and placing 
under Athenian authority the islands of Lemnos and Imhros* to 
which Athens had ancient claims, hut which she had never pra- 
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viously been able to bring into complete subjection. At length, in 
404 E.c,, the complete suppression of the Ionian revolt by the 
Persians left their armies and Sects at liberty to act against the 
enemies of the Great King to, the west of the Hellespont. A strong 
squadron of Phoenician galleys was sent against the Chersonese. 
Miltiades knew that resistance was hopeless ; and while the Phoe¬ 
nicians were at Tenedos, he loaded live galleys with all the treasure 
that lie eould collect, and sailed away for Athens. The Pluemoians 
full in with him, and chased him hard along the north of the JEgeaiu 
One of his galleys, on board of which was Ins eldest son, Melioehus, 
was actually captured; but Miltiades, with the other four, succeeded 
in reaching the friendly coast of linbros in safety. Thence he after¬ 
wards proceeded to Athens, and resumed Ids station as a free citizen 
of the Athenian commonwealth. 

The Athenians at this time had recently expelled Hippias, the 
son of Pisistralus, the last of their tyrants. They were in the full 
glow of their newly-recovered liberty and equality ; and the consti¬ 
tutional changes of Cleisthencs had inflamed their republican zeal 
to the utmost Miltiades had enemies at Athens ; and these, avail¬ 
ing themselves of the state of popular feeling, brought him to trial 
for his life for having been tyrant of the Chersonese. The charge 
did not necessarily import any acts of cruelty or wrong to individuals: 
it was founded on no specific law; but it was based on the horror 
with which the Greeks of that age regarded every man who made 
himself compulsory master of his follow-men, and exercised irre¬ 
sponsible dominion over them. The fact of Miltiades having so 
ruled in the Chersonese was undeniable ; but the question which 
the Athenians, assembled in judgment, must have tried, was, 
whether Miltiades, by becoming tyrant of the Chersonese, deserved 
punishment as an Athenian citizen. The eminent service that he 
had done the state in conquering Lemnos and Imbros for it, pleaded 
strongly in his favour. The people refused to convict Linn He 
stood*high in public opinion ; and when the coming invasion of 
the Persians was known, the people wisely elected him one ol their 
generals for the year. 

Two other men of signal eminence in history, though their renow n 
was achieved at a later period than that of Miltiades, were also 
among the ton Athenian generals at Marathon. One rvas Ihcniis- 
tocles, the future founder oi the Athenian navy and the destined 
victor of Salamis : the other w as Aristides, who afterwards led the 
Athenian troops at Plataea, and whose integrity and just popularity 
acquired for his country, when the Persians had finally been 
repulsed, the advantageous pre-eminence of being acknowledged by 
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half of the Greeks as their impartial leader and protector. It is 
not recorded what part either Themis to cles or Aristides took in the 
debate of the council of war at Marathon. But from the character 
of Tkeinistocles, his boldness, and his intuitive genius for extem¬ 
porizing the best measures in every emergency 1 (a quality which 
the greatest of historians ascribes to hi in beyond all Ms contempo¬ 
raries), we may well believe that the vote of Themlstocles was for 
prompt and decisive action. On the vote of Aristides it may he 
more difficult to speculate. His predilection for the Spartans may 
have made him wish to wait till they came up; but, though circum¬ 
spect, lie was neither timid as a soldier nor as a politician i and the 
hold advice of MilLiades may probably have found in Aristides a 
willing, most assuredly it found in him a candid, hearer. 

Miitiades felt no hesitation as to the course which the Athenian 
army ought to pursue : and earnestly did he press his opinion on 
Bis brother-generals. Practically acquainted with the organization 
of the Persian armies, Miitiades was convinced of the superiority of 
the Greek troops, if properly handled : he saw with the military 
eye of a great general the advantage which the position of the forces 
gave him for a sudden attack, and as a profound politician he felt 
the perils of remaining inactive, and of giving treachery time to 
ruin the Athenian cause. 

One officer hi the council of war had not yet voted. This was 
Callimachus, the War-Buler. The votes of the generals were live 
and five, so that the voice of Callimachus would be decisive. 

On that vote, in all human probability, the destiny of all the 
nations of the world depended, Miitiades turned to him, and in 
simple soldierly eloquence, the substance of which we may read 
faithfully reported in Herodotus, who bad conversed with the 
veterans of Marathon, the great Athenian, thus adjured his country¬ 
man to vote for giving battle 

“ It now rests with you, Callimachus, either to enslave Athens, 
or, by assuring her freedom, to win yourself an immortality of fame, 
such as not even Harm od ins and Aristogeiton have acquired. For 
never, since the Athenians were a people, were they in such danger 
as they are in at this moment. If they how the knee to these 
Modes, they are to be given up to Ilippias, and you know what 
they then will have to suffer. But if Athens comes victorious out 
of this contest, she has it in her to become the first city of Greece. 

1 See the character of Themistocles in the ISStli section of the first book 
of Thucydides, especially the last sentence. Kal £6pt.irav ruv t tpvtrf<»$ 
ulv Wajuel ^pax^n^t KpdriVTOs olnos rd Beoj-ra 
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Your vote is to decide whether we are to join battle or not. If we 
do not bring on a battle presently, some factions intrigue will dis¬ 
unite the Athenians, and the city will be betrayed to the Medes. 
Bat if we fight, before there is anything rotten in the state of 
Athens, I believe that, provided the Gods will give fair play and 
no favour, we are able to get the best of it in the engagement.” 1 

The vote of the brave War-Ruler was gained ; the council deter¬ 
mined to give battle; and such was the ascendency and military 
eminence of Mil trades, that bis brother-generals, one and all, gave 
up their days of command to him, and cheerfully acted under his 
orders. Fearful, however, of creating any jealousy, anil of so fail¬ 
ing to obtain the co-operation of all parts of his small army, 
Miltkdes waited till the day when the chief command would have 
come round to him in regular rotation, before he led the troops 
against the enemy. 

The inaction of the Asiatic commanders, during this interval, 
appears strange at first sight \ but Hippias was with them, and they 
and ho were aware of their chance of a bloodless conquest through 
the machinations of his partisans among the Athenians. The 
nature of the ground also explains, in many points, the tactics of 
the opposite generals before the battle, as well as the operations of 
the troops during the engagement 

The plain of Marathon, which is about twenty-two miles distant 
from Athens, lies along the bay of the same name on the north¬ 
eastern coast of Attica. The plain is nearly in the form of a 
crescent, and about six miles in length. It is cabout two miles 
broad in the centre, where the space between the mountains and 
the sea is greatest, but it narrows towards ei ther extremity, the 
mountains coming close down to the water at the horns of the bay. 
There is a valley trending inwards from the middle of the plain, 
and a ravine comes down to it to the southward. Elsewhere it is 
closely girt round on. the land side by rugged limestone mountains, 

1 Herodotus, lib. vi. sec. 109. The 116th section is to my mind clear proof 
that Herodotus had personally conversed with Epizelus, one of the veterans of 
Marathon, The substance of the speech of Miltiadcs would naturally become 
known by the report of some of his colleagues. The speeches which ancient 
□iatorians place in the mouth of kings and generals, are generally inventions 
of their own j hut part of the speech of ililtiades bears interna] evidence of 
authenticity. Slicit is the case with the remarkable expression, ?}v 
wjufi' ti leal traBp&v y A9rjyaiu>v £vyev£(T&cu t Qe&v rd Itra yeftevr olbi 

ri e ifiev tt epiysyioUtu tj7 <7upL0a\i}. This daring and almost irreverent 1 assertion 
would never have been coined by Herodotus, but it is precisely consonant with 
what we know of the character of Miltiadcs ; and it is an expression which, if 
a sed by him, would be sure to be remembered and repeated by his hearers. 
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which are thickly studded with pines, olive-trees, and cedars, and 
overgrown with the myrtle, arbutus, and the other low odoriferous 
shrubs that everywhere perfume the Attic air. The level of the 
ground is now varied by the mound raised over those who fell in 
the battle, but it was au unbroken plain when the Persians 
encamped on it; There are marshes at each end, which are dry in 
spring and summer, and then offer no obstruction to the horseman, 
but are commonly flooded with rain, and so rendered impracticable 
for cavalry, in the autumn, the time of year at which the action 
took place, 1 

The Greeks, lying encamped on the mountains, could watch every 
movement of the Persians on the plain below, while they were 
enabled completely to mask their own, Miltiades also had, from 
his position, the power of giving battle whenever he pleased, or of 
delaying it at his discretion, unless Datis were to attempt ttie 
perilous operation of storming the heights. 

If we turn to the map of the old world, to test the comparative 
territorial resources of the two states whose armies were now about 
to come into conflict, the immense preponderance of the material 
power of the Persian king over that of the Athenian republic is 
more striking than any similar contrast which history can supply. 
It lias been truly remarked, that, in estimating mere areas, Attica, 
containing on its whole surface only seven hundred square miles, 
shrinks into insignificance if compared with many a baronial fief of 
the Middle Ages, or many a colonial allotment of modern times. 
Its antagonist, the Persian empire, comprised the whole of modern 
Asiatic and much of modern European Turkey, the modern 
kingdom of Persia, and the countries of modern Georgia, Armenia, 
Balkh, the Punjaub, Afghanistan, Belooclmtan, Egypt, and Tripoli! 

Nor could a European, in the beginning of the fifth century 
before our era, look upon this huge accumulation of power beneath 
the sceptre of a single Asiatic ruler, with the indifference with 
which we now observe on the map the extensive dominions of 
modern Oriental sovereigns, For, as has been already remarked, 
before Marathon was fought, the prestige of success and of supposed 
superiority of race was on the side of the Asiatic against the 
European. Asia was the original scat of human societies; and 
Long before any trace can be found of the inhabitants of the rest of 
the world having emerged from the rudest barbarism, we can per¬ 
ceive that mighty and brilliant empires flourished in the Asiatic 
aoi-tiueut. They appear before us through the twilight of primeval 


* See Plan, al p. 21, 
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history, dim and indistinct, but massive and majestic, like moun¬ 
tains in the early dawn. 

Instead, however, of the infinite variety and restless change 
which have characterised the institutions and fortunes of Euro* 
pean states ever since the commencement of the civilization of our 
continent, a monotonous uniformity pervades tlie histories of nearly 
all Oriental empires, from the most ancient down to the most re¬ 
cent times. They are characterised by the rapidity of their early 
conquests ; by the immense extent of the dominions comprised in 
them; by the establishment of a satrap or pacha system of govern¬ 
ing the provinces; by an Invariable and speedy degeneracy in the 
princes of the royal house, the effeminate nurslings of the seraglio 
succeeding to the warrior-sovereigns reared in the camp ; and by 
the internal anarchy and insurrections, which indicate and accelerate 
the decline and fall of these unwieldy and ill-organized fabrics of 
power. It is also a striking fact that the governments of all the 
great Asiatic empires have in all ages been absolute despotisms. And 
Heeren is Tight in connecting this with another great fact, which is 
important from its influence both on the political and the social life 
of Asiatics, “Among all the considerable nations of Inner Asia, the 
paternal government of every household was corrupted by polygamy; 
iv hem that custom exists, a good political constitution is impossible. 
Fathers being converted into domestic despots, are ready to pay the 
same abject obedience to their sovereign which they exact from 
tlieir family and dependants id their domestic economy/" Wo 
should bear in mind also the inseparable connexion between the 
state religion and all legislation, which has always prevailed in the 
East, and the constant existence of a powerful sacerdotal body, 
exercising some check, though precarious and irregular, over the 
throne itself, grasping at all civil administration, claiming the 
supreme control of education, stereotyping the lines in which 
literature and science must move, and limiting the extent to 
which it shall be lawful for the human mind to prosecute its 
inquiries. 

With these general characteristics rightly felt aiul understood, 
it becomes a comparatively easy task to investigate and appreciate 
the origin, progress, and principles of Oriental empires in general, 
as well as of the Persian monarchy in particular. And we are 
thus better enabled to appreciate the repulse which Greece gave to 
the arms of the East, and to judge of the probable consequences 
to human civilization, if the Persians had succeeded in bringing 
Europe under their yoke, as they had already subjugated llm 
fairest portions of the rest of the then known world. 
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The Greek*;, from their geographical position, formed the natural 
vanguard of European liberty against Persian ambition ; and they 
pre-eminently displayed the salient points of distinctive national 
character, which have rendered European civilization so far 
superior to Asiatic* The nations that dwelt in ancient times 
around and near the northern shores of the Mediterranean Sea, 
were the first in our continent to receive from the East the rudi¬ 
ments of art and literature, and the germs of social and political 
organization* Of these nations, the Greeks, through their vicinity 
to Asia Minor, Phoenicia, and Egypt, were among the very fore¬ 
most in acquiring the principles and habits of civilized life; and 
they also at once imparted a new and wholly original stamp on all 
which they received. Thus, in their religion they received from 
foreign settlers the names of all their deities and many of their 
rites, hut they discarded the loathsome monstrosities of the Kile, 
the Orontcs, and the Ganges j,—1they nationalized their creed; and 
their own poets created their beautiful mythology. No sacerdotal 
caste over existed in Greece. So, in their governments they lived 
long under hereditary kings, but never endured the permanent 
establishment of absolute monarchy. Their early kings were con¬ 
stitutional rulers, governing with defined prerogatives. 1 And long 
before the Persian invasion the lei ugly form of government had 
given way in almost all the Greek states to republican institutions, 
presenting infinite varieties of the balancing or the alternate pre¬ 
dominance of the oligarchical and democratieal principles. In 
literature and science the Greek intellect followed no beaten track, 
and acknowledged no limitary rules. The Greeks thought their 
subjects boldly out; and the novelty of a speculation invested it 
in their minds with interest, and not with criminality. Versatile, 
restless, enterprising and self-confident, the Greeks presented the 
most striking contrast to the habitual quietude and submissiveness 
of the Orientals. And, of all the Greeks, the Athenians exhibited 
these national characteristics in the strongest degree. This spirit 
of activity and daring, joined to a generous sympathy for the fate 
of their fellow-Greeks in Asia, had led them to join in the last 
Ionian war ; and now, mingling with their abhorrence of the 
usurping family of their own citizens, which £ot a period had 
forcibly seized on and exercised despotic power at Athens, it nerved 
them to defy the wrath of King Darius, and to refuse to receive 
back at his bidding the tyrant whom they had some years before 
driven from their land* 


1 ‘V.irl Vj 7 TQi$ yfpacri TraTpis.al Ua<riAf7ai.— TuUCVD. lib. i. eqc, 13* 
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The enter pise mid genius of an Englishman have lately con¬ 
firmed by fresh evidence, and invested with fresh interest, the 
might of the Persian monarch, who sent his troops to combat at 
Marathon. Inscriptions in a character termed the Arrow-headed, 
or Cuneiform, had long hccu know r n to exist on the marble monu¬ 
ments at Persepolis, near the site of the ancient Susa, and on the 
faces of rocks in other places formerly ruled over by the early 
Persian kings. But for thousands of years they had been mere 
unintelligible enigmas to the curious but baflled beholder : and 
they were often referred to as instances of the folly of human 
pride, which could indeed write its own praises in the solid 
rock, but only for the rock to outlive the language as well as 
the memory of the vain-glorious inscribers. The elder Niebuhr, 
Grottefend, and Lassen had made some guesses at the meaning of the 
Cuneiform letters ; but Major Rawlinson, of the East India Com¬ 
pany’s service, afteT years of labour, has at last accomplished the 
glorious achievement of fully revealing the alphabet and the 
grammar of this long unknown tongue. He has, in particular, 
fully deciphered and expounded the inscriptions on the sacred rock 
of Behistun, on the western frontiers of Media. These records of 
the Achsemehidae have at length found their interpreter ; and 
Darius himself speaks to us from the consecrated mountain, and 
tells us the names of the nations that obeyed him, the revolts 
that he suppressed, his victories, lu's piety, and his glory . 1 

Kings who thus seek the admiration of posterity are little likely 
to dim the record of their successes by the mention of their occa¬ 
sional defeats ; and it throws no suspicion on the narrative of the 
Greek historians, that we find these inscriptions silent respecting 
the overthrow of Datis and Artaphcrnes, as well as respecting the 
reverses which Darius sustained in person during his iScythian 
campaigns. But these indisputable monuments of Persian fame 
confirm, and even increase, the opinion with which Herodotus 
inspires us, of the vast power which Cyrus founded and Cambyses 
increased; which Darius augmented by Indian and Arabian con¬ 
quests, and seemed likely, when ho directed his arms against 
Europe, to make the predominant monarchy of the world. 

With the exception of the. Chinese empire, in which, throughout 
all ages down to the last few years, one-third of the human race has 
dwelt almost unconnected with the other portions, all the great 
kingdoms which we know to have existed in Ancient Asia, were, 
in Darius’s time, blended with the Persian. The northern Indians, 

* See the tenth volume of the u Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
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fc)jo Assyrians, the Syrians, the Babylonians, the Chaldees, the 
Phmnirians, the nations of Palestine, the Armenians, the Bactriam, 
the Lydians, the Phrygians, the Partitions, and the Medes,—all 
obeyed the sceptre of the Great King ; the Medes standing next to 
the native Persians in honour, and the empire being frequently 
spoken of as that of the Medes, or as that of the Modes and Per¬ 
sians, Egypt and Gyrene were Persian provinces ; The Greek 
colonists in Asia Minor and the islands of the yEgean were Darius's 
subjects ; and their gallant but unsuccessful attempts to threw oiF 
the Persian yoke had only served to rivet it more strongly, and to 
increase the general belief that the Greeks could not stand before 
the Persians in a field of battle, Darius's Scythian war, though 
unsuccessful in its immediate object, had brought about the sub¬ 
jugation of Thrace and the submission of Macedonia Prom the 
Indus to the Pencils, all was his. 

We may imagine the wrath with which the lord of so many 
nations must have heard, nine years before the battle of Marathon, 
that a strange nation towards the setting sun, called the Athenians, 
had dared to help his rebels in Ionia against him, and that they had 
plundered and burnt the capital of one of his province a* Before 
the burning of Sardis, Darius seems never to have heard of the 
existence of Athens ; but his satraps in Asia Minor had for some 
time seen Athenian refugees at their provincial courts .imploring 
assistance against their fellow-countrymen. When Hippies was 
driven away from Athens, and the tyrannic dynasty of the Pisistm- 
tidm finally overthrow n in 510 e. a, the banished tyrant and his 
adherents, after vainly seeking to be restored by Spartan inter¬ 
vention, had betaken themselves to Sardis, the capital city of the 
satrapy of Arlnphcrnes. There Hippias (in the expressive words of 
Herodotus) 1 began every kind of agitation, slandering the Athenians 
before Artapherucs, and doing all he could to induce the satrap to 
place Athens in subjection to him, as the tributary vassal of King 
Darius. When the Athenians heard of his practices, they sent 
envoys to Sardis to remonstrate with the Persians against talcing up 
the quarrel of the Athenian refugees. But Artapherues gave them 
in reply a menacing command to receive ITippias back again if they 
looked for safety. The Athenians were resolved not to purchase 
safety at such a price ; and after rejecting the satrap's terms, they 
considered that they and the Persians were declared enemies. At 
this very crisis the Ionian Greeks implored the assistance of their 
European brethren, to enable them to recover their independence 
from Persia* Athens, and the city of Eretria in Euboea, alone 
1 Kcroci lib. v. c. OS. 
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consented. Twenty Athenian galleys, and five Eretrian, crossed 
the Aegean Sea; and by a bold and sudden march upon Sardis the 
Athenians and their allies succeeded in capturing the capital city of 
the haughty satrap, who bad recently menaced them with servitude 
or destruction. The Persian forces were soon rallied, and the Greeks 
were compelled to retire. They were pursued, and defeated on their 
return to the coast, and Athens took no further part in the Ionian 
war. But the insult that she had put upon the Persian power was 
speedily made known throughout that empire, and was never to be 
forgiven or forgotten* In the emphatic simplicity of the narrative 
of Herodotus, the wrath of the Great King is thus described 
'"How when it was told to King Darius that Sardis had been taken 
find burnt by the Athenians and Ionians, be took small heed of tlio 
lonians, well knowing who they were, and that their revolt would 
soon be put clown: but lie asked who, and what manner of men, 
the Athenians were* And when he had been told, he called for his 
bow ; and, having taken it, and placed an arrow on the string, he 
let the arrow fly towards heaven ; and as he shot it into the air, ho 
said, * 0 Supreme God 1 grant me that 1 may avenge myself on the 
Athenians/ And when he had said this, ho -appointed one of his 
servants to say to him every day as he sat at meat, c Sire, remember 
tlie Athenians/” 

Some years were occupied in the complete reduction of Ionia* 
But when this was effected, Darius ordered Ins victorious forces to 
proceed to punish Athens and Eretria, and to conquer European 
Greece. The first armament sent for this purpose was shattered by 
shipwreck, and nearly destroyed off Mount Athos* But the purpose 
of King Darius was not easily shaken. A larger army was ordered 
to be collected in Cilicia; and requisitions were sent to all the 
maritime cities of the Persian empire for ships of war, and for 
transports of sufficient size for carrying cavalry as well as infantry 
across the /Egean* While these preparations were being made, 
Darius sent heralds round to the Grecian cities demanding their 
submission to Persia* It was proclaimed in the market-place of 
each little Hellenic state (some with territories not larger than the 
Isle of Wight), that King Darius, the lord of all men, from the 
rising to the setting sun, 1 required eaTth and water to be delivered 

1 Aeschines in Ctes, p. 522, ecb Keiske. Mitfbrd, vol. i. p. 485. ^schinee is 
sinking of Xerxes, but Mitfbrd is probably right in considering it ns the stylo 
of the Persian kings in their proclamations. In one of the inscriptions at 
Persepolis, Darius terms himself “Darius the great king, king of kings, the 
king of the many peopled countries, the supporter also of this great world/ 1 
la another, he styles himself “the king of all inhabited countries*” (See 
“ Asiatic Journal," vol* x, pp* 287 and 292, andM^jorEa^liuson T s Comments,) 
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to liis heralds, as a symbolical acknowledgment that he was head 
anti master of the country. Terror-stricken at the power of Persia 
and at the severe punishment that had recently been inflicted on 
the refractory Ionians, many of the continental Greeks and nearly 
all the islanders submitted, and gave the required tokens of vassal- 
age. At Sparta and Athens an indignant refusal was returned : a 
refusal which was disgraced by outrage and violence against the 
persons of the Asiatic heralds. 

Fresh fuel was thus added to the anger of Darius against Athens, 
and the Persian preparations went on with renewed vigour. Jn 
the summer of 490 e,c«, the army destined for the invasion was 
assembled in the Aleian plain of Cilicia, near the sea. A fleet 
of six hundred galleys and numerous transports was collected on 
the coast for the embarkation of troops, horse as well as foot, A 
Median general named Datis, and Artaphern.es, the son of the 
satrap of Sardis, and who was also nephew of Darius, were placed 
in titular joint command of the expedition. That the real supreme 
authority was given to Datis alone is probable, from the way in 
which the Greek writers speak of Mm, We know no details of 
the previous career of this officer; but there is every reason to 
believe that his abilities and bravery had been proved by experi¬ 
ence, or Ilia Median birth would have prevented Ms being placed 
in high command by Darius. He appears to have been the first 
Mede who was thus trusted by the Persian kings after the over- 
throw of the conspiracy of the Median Magi against the Persians 
immediately before Darius obtained the throne. Datis received 
instructions to complete the subjugation of Greece, and especial 
orders were given him with regard to Eretria and Athens. He 
was to take these two cities; and he was to lead the Inhabitants 
away captive, and bring them as slaves into the presence of the 
Great King. 

‘Datis embarked his forces in the fleet that awaited them ; ani 
coasting along the shores of Asia Minor till he was of Samos, lie 
thence sailed due westward through the iEgean Sea for Greece, 
taking the islands in his way. The Kasdans had, ten years before, 
successfully stood a siege against a Persian armament, but they 
now were too terrified to offer any resistance, and fled to the 
mountain-tops, while the eneme burnt their town and laid waste 
their lands. Thence Datis, compelling the Greek islanders to join 
Mm with their ships and men, sailed onward to the coast of 
Euboea. The little town of Cavystus essayed resistance, but was 
quickly overpowered. He next attacked Eretria, The Athenians 
sent four thousand men to its aid. But treachery was at work 
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among the Eretrmns ; and the Athenian force received timely 
warning from one of the leading men of the city to retire to aid 
in saving their own country, instead of remaining to share in the 
inevitable destruction of Eretria. Left to themselves^ the Eretrians 
repulsed the assaults of the Persians against their walls for sis; 
days \ on the seventh day they were betrayed by two of their 
chiefs and the Persians occupied the city. The temples were 
burnt in revenge for the burning of Sardis, and the inhabitants 
were bound and placed as prisoners in the neighbouring islet of 
AJgylia, to wait there till Baths should bring the Athenians lo join 
them in captivity, when* both populations were to bo led into 
Upper Asia, there to learn their doom from the lips of King 
Darius himself. 

Flushed with success, and with half Iris mission thus accom¬ 
plished, Balls reimbarlted his troops, and crossing the little channel 
that separates Euboea from the mainland, he encamped iris troops 
on the Attic coast at Marathon, drawing up his galleys on the 
shelving beach, as was the custom with the navies of antiquity* 
The conquered islands behind him served as places of deposit fur 
his provisions and military stores. His position at Marathon seemed 
to him in every respect advantageous; and the level nature of the 
ground on which he camped was favourable for the employment of 
Iris cavalry, if the Athenians should venture to engage him* Hippias, 
who accompanied him, and acted as the guide of the invaders, 
had pointed out Marathon as the best place for a landing, for this 
very reason. Probably Hippias was also influenced by the recollec¬ 
tion, that forty-seven years previously he, with his father Pisis- 
tratus, had crossed with an army from Eretria to Marathon, and 
had won an easy victory over their Athenian enemies on lhat very 
plain, which had restored them to tyrannic power. The omen 
seemed cheering. The place was the same; but Hippias soon 
learned to his cost how great a change had come over the spirit 
of the Athenians, 

But though -“the fierce democracy” of Athens was zealous and 
true against foreign invader and domes tie tyrant, a faction existed 
in Athens, as at Eretria, of men willing to purchase a party triumph 
over their fellow-citizens at the price of their country's ruin. Com¬ 
munications were opened between these men and the Persian 
camp, which would have led to a catastrophe like that of Eretria, 
if ALiltiades had not resolved, and had not persuaded his colleagues 
to resolve, on fighting at all hazards. 

When Mil trades arrayed his men for action, he staked on the 
arbitrament of one battle not only the ihte of Athens, but that 
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of all Greece; for if Athens had fallen, no other Greek state, 
except Lacedaemon* would have had the courage to resist; and the 
Lacedaemonians, though they would probably have died in their ranks 
to the last man, never could have successfully resisted the victorious 
Persians, and the numerous Greek troops, which would have soon 
marched under the Persian satraps, had they prevailed over Athens. 

Nor was there any power to the westward of Greece that could 
have offered an effectual opposition to Persia, had she once con¬ 
quered Greece, and made that country a basis for future military 
operations. Pome was at this time in her season of utmost weak¬ 
ness. Her dynasty of powerful Etruscan kings had been driven 
out, and her infant commonwealth was reeling under the attacks 
of the Etruscans and Yolseians from without, and the -iierco 
dissensions between the patricians and plebeians within. Etruria, 
with her Lucuuios and serfs, was no match for Persia. Samniuni 
bad not grown into the might which she afterwards put forth : 
nor could the Greek colonies in South Italy and Sicily hope 
to survive when their parent states had perished. Carthage 
bad escaped the Persian yoke in the time of Cambyses, through 
the reluctance of the Phoenician mariners to servo against 
their kinsmen. Put such forbearance could not long have been 
relied on, and the future rival of Pome would have become as 
submissive a minister of the Persian power as were the Phoenician 
cities themselves. If we turn to Spain, or if we pass the great 
mountain chain which, prolonged through the Pyrenees, the 
Ce venues, the Alps, and the Balkan, divides Northern from 
Southern Europe, we shall find nothing at that period but mere 
savage Einns, Celts, Slaves, and Teutons. Had Persia beaten 
Athens at Marathon, she could have found no obstacle to prevent 
Darius, the chosen servant of Ormuzd, from advancing his sway 
over all the known W estern races of mankind. The infant energies 
of Europe would have been trodden out beneath universal con¬ 
quest * and the history of the "world, like the history of Asia, 
would have become a mere record of the rise and fall of despotic 
dynasties, of the incursions of barbarous hordes, and of the mental 
and political prostration of millions beneath the diadem, the tiara, 
and the sword. 

Great as the preponderance of the Persian over the Athenian 
power at that crisis seems to have been, it would be unjust to 
impute wild rashness to the policy of Miltiades, and those who 
voted with him in the Athenian council of war, or to look on the 
after-current of events as the mere result of successful indiscretion. 
As before has been remarked, Miltiades, whilst prince of the 
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Chersonese, had seen service in the Persian armies ; and he knew 
by personal observation how many elements of weakness lurked 
beneath their imposing aspect of strength. He knew that the 
bulk of their troops no longer consisted of the hardy shepherds 
and mountaineers from Persia Proper and Kurdistan, who won 
Cyrus's battles : but that unwilling contingents from conquered 
nations now largely filled up the Persian muster-rolls, fighting 
more from compulsion than from any zeal in the cause of their 
masters. He had also the sagacity and the spirit to appreciate the 
superiority of the Greek armour and organization over the Asiatic, 
notwithstanding former reverses. Above all, he felt and worthily 
trusted the enthusiasm of the men under his command. 

The Athenians, whom he led, had proved by their new-born 
valour in recent wars against the neighbouring states, that Liberty 
and Equality of civic rights are brave spirit-stirring things : and 
they who, while under the yoke of a despot, had been no better 
men of war than any of their neighbours, as soon as they were 
free, became the foremost men of all; for each felt that in fighting 
for a free commonwealth* he fought for himself, and, whatever he 
took in hand, he was zealous to do the work thoroughly T Bo the 
nearly contemporaneous historian describes the change of spirit 
that was seen in the Athenians after their tyrants were expelled; 1 
and Miltiades knew that in leading them against the invading 
army, where they had fiippias, the foe they most hated, before 
them, he was bringing into battle no ordinary men, and could 
calculate on no ordinary heroism. As for traitors, he was sure, 
that whatever treachery might lurk among some of the higher- 
bom and wealthier Athenians, the rank and file whom he com¬ 
manded were ready to do their utmost in his and their own cause. 
With regard to future attacks from Asia, he might reasonably hope 

1 'ABtjvcuqi fieP Pvv li&t'fiVTO" ob KaT* tv j u6vov ciAAd irtzV'rax'*! ^ 

*TO'lj'yopfr? its fi ffrt XPW ia tffrovRatoVf £l Kfcl 'ASiqvatOi rvpavvfv4pt.fVOt avSauov 
Tft }y c<p4as TrepwiiteSvTWP IflUP ra waAtpta dftelvov*, d7Ta f kXdx8€VTt$ Tupdvptap 
paxpip wp&Toi 4y4vovro* ov)Ao? &v raCra Sti xarexo^voi juev 48e\oKdx?ov J 
BedTMVff ipya£6ptepoi* iXeuQtflbi&evTiuv 6e at/r&s taaGTOS Iwurtp 7r/?tj0up.eern 
KJiTtpyiifecrOai* —Hk,ROI>. lib. V. C. 87- 

Mr. Grotc's comment on this is one of the most eloquent and philosophical 
passages in his admirable Fourth Volume. 

The expression ’Itnfyopivj inroudaioy is like Some lines in old Bar hour's 

jioem of “The Bruce — 

“ Ah, Freedom e is a noble tiling : 

F redo roe makes man to haiff lyking, 

Fredome all solace to men gives : 

He lives at case, that freely lives/ 1 „ 
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that one victory would inspirit all Greece to combine against the 
common foe ; and that the latent seeds of revolt and disunion in 
the Persian empire would soon burst forth and paralyse its energies, 
eo as to leave Greek independence secure. 

With, these hopes and risks, Miltiades, on the afternoon of a 
September day, 490 n.c., gave the word for the Athenian army to 
prepare for battle. There were many local associations connected 
with those mountain heights, which were calculated powerfully to 
excite the spirits of the men, and of which the commanders well 
knew how to avail themselves in their exhortations to their troops 
before the encounter. Marathon itself was a region sacred to 
Hercules. Close to them was the fountain of Macaria, who had 
In days of yore devoted herself to death for the liberty of her 
people. The very plain on which they were to light was the scene 
of the exploits of their national hero, Theseus; and there, too, as 
old legends told, the Athenians and the Heraclidee had routed the 
invader, Eurystheus. These traditions were not mere cloudy 
myths, or idle fictions, but matters of implicit earnest faith to the 
men of that day : and many a fervent prayer arose from the 
Athenian ranks to the heroic spirits who while on earth had 
striven and suffered on that very spot, and who were believed to 
be now heavenly powers, looking down with interest on their still 
beloved country, and capable of interposing with superhuman aid 
in its behalf. 

According to old national custom, the warriors of each tribe 
were arrayed together; neighbour thus fighting by the side of 
neighbour, friend by friend, and the spirit of emulation and the 
consciousness of responsibility excited to the very utmost. The 
War-Ituler, Callimachus, had the leading of the right wing; the 
Plat scans formed the extreme left; and Themistocles and Aristides 
commanded the centre. The line consisted of the heavy-armed 
spearmen only, For the Greeks (until the time of I phi crates) 
took little or no account of light-armed soldiers in a pitched battle, 
using them only in skirmishes or for the pursuit of a defeated 
enemy. The panoply of the regular infantry consisted of a long 
spear, of a shield, helmet, breast-plate, greaves, and short sword. 
Thus equipped, they usually advanced slowly and steadily into 
action iu an uniform phalanx of about eight spears deep. But the 
military genius of Miltiades led him to deviate on this occasion 
from the commonplace tactics of his countrymen. It was essential 
for him to extend his line so as to cover all the practicable ground, 
and to secure himself from being outflanked and charged in the 
rep by the Persian horse. This extension involved the weakening 
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of Ms line. Instead of an uniform reduction of its strength, lie 
determined on detaching principally from Ills centre, which, from 
the nature of the ground, would have the heat opportunities for 
rallying if broken ; and on strengthening his wings, so as to insure 
advantage at those points; and ho trusted to his own skill, and to 
lus soldiers 1 discipline, for the improvement of that advantage into 
decisive victory, 1 1 


FLAX OF TUE BATTLE or JIARATHOX, 

In this order, and availing himself probably of the inequalities 
of the ground, so as to conceal his preparations from the enemy 
till the last possible moment, Miltiades drew up the eleven 
thousand infantry whose spears were to decide this crisis in the 
struggle between the European and the Asiatic worlds. The 

1 It is remarkable that there is 710 other Instance of a Greek genera! 
deviating from the ordinary mode of bringing a phalanx of spearmen into 
action, until the battles of Lcuctra and Matitineia, more than a century after 
Marathon, when Epammondas introduced the tactics {which Alexander the 
Great in ancient times, and Frederic the Great in modem times, made so 
famous) of concentrating an overpowering force on some decisive point of the 
enemy's line, while lie kept hack, or, in military phrase, refused the weaker 
part of his own, * 
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sacrifices. by which the favour of Ileaven "was sought, and its will 
consulted, wero announced to show propitious omens. The trumpet 
sounded for action, and, chanting the hymn of battle, the little 
army bore down upon the host of the foe. Then, too, along the 
mountain slopes of Marathon must have resounded the mutual 
exhortation which iEschylus, who fought in both battles, tells us 
was afterwards hoard over the waves of Salamis,—“ On, sons of 
the Greeks ! Strike for the freedom of your country ! strike for 
the freedom of your children and of your wives—for the shrines 
of your fathers" gods, and for the sepulchres of your sires. All— 
all ar* uow staked upon the strife ! ” 


Traces fo&v, Tre 
*EA€uSepflOre 

llfirSfts 1 , vaTicas, 0fa?t* re war peewit k$rj t 
©vfras re ■jrpQyAvwp, NSf vwep wdvr&v dydtv. 1 

Instead of advancing at the usual slow 1- pace of the phalanx. 
Mi Iliad es brought his men on at a run. They were all trained in 
the exercises of the palestra, so that there was no fear of their 
ending the charge in breathless exhaustion: and it was of the 
deepest importance for him to traverse as rapidly as possible the 
space of about a mile of level ground, that lay between the 
mountain foot and the Persian outposts, and so to get his troops 
into close action before the Asiatic cavalry could mount, form, and 
manoeuvre against him, or their archers keep him long under bow¬ 
shot, and before the enemy's generals could fairly deploy their 
masses. 

“When the Persians/' says Herodotus, “saw the Athenians 
running down on them, without horse or bowmen, and scanty in 
numbers, they thought them a set of madmen rushing upon certain 
destruction,” They began, however, to prepare to receive them, 
and the Eastern chiefs arrayed, as quickly as time and place 
allowed, the varied races who served in their motley ranks. 
Mountaineers from Hyrcania and Afghanistan, wild horsemen 
from the steppes of Khorassan, the black archers of Ethiopia, 
swordsmen from the banks of the Indus, the Gxus, the Euphrates, 
and the Nile, made ready against the enemies of the Great King. 
But no national cause inspired them, except the division of native 
Persians ; and in the large host there was no uniformity of lam 
guage, creed, race, or military system. Still, among them there were 
many gallant men, nnder a veteran general; they were familiarized 
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Tvil.li victory; and in contemptuous confidence their infantry, 
which alone had time to form, awaited the Athenian charge* On 
came the Greeks, with one unwavering line of levelled spears, 
against which the light targets, the short lances and s cyme tars of 
the Orientals offered weak defence. The front rank of the Asiatics 
must have gone down to a man at the first shock. Still they 
recoiled not, but strove by individual gallantry, and by the weight 
of numbers, to make up for the disadvantages of weapons and 
tactics, and to bear back the shallow line of the Europeans. In 
the centre, where the native Persians and the SacEe fought, they 
succeeded in breaking through the weaker part of the Athenian 
phalanx; and the tribes led by Aristides and Themistocles wore, 
after a brave resistance, driven back over the plain, and chased by 
the Persians up the valley towards the inner country. There the 
nature of the ground gave the opportunity of rallying and renewing 
the struggle ; and meanwhile, the Greek wings, where Miltiades 
had concentrated his chief strength, had routed the Asiatics opposed 
to them ; and the Athenian and Plat loan officers, instead of pursuing 
the fugitives, kept tlieir troops well in hand, and wheeling round 
they formed the two wings together. Miltiades instantly led them 
against the Persian centre, which had hitherto been triumphant, 
but which now fell back, and prepared to encounter these new and 
unexpected assailants. Aristides and Themistocles renewed the 
fight with their reorganized troops, and the full force of the Greeks 
was brought into close action with the Persian and Sacian divisions 
of the enemy. Datis’s veterans strove hard to keep their ground, 
and evening 1 was approaching before the stern encounter was 
decided. 

But the Persians, with their slight wicker shields, destitute of 
body-armour, and never taught by trainirtg to keep the even front 
and act with the regular movement of the Greek infantry, fought at 
grievous disadvantage with their shorter and fcobleT weapons against 
the compact array of well-armed Athenian and Platsean spearmen, 
all perfectly drilled to perform each necessary evolution in concert, 
and to preserve an uniform and unwavering lino in battle. In 
personal courage and in bodily activity the Persians were not 
inferior to their adversaries. Their spirits were not yet cowed by 
the recollection of former defeats j and they lavished their lives 
freely, rather than forfeit the fame which they had won by so 
many victories. While their rear-ranks poured an incessant shower 

3 'AA JC irpISf IcrWpa. 

AllISTGiUL Fisttw* 1085, 
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of arrows 1 over the heads of their comrades, the foremost Persians 
kept rushing forward, sometimes singly, sometimes in desperate 
groups of twelve or ten upon the projecting spears of the Greeks, 
striving to force a lane into the phalanx, and to bring their scithetars 
and daggers into play. 2 But the Greeks felt their superiority, and 
though the fatigue of the long-continued action told heavily on their 
inferior numbers, the sight of the carnage that they dealt amongst 
their assailants nerved them to fight still more fiercely on. 

At last the previously unvanquished lords of Asia turned their 
backs and fled, and the Greeks followed, striking them down, to the 
water’s cdgc, s where the invaders were now hastily launching their 
galleys, and seeking to embark and fly. Flushed with success, 
the Athenians dashed at the fleet. “ Bring fire, bring fire/ 1 was 
their cry; and they began to lay hold of the ships. But here the 
Asiatics resisted desperately, and the principal loss sustained by 
the Greeks was in the assault on the licet. Here fell the brave 
War-Enler Callimachus, the general Stesilaris, and other Athenians 
of note. Conspicuous among them was Cynaegeirus, the brother of 
the tragic poet J^schyUis. He had grasped the ornamental work on 
the stern of one of the galleys, and had his hand struck off by an 
axe. 4 Seven galleys were captured ; hut the Persians succeeded in 

1 a&TQ?trt, Oufj.hr 

dpifp -trap' &i’dp’ t 'hr 1 opYQf tt}& X€\vyijy Iffdtipp' 

T T Trh twp TQ^iVfiaTccv ovu rjp iSeti/ rdy ovpavdy, 

Aristoph. VcsjjcZ; 1082. 

3 Sec tlic description, in the 62d section of the ninth book of Herodotus oF 
the gallantry shown by the Persian infantry against the Lacedtemonimis at 
Platrea. We have no similar detail of the fight at Marathon, but wo know that 
ft was long and obstinately contested {sea the 113th section of the sixth book 
of Herodotus, and the lines from the “ Vcap* " already quoted), and the spirit 
of the Persians must have been even higher at Marathon than at Flatten. In 
both battles it was only the true Persians and the Sacse who showed this 
valour; the other Asiatics fled like sheep. 

0 The flying Mede, his shaftless broken bow; 

The fiery Greek, his red pursuing spear j 
Mountains above, Earth’s, Ocean's plain below. 

Death in the front. Destruction in the rear ! 

Such was the scene,—B yron’s Childc Harold. 

* Mr. Grote well remarks that this battle of the ships must have nrt- 
pliatieaUy recalled to iEschylus [and others of the Athenian combatantaj the 
fifteenth book of the Iliad,— 

Autcs £4 ftpifttia. p.ax'f] irapd P7)u£rb irvx&V* 
h «at drupms aAAjj\ot&tp 

dvreatf 4v TrrtAe^ujj' iinrvp.imit 4pLdxovro» 
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Baying tlie rest. They pushed otf from the fatal shore : but even 
here the skill of Datis did not desert him, and be sailed round to 
the western coast of Attica, in hopes to find the city unprotected, 
and to gain possession of it from some of the partisans of Hippias. 
Miltiades, however, saw and counteracted his manoeuvre. Leaving 
Aristides, and the troops of Ins tribe, to guard the spoil and the 
sluing the Athenian commander led Ids conquering army by a rapid 

*EkT<£>P Be IrpVfM'nS VG&S T/jipiiTQ 'Ii‘QVTOTT&pOtO t 
o^tiaAou, nucurefflAaOU 
is Tpotijv, ofrB 1 ceStis £10370175 irarpf&n yaiav, 
rpuirep TTfpl njfls % Ax ali> [ TocGts re 
BiJouf dXAijAiit'S auTOO'xeBdr 1 ouS* &pa roiye - 
rSfay diriiis dfj.$ts }nivQV r ouSe r 1 dbc^PTW, 
dAA 1 Ay* tyyvBev lard^roi, %va> 0 vp. 6 v tx Ql>r ^^ 

< 5 £eVi Sr) ireAvietrtftri feed ££&x oj ' to > 

kcI |[<pj?£n* 1 ju^dAom fftd dfi^iyvoarw. 

TToXXd Be ftaAn, /xfAdi'BfcTa, KtmTn^fVTa, 

Hkka fxiv fjf x €l fwv x a ^^ lS iriaoVf dkktt 5 ’ air' wua-'V 
di/Bp<iSi' fi&pvayLipttH 1 ' fct-t B* album 7 ala fjteXaiva. 

‘'EtfT top 54 TTp6pVTlB^V 67T«1 Xdjdtl/, OVX l 
fopAaemit' pierd jptpflv ®X wr J T£tt«jlv St tteAeveF' 

OTcreTe irDp, apa B v aural dukkifs fipui/f 1 duri)u I 
vuj/ rfAv vdvTav Zeu? ipiap £ 8 auc«', 
vijas £ketv t at Beupo ikwF dcKfjrt uokoutriit t 
pur ffl$p.ara irsAAd 0eVau, KafidrijTt yep 6 vr<ov w 

Then again there grew 

A bitter conflict at the fleet: you would have sudd none drew 
A weary breath, nor ever would, they laid so freshly on. 

* * * * Great Hector still directs 

His power against the first near ship. Twas that fair bark that brought 

rrotesilaus to Hie wars; and now, herself to nought, 

"With many Greek and Trojan lives aJl spell'd about her spoil: 

One slew another desperately, and close the deadly toil 

W<is pitch'd on both parts : not a shaft, not far-off striking dart 

Was used through all; one fight fell out, of one despiteful heart; 

Sharp axes, Iwybills, two-hand swords, and spears with two heads borne 
Were then the weapons ; fair short swords, with sanguine hilts still worn, 
Had use in like sort; of which last, ye might have numbers view'd 
Drop with dissolved anus from their hands, as mmy down-right hew’d 
From off their shoulders as they fought, their bawdries cut in twain : 

And thus the black blood flow’d on earth from soldiers hurt and slain. 

When Hector once had seised the ship, he clapt his fair broad hand 
Fast on the stem, and held it there, and there gave his command : 

Bring fire, and all together shout; now Jove hath drawn the veil 
From snch a day, as makes amends lor all his storms of hail ; 

By whose blest light wo take those ships, that in despite of heaven 
Took sea, and brought us worlds of woe .—Chaptriatfs Translation. 

1 " The painter of the nobler schools might find perhaps few subjects worthier 
of his art, than Aristides watching at night amhlst the torches of his men ovaj 
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night-march back across the country to Athens. And when the 
Persian ileet had doubled the Cape of Sunium and sailed up to the 
Athenian harbour in the morning, Pat is saw arrayed on the heights 
above the city the troops before whom bis men had fled on the 
preceding evening. All hope of further conquest in Europe for 
the time was abandoned, and the baffled armada returned to the 
Asiatic coasts* 

After the battle bad been fought, but while the dead bodies were 
yet on the ground, the promised reinforcement from Sparta arrived. 
Two thousand Lacedaemonian spearmen, starting immediately after 
the full moon, had inarched the hundred and fifty miles between 
Athens and Sparta in the wonderfully short time of three days. 
Though too late to share hi the glory of the action, they requested 
to be allowed to inarch to the battle-field to behold the Medea. 
They proceeded thither, gazed on the dead bodies of the invaders, 
and then, praising the Athenians and what they had done, they 
returned to Lacedaemon. 

The number of the Persian dead was six thousand four hundred; 
of the Athenians, a hundred and ninety-two. The number of 
Platasans who fell is not mentioned, hut as they fought in the part 
of the army which was not broken, it cannot have been large. 

The apparent disproportion between the losses of the two armies 
is not surprising, when we remember the armour of the Greek spear^ 
men, and the impossibility of heavy slaughter being inflicted by 
sword or lance on troops so armed, as long as they kept Arm in 
their ranks. 1 

The Athenian slain were buried on the field of battle. Tins was 
contrary to the nsual custom, according to which the bones of all 
who fell fighting for their country in each year were deposited in a 
public sepulchre in the suburb of Athens called the Cerameicus, 
Put it was felt that a distinction ought to be made in the funeral 
honours paid to the men of Marathon, even as their merit had been 
distinguished over that of all other Athenians. A lofty mound was 
raised on the plain of Marathon, beneath which the remains of the 
men of Athens who fell in the battle were deposited. Ten columns 
were erected on the spot, one for each of the Athenian tribes; and 
on the monumental column of each tribe were graven the names of 
those of its .members whose glory it was to have fallen in the great 

the Bains of Marathon, in sight of the blue jEgffian, no longer crowded with 
the Barbarian masts, and near the-white columns of the Temple of Hercules, 
beside which the Athenians had pitched their camp.”—L yttqn Bulweil 

i lAitford wolt refers to Crecy, Poietiers, and Agincourt, as instances ol 
similar disparity of loss between the conquerors and the conquered. 
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battle of liberation. The antiquary Pausanias read those names 
III ere six hundred years after the time when they were first graven. 1 
The columns have long perished, but the mound still marks the 
spot where the noblest heroes of antiquity, the Mapatfc wafuixoi 
repose. 

A separate tumulus was raised over the bodies of the slain 
Plateaus, and another over the light-armed slaves who had taken 
part and had fallen in the battle. 2 There was also a distinct 
sepulchral monument to the general to whose genius the victory 
was mainly due* Miltiades did not live long after his achievement 
at Marathon, hut he lived long enough to experience a lamentable 
reverse of his popularity and good fortune. As soon as the Persians 
had quitted the western coasts of the /Egcan, ho proposed to an 
assembly of the Athenian people that they should fit out seventy 
galleys, with a proportionate force of soldiers and military stores, 
and place them at his disposal} not telling them whither he 
meant to proceed, hut promising them that if they would equip the 
lores he asked for, and give him discretionary powers, he would lead 
it to a land where there was gold in abundance to he won with ease. 
The Greeks of that time believed in the existence of Eastern realms 
teeming with gold, as firmly as the Europeans of the sixteenth 
century believed in Eldorado of the West. The Athenians probably 
thought that the recent victor of Marathon, and former officer of 
Darius, was about to guide them on a secret expedition against 
some wealthy and unprotected cities of treasure in the Persian 
dominions. The armament was voted and equipped, and sailed 
eastward from Attica, no one but Miltiades knowing its destina¬ 
tion, until the Greek isle of Paros was reached, when his true 
object appeared. In former years, while connected with the 
Persians "as prince of the Chersonese, Miltiades had been involved 
in a quarrel with one of the leading men among the Parians, w ho 
bad injured his credit and caused some slights to be put upon him 
at the court of the Persian satrap, Hydames. The feud had ever 
since rankled in the heart of the Athenian chief, and he now 

1 Pausanias states, with implicit belief, that the battle-field was haunted at 
night by supernatural beings, and that the noise of combatants and the snorting 
of horses were heard to resound on it. The superstition has survived the 
change of creeds, and the shepherds of the neighbourhood still believe that 
spectral warriors contend on the plain, at midnight, and they say that they 
have heard the shouts of the combatants and the neighing of the steeds.—beo 
Grate and Thirl wall. 

2 It is probable that the Greek light-armed irregulars wore active in the 

attack on the Persian ships, and it was in this attack that the Greeks suffered 
their prineipsil loss. ^ 
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attacked Paros for tha sake of avenging himself on his ancient 
enemy. His pretext, as general of the Athenians, was, that the 
Italians had aided the armament of Datis with a war-galley 
The Parians pretended to treat about terms of surrender, but used 
the time which they thus gained in repairing the defective parts 
of the fortifications of their city ■ and they then set the Athenians 
at defiance. So fir, says Herodotus, the accounts of all the Greeks 
agree. But the Parians, in after years, told also a wild legend, 
how a captive priestess of a Parian temple of the Deities of the 
Earth promised Miltiades to give him the means of capturing 
Paros: how, at her bidding, the Athenian general went alone at 
night and forced his way into a holy shrine, near the city gale, hut 
with what purpose it was not known : how a supernatural awe 
came over him, and in liis flight he fell and fractured his leg: 
how an oracle afterwards forbad the Parians to punish the sacri¬ 
legious and traitorous priestess, ‘‘because it was fated that Miltiades 
should come to an ill end, and she was only the instrument to 
lead him to evil” Such was the tale that Herodotus heard at 
Paros. Certain it was that MOtiades either dislocated or broke his 
leg during an unsuccessful siege of that city, and returned home in 
evil plight with his baffled and defeated forces. 

The indignation of the Athenians was proportionate to the hope 
and excitement which his promises had raised Xanthippus, the 
head of one of the first families in Athens, indicted him before 
the supreme popular tribunal for the capital offence of having 
deceived the people. JIis guilt w as undeniable, and the Athenians 
passed their verdict accordingly. But the recollections of Lemnos 
and Marathon, and the sight of the fallen general, who lay stretched 
on a couch - before them, pleaded successfully in mitigation of 
punishment, and the sentence was commuted from death to a fine 
of fifty talents. This was paid by his son, the afterwards illus¬ 
trious Ciuion, Miltiadcs dying, soon after the trial, of the injury 
which he had received at Paros, 1 

1 The common-place calumnies against the Athenians respecting Miltiadcs 
have been well answered by Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton in his “ Rise and Full 
ol' Athens,” and Bishop Thirl wall in the second volume of his ts B istory of 
Greece j” but they have received their most complete refutation from 
Mr. Qrote in the fourth volume of his History, p. 490 et setp, and notes. 1 quite 
concur with him that, " looking to the practice of the Athenian dicasteiy in 
Criminal cases, fifty talents was the minor penalty actually proposed by the 
defenders of Miltiadcs themselves as a substitute for the punishment of death. 
J n those penal cases at Athens, where the punishment was not lised before¬ 
hand by the terms of the law, if the person accused was found guilty, it was 
customary to submit to the jurors subsequently and separately, the question 
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The melancholy end of Miltiades, after his elevation to such a 
height of power and glory* must often have been recalled to the 
mind of the ancient Greeks by the sight of one, in particular, of 
the memorials of the great battle which lie won* This was the 
remarkable statue (minutely described by Pausanias) which the 
Athenians, in the time of Pericles, caused to he hewn out of a huge 
block of marble, which, it was believed, had been provided by I) a tig 
tofprm a trophy of the anticipated victory of the Persians* Phidias 
fashioned out of this a colossal image of the goddess Nemesis, Iho 
deity whose peculiar function was to visit the exuberant prosperity 
both of nations and individuals with sudden and awful reverses. 
This statue was placed in a temple of the goddess at Khamnus, 
about eight miles from Marathon. Athens herself contained nume¬ 
rous memorials of her primary great victory* Panenus, the cousin 
of Phidias, represented it in fresco on the walls of the painted 
porch ; and, centuries afterwards, the figures of Miltiades and Cal¬ 
limachus at the head of the Athenians were conspicuous in the 
fresco* The tutelary deities were exhibited taking part in the fray* 
In the back-ground were seen the Phoenician galleys ; and nearer 
to the spectator, the Athenians and the Platieans (distinguished 
by their leathern helmets) were chasing routed Asiatics into the 
marshes and the sea* The battle was sculptured also on the Temple 
of Victory in the Acropolis; and even now there may be traced on 
the frieze the figures of fire Persian combatants with their lunar 

as to the amount of punishment. First, the accuser named the penalty which 
he thought suitable; next, the accused person was cubed upon to name 
an amount of penalty for himself, and the jurors were constrained to take 
their choice between these two ; no third gradation of penalty being admissible 
fur consideration* Of course, under such circumstances, it was Lke interest of 
the accused party to name, even in his own case, some real and serious 
penalty, something which the jurors might be likely to deem not wholly 
inadequate to his crime just proved; for if lie proposed some penalty only 
trifling, he drove them to prefer the heavier sentence recommended by Ida 
opponent." The stories of Miltiades having been cast into prison and died 
there, and of ;Ms having been saved from death only by the interposition of the 
Prytanis of the day, are, 1 think, rightly rejected by Mr, Grote as the fictions 
of after ages. The silence of Herodotus respecting them is decisive* It is 
true that Plato, in the Gorgias, says that the Athenians passed a vote to 
throw Miltiades into the Barathrum, and speaks of the interposition ol the 
Frytaula in his favour; but it is to be remembered that Plato, with all his 
transcendent genius, was fas Niebuhr has termed him) a very indifferent 
patriot, who loved to blacken the character of Ms country’s ’democratic insti¬ 
tutions ; and if the fact was that the Prytanis, at the trial ol Miltiades, 
opjiosed the vote of capital punishment, and spoke in favour of the milder 
sentence, Plato (in a passage written to show the misfortunes that befell 
Athenian statesmen) would readily exaggerate this fact into the story that 
appears in his text. 
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shields, their hows and quivers, their curved acimcturs, their loo^e 
trowsers, and Phrygian tiaras. 1 

These and other memorials of Marathon were the produce of the 
meridian age of Athenian intellectual splendour—of the age of 
Phidias and Pericles* For it ivas not merely by tine generation of 
men whom the battle liberated from Hippias and the Modes, that 
the transcendent importance of their victory was gratefully recog¬ 
nised. Through the whole epoch of her prosperity, through the 
long Olympiads of her decay, through centuries after her fall, 
Athens looked back on the day of Marathon as the brightest of her 
national existence. 

By a natural blending of ]>atriotic pride with grateful piety, the 
very spirits of the Athenians who fell at Marathon were deified by 
their countrymen. The inhabitants of the districts of Marathon 
paid religious rites to them ; and orators solemnly invoked them in 
their most impassioned adjurations before the assembled men of 
Athens. “ Xothing was omitted that could keep alive the remem¬ 
brance of a deed which bad first taught the Athenian people to 
know its own strength, by measuring it with the power which had 
subdued the greater part of the known world. The consciousness 
thus awakened fixed its character, its station, and its destiny; it 
was the spring of its later great actions and ambitious enterprises/* 3 

It was not indeed by one defeat, however signal, that the pride 
of Persia could be broken, and her dreams of universal empire bo 
dispelled. Ten years afterwards she renewed her attempts upon 
Europe on a grander scale of enterprise, and was repulsed by Greece 
with greater and reiterated loss. Larger forces and heavier slaughter 
than had been seen at Marathon signalized the conflicts of Greeks 
and Persians at Artemisinin, Salainis, Platcea, and the Eurymedon. 
But mighty and momentous as these battles were, they rank not 
with Marathon in importance. They originated no new impulse. 
They turned back no current of fate. They were merely con¬ 
firmatory of the already existing bias which Marathon had created* 
The day of Mara lb on is the critical epoch in the history of the two 
nations, it broke for ever the spell of Persian invincibility, which 
had paralysed men's minds. It generated among the Greeks the 
spirit which beat back Xerxes, and afterwards led on Xenophon, 
Agesilaus, and Alexander, in terrible retaliation, through their 
Asiatic campaigns. It secured for mankind the intellectual trea¬ 
sures of Athens, the growth of free institutions, the liberal enlighten¬ 
ment of the Western world, and the gradual ascendancy for many 
ages of the great principles of European civilization. 

1 Wordsworth^ 11 Greece," p. 115* 3 Thirl wall. 
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EXPLANATORY REMARKS ON SOME OF THE CIRCUMSTANCES 
OF THE RATTLE OF MARATHON* 

NoTmisfG is said by Herodotus of the Persian cavalry taking any 
part in the battle, although lie mentions that Hippias recommended 
the Persians to land at Marathon, because the plain was favourable 
for cavalry evolutions. In the life of Mil blades, ■which is usually 
cited as the production of Cornelius Nepos, hut which I believe to 
he of no authority whatever, it is said that Miltrades protected Ids 
flanks from the enemy’s horse hv an abattis of felled trees* While 
he was on the high ground he would not have required this defence; 
and it is not likely that the Persians would have allowed liim to 
erect it on the plain* 

Bishop Thirlwall calls our attention to a passage in Suidas, where 
the proverb Xwpts bracts is said to have originated from so mo 
Ionian Greeks, who were serving compulsorily in the army of Datls, 
contriving to inform Miltiades that the Persian cavalry had gone 
away, whereupon Miltiades immediately joined battle and gained 
the victory. There may probably be a gleam of truth in this 
legend* If Batiks cavalry was numerous, as the abundant pastures 
of Euboea were close at hand, the Persian general, when he thought, 
from the inaction of his enemy, that they did not mean to come 
•down from the heights and give battle, might naturally send the 
larger part of his horse back across the channel to tlie neighbour¬ 
hood of Eretria, where he had already left a detachment, and where 
his military stores must have been deposited* dhe knowledge 
of such a movement would of course confirm Miltiades in his 
resolution to bring on a speedy engagement. 

But* in truth, whatever amount of cavalry we suppose Datis to 
have had with him on the day of Marathon, their inaction in tho 
battle is intelligible, if we believe the attack of tho Athenian spear¬ 
men to have been as sudden as it was rapid* The Persian horse- 
soldier, on an alarm being given, had to take the shackles off his 
horse, to strap the saddle on, and bridle him, besides equipping 
himself (see Xenoph. Anab* lib. iii* c< 4); and when each individual 
horseman was ready, the line had to be formed ; and tho time that it 
takes to form the Oriental cavalry hi line for a charge, has, in all 
ages, been observed by Europeans, 

The wet state of the marshes at each end ol the plain, in the 
time of year when the battle was fought, has been adverted to by 
Mr Wordsworth; and this would hinder the Persian general from 
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arranging and employing Lis horsemen on his extreme wings, while 
it also enabled the Greeks, as they came forward, to occupy the 
whole breadth of the practicable ground with an unbroken line of 
levelled spears, against which, if any Persian horse advanced, they 
would be driven back in confusion upon their own foot 

Even numerous and fully-arrayed bodies of cavalry have been 
repeatedly broken, both in ancient and modern warfare, by resolute 
charges of infantry. For instance, it was by an attack of some 
picked cohorts that Csesar routed the Pompeian cavalry, which had 
previously defeated his own at Pharsal ia. 

I have represented the battle of Marathon as beginning in the 
afternoon, and ending towards evening If it had lasted all day, 
Herodotus would have probably mentioned that fact. That it ended 
towards evening is, 1 think, proved by the line from the Vespa} ,r 
which I have already quoted, and to which my attention was called 
by Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton's account of the battle. I think 
that the succeeding lines in Aristophanes, also already quoted, 
justify the description which I have given of the rear-ranks of the 
Persians keeping up a flight of arrows over the heads of their 
comrades against the Greeks. 


SYNOPSIS OF EVENTS BETWEEN THE BATTLE OF JtfAIUTHON, 
n. a 490, AND THE DEFEAT OF THE ATHENIANS AT* 
SYRACUSE, b. o. 413. 

mo, 490 to 487* All Asia is filled with the preparations made 
by King Darius for a new expedition against G reece. Them [stocks 
persuades the Athenians to leave off dividing the proceeds of their 
silver mines among themselves, and to employ the money in 
strengthening their navy. 

4S7. Egypt revolts from the Persians, and delays the expedition 
against Greece. 

485. Darius dies, and Xerxes his son becomes King of Persia in 
his stead- 

484. The Persians recover Egypt. 

480 Xerxes invades Greece, Indecisive actions between the 
Persian and Greek fleets at Artemisinin. Destruction of the three 
hundred Spartans at Thermopyhe. The Athenians abandon Attica 
and go on shipboard. Great naval victory of the Greeks at Salamis. 
Xerxes returns to Asia, leaving a chosen army under Maidonius, to 
cany on the war against the Greeks, 
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478. Mardonius and 3iis army destroyed by the Greeks at Flatajo. 
The Greeks land hi Asia Minor, and defeat a Persian force at 
Mycale, In this and the following years the Persians lose all their 
conquests in Europe, and many on the coast of Asia. 

477- Many of the Greek maritime states take Athens as their 
leader, instead of Sparta. 

466. Victories of Cimon over the Persians at the Eurymedon. 

464- Be volt of the Helots against Sparta. Third Messenian 
war- 

460. Egypt again revolts against Persia. The Athenians send a 
powerful armament to aid the Egyptians, which* after gaining some 
successes, is destroyed, and Egypt submits. This war lasted six 
years, 

457. Wars in Greece between the Athenian and several Pelo¬ 
ponnesian states. Immense exertions of Athens at this time. 
“ There is an original inscription still preserved in the Louvre, 
which attests the energies of Athens at this crisis, when Athens, 
Uke Engl anil in modern wars, at once sought conquests abroad, and 
repelled enemies at home. At the period we now advert to 
(b.C- 4§7}j an Athenian armament of two hundred galleys was 
engaged in a bold though unsuccessful expedition against Egypt. 
The Athenian crews had landed, had won a battle; they had then 
re-embarked and sailed up the Nile, and were busity besieging 
the Persian garrison in Memphis. An the complement of a trireme 
' galley was at least two hundred men, we cannot estimate the forces 
then employed by Athens against Egypt at less than forty thousand 
men. At the same time sho kept squadrons on the coasts of 
Phoenicia and Cyprus, and yet maintained a home-fleet that enabled 
her to defeat her Peloponnesian enemies at Cecryphake and iEgina, 
capturing in the last engagement seventy galleys. This hist fact 
may give ns some idea of the strength of the Athenian home-fleet 
that gained the victory; and by adopting the same ratio of multi¬ 
plying whatever number of galleys we suppose to have been 
employed, by two hundred, so as to gain the aggregate number of 
the crews, we may form some estimate of the forces which this little 
Greek state then kept on foot. Between sixty and seventy thou¬ 
sand men mast have served in her fleets during that year. Her 
tenacity of purpose was equal to her boldness of enterprise- Sooner 
than yield or withdraw from any of their expeditions the Athenians 
at this very lime, when Corinth sent an army to attack their garri¬ 
son at Megara, did not recall a single crow or a single soldier from 
/Eg ina or from abroad; but the lads and old men, who had been 
left to guard the eity, fought and won a battle against these new 
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assailants. The inscription which we have referred to is graven on 
a votive tablet to the memory of the dead, erected in that year by 
£ke Erecthean tribe, one of the ten into which the Athenians were 
divided. It shows, as Thirl wall has remarked, 44 that the Athenians 
ware conscious of the greatness of their own effortand in it this 
little civic community of the ancient world still 44 records to us with 
emphatic simplicity, that 1 its slain fell in Cyprus, in Egypt, in 
Phoenicia, at Halias, in Angina, and in Megara, in the same year?" 1 

455. A thirty years 1 truce concluded between Athens and Lace* 
daemon, 

440. The Samians endeavour to throw oif the supremacy of 
Athens. Samos completely reduced to subjection. Pericles is now 
sole director of the Athenian councils. 

431, Commencement of the great Peloponnesian war, in which 
Sparta, at the head of nearly all the Peloponnesian states, and aided 
by the Boeotians and some of the other Greeks beyond the Isthmus, 
endeavours to reduce the power of Athens, and to restore indepen¬ 
dence to the Greek maritime states who were the subject allies of 
Athens. At the commencement of the war the Peloponnesian 
armies repeatedly invade and ravage Attica, but Athens herself is 
impregnable, and her fleets secure her the dominion of the sea. 

430, Athens visited by a pestilence, which sweeps off large 
numbers of her population. 

425, The Athenians gain great advantages over the Spartans at 
Sphacteria, and by occupying Cythera; but they suffer a severe 
defeat in Boeotia, and the Spartan general, Brasidas, leads an expe¬ 
dition to the Thracian coasts, and conquers many of the most 
valuable Athenian possessions in those regions, 

421, Nominal truce for thirty years between Athens and Sparta, 
but hostilities continue on the Thracian coast and in other quarters. 

415, The Athenians send an expedition to conquer Sicily. 


1 Picons of the Athenian Navy. 
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CHAPTER II 


DEFEAT OF THE ATHENIANS AT SYRACUSE, B.C. 413* 

“The Romans knew not, and could not know, how deeply the greatness of 
their own posterity, and the fate of the whole Western world, were involved 
in the destruction of the fleet of Athens m the harbour of Syracuse. Had 
that great expedition proved victorious, the energies of Greece during the next 
eventful century would have found their field in the West no less than in the 
East; Greece, and not Rome, might have conquered Carthage ; Greek instead 
of Latin might have been at this day the principal element of the language of 
Spain, of France, and of Italy ; anddlie laws of Athens, rather than of Rome, 
might be the foundation of the law of tire civilized world/'—A hnojjx 

l£ The great expedition to Sicily, one of the most decisive events in the 
history of the world. Tl —HlEBUHR. 

Few cities have undergone more memorable sieges during ancient 
and mediaeval times, than has the city of Syracuse. Athenian, 
Carthaginian, Roman, Vandal, Byzantine, Saracen, and Kornian, 
have in turns beleaguered her walls; and the resistance which 
she successfully opposed to some of her early assailants was of the 
deepest importance, not only to the fortunes of the generations 
then in being, but to all the subsequent current of human events. 
To adopt the eloquent expressions of Arnold respecting the cheek 
which she gave to the Carthaginian arms, ** Syracuse was a break¬ 
water, which God's providence raised np to protect the yet imma¬ 
ture strength of Rome,” And her triumphant repulse of the great 
Athenian expedition against her was of even more wide-spread and 
enduring importance. It forms a decisive epoch in the strife for 
universal empire, in which all the great states of antiquity succes¬ 
sively engaged and failed. 

The present city of Syracuse is a place of little or no military 
strength, as the fire of artillery from the neighbouring heights 
would almost completely command it. But in ancient warfare its 
position, and the care bestowed on its walls, rendered it formidably 
strong against the means of offence which then were employed by 
besieging armies. * 

p 2 
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thousand five hundred years ago; and the modem city has shrunk 
again into these primary limits* But, in the fifth century before 
our era, the growing wealth and population of the Syracusans 
had led them to occupy and include within their city walls portion 
after portion of the mainland lying next to the little isle; so that 
at the time of the Athenian expedition the seaward part of the land 
between the two hays already spoken of was built over, and fortified 
from hay to hay; constituting the larger part of Syracuse. 

The landward wall, therefore, of the city traversed this knob of 
Jand, which continues to slope upwards from the sea, and which to 


The ancient city, in the time of the Peloponnesian war, was 
chiefly built on the knob of land which projects into the sea on the 
eastern coast of Sicily, between two bays ; one of which, to the 
north, was called the hay of Thapsus, while the southern one 
formed the great harbour of the city of Syracuse itself A small 
island, or peninsula (for such it soon was rendered), lies at the 
south-eastern extremity of this knob of land, stretching almost 
entirely across the mouth of the great harbour, and rendering it 
nearly land-locked. This island comprised the original settlement 
of the first Greek colonists from Corinth, who founded Syracuse two 
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the west of the old fortifications (that is, towards the interior of 
Sicily) rises rapidly for a mile or two, but diminishes in width, and 
finally terminates in a long narrow ridge, between which and Mount 
Eybla a succession of chasms and uneven low ground extend. On 
each flank of this ridge the descent is steep and precipitous from its 
summits to the strips of level land that lie immediately below it, 
both to the south-west and north-west. 

The usual mode of assailing fortified towns in the time of the 
Peloponnesian war, was to build a double wall round them, 
sufficiently strong to check any sally of the garrison from within, 
or any attack of a relieving force from without. The interval 
within the two walls of the circumvallation was roofed over, and 
formed barracks, in which the besiegers posted themselves, and 
awaited the effects of want or treachery among the besieged in 
producing a surrender. And, in every Greek city of those days, 
as in every Italian republic of the middle ages, the rage of 
domestic sedition between aristocrats and democrats ran high. 
Eancorous refugees swarmed in the camp of every invading enemy; 
and every blockaded city was' sure to contain within its walls a 
body of intriguing malcontents, who were eager to purchase a 
party-triumph at the expense of a national disaster. I 1 amine and 
faction were the allies on whom besiegers relied. Tlic generals of 
that time trusted to the operation of these sure confederates as 
soon as they could establish a complete blockade. J hey rarely 
ventured on the attempt to storm any fortified post. Por the 
military engines of antiquity were feeble in breaching masonry, 
before the improvements which the first Dionysius effected in the 
mechanics of destruction; and the lives of spearmen the boldest 
and most highly-trained would, of course, have been idly spent in 
charges against unshattered walls. 

A city built close to the sea, like Syracuse, was impregnable, 
save by the combined operations of a superior hostile fleet and a 
superior hostile army. And Syracuse, from her size, her popu¬ 
lation, and her military and naval resources, not unnaturally 
thought herself secure from finding in another Greek city a foe 
capable of sending a sufficient armament to menace her with 
capture and subjection. But in the spring of 414 b.g. the Athenian 
navy was mistress of her harbour and the adjacent seas ; ail Athenian 
army had defeated her troops, and cooped them within the town; 
and from bay to bay a blockading-wall was being rapidly carried 
across the strips of level ground and the high ridge outside the 
city (then termed Epipolse), which, if completed, would have cut 
tlie Syracusans off from all succour from the interior 01 bicily, 
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and have left them at the mercy of tfiw Athenian generals* 
The besiegers’ works were, indeed, unfinished; but every day the 
unfortified interval in their lines grew narrower, and with it 
diminished all apparent hope of safety for the beleaguered town. 

Athens was now staking the Sower of her forces, and the accu¬ 
mulated fruits of seventy years of glory, on one bold throw for the 
dominion of the Western world* As Napoleon from Mount Occur 
de Lion pointed to St. Jean d’Aere, and told his staff that the 
capture of that town would decide his destiny, and would change 
the face of the world ; so the Athenian officers, from the heights of 
Epipolffi, must have looked on Syracuse, and felt that with its fall 
all the known powers of the earth would fall beneath them* They 
must have felt also that Athens, if repulsed there, must pause for 
ever in her career of conquest, and sink from an imperial republic 
into a ruined and subservient community* 

At Marathon* the first in date of the Great Battles of the World, 
we beheld Athens struggling for self-preservation against the in¬ 
vading armies of the East. At Syracuse she appears as the ambitious 
and oppressive invader of others. In her, as in other republics of 
old and of modern times, the same energy that had inspired the 
most heroic efforts in defence of the national independence, soon 
learned to employ itself in daring and unscrupulous schemes of self- 
aggrandizement at the expense of neighbouring nations. In the 
interval between the Persian and Peloponnesian wars she had 
rapidly grown into a conquering and dominant state, tlio chief of a 
thousand tributary cities, and the mistress cf the largest and best- 
manned navy that the Mediterranean had yet beheld. The occupa¬ 
tions of her territory by Xerxes and Mardonius, in the second 
Persian war, had forced her whole population to become mariners; 
and the glorious results of that struggle confirmed them in their zeal 
for their country’s service at sea. The voluntary suffrage of the 
Greek cities of the coasts and islands of the Aegean first placed 
Athens at the head of the confederation formed for the further pro¬ 
secution of the war against PeTsia, But this titular ascendancy was 
soon converted by her into practical and arbitrary dominion* She 
protected them from piracy and the Persian power, which soon fell 
into decrepitude and decay ; but she exacted in return implicit 
obedience to herself* She claimed and enforced a prerogative of 
taxing them at her discretion ; and proudly refused to be account¬ 
able tor her mode of expending their supplies* Pemonstranco 
against her assessments was treated as factious disloyalty; and 
refusal to pay was promptly punished as revolt* Permitting ami 
encouraging hex subject allies to furnish all their contingents in 
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money, instead of part consisting of ships and men, the sovereign 
republic gained the double object of training her own citizens bv 
constant and well-paid service in her fleets, and of seeing her con¬ 
federates lose their skill and discipline by inaction, and become 
more and more passive and powerless under her yoke. Their towns 
were generally dismantled ; while the imperial city herself was for- 
tilled with the greatest care and sumptuousness : the accumulated 
revenues from her tributaries serving to strengthen and adorn to 
the utmost her havens, her docks, her arsenals, her theatres, and 
her shrines ; and to array her in that plenitude of architectural 
magnificence, the ruins of which still attest the intellectual grandeur 
of the age and people, which produced a Pericles to plan and a 
Phidias to execute. 

All republics that acquire supremacy over other nations, rule 
them selfishly and oppressively. There is no exception to this in 
either ancient or modern times. Caithage, Home, Venice, Genoa, 
Florence, Pisa, Holland, and Republican France, all tyrannized over 
every province and subject state where they gained authority. Hut 
none of them openly avowed their system of doing so upon prin¬ 
ciple, with the candour which the Athenian republicans displayed, 
when any remonstrance was made against the severe exactions wfiich 
they imposed upon their vassal allies. They avowed that their 
empire was a tyranny, and frankly stated that they solely trusted to 
force and terror to uphold it They appealed to what they called 
“the eternal law of nature, that the weak should be coerced by the 
strong.” 1 Sometimes they stated, and not without some truth, that 
the unjust hatred of Sparta against themselves forced them to be 
unjust to others in self-defence. To be safe they must bo powerful; 
and to be powerful they must plunder and coerce their neighbours. 
They never dreamed of communicating any franchise, or share in 
office, to their dependents ; but jealously monopolized every post of 
command, and all political and judicial power; exposing themselves 
to every risk with unflinching gallantry; enduring cheerfully the 
laborious training and severe discipline which their sea-service 
required; venturing readily on every ambitious scheme; and never 
suffering difficulty or disaster to shake their tenacity of purpose. 
Their hope was to acquire unbounded empire for their country, 
and the means of maintaining each of the thirty thousand citizens 
who made up the sovereign republic, in exclusive devotion to 
military occupations, and to those brilliant sciences and arts in 
which Athens already had reached the meridian of intellectual 
splendour. 

1 Ad ipo\ fraT*lpY£tf0G'i_™TlllJC< L 7J. 
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Her great political dramatist speaks of the Athenian empire as 
comprehending a t lion sand states. The language of the stage must 
not be taken too literally $ but the number of the dependencies of 
Athens, at the time when the Peloponnesian confederacy attacked 
her, was undoubtedly very great. With a few trifling exceptions, 
all the islands of the iEgean, and all the Greek cities, which in that 
age fringed the coasts of Asia Minor, the Hellespont, and Thrace, 
paid tribute to Athens, and implicitly obeyed her orders. The 
iEgean Sea was an Attic lake. Westward of Greece, her influence, 
though strong, was not equally predominant. She had colonies and 
allies among the wealthy and populous Greek settlements in Sicily 
and South Italy, but she had no organized system of confederates iu 
those regions ; and her galleys brought her no tribute from the 
western seas. The extension of her empire over Sicily was the 
favourite project of her ambitious orators and generals. While her 
great statesman Pericles lived, his commanding genius kept his 
countrymen nnder control, and forbade them to risk the fortunes of 
Athens in distant enterprises, while they had unsubdued and 
powerful enemies at their own doors. He taught Athens this 
maxim; but he also taught her to know and to use her own strength, 
and when Pericles had departed, the bold spirit which he had 
fostered overleaped the salutary limits which he had prescribed. 
"When her bitter enemies, the Corinthians, succeeded, in 431 B.C., 
in inducing Sparta to attack her, and a confederacy was formed of 
five-sixths of the continental Greeks, all animated by anxious 
jealousy and hitter hatred of Athens ; when armies far superior in 
numbers and equipment to those which had marched against the 
Persians were poured into the Athenian territory, and laid it waste 
to the city walls ; the general opinion was that Athens would, in 
two or three years at the farthest, be reduced to submit to the 
requisitions of her invaders. But her strong fortifications, by which 
she was girt and linked to her principal haven, gave her, in those 
ages, almost all the advantages of an insular position. Pericles had 
made her trust to her empire of the seas. Every Athenian in those 
days was a practised seaman. A state indeed whose members, of 
an age fit for service, at no time exceeded thirty thousand, and 
whose territorial extent did not equal half Sussex, could only have 
acquired such a naval dominion as Athens once held, by devoting, 
and zealously training, all its sons to service in its fleets. In order 
to man the numerous galleys which she sent out, she necessarily 
employed also large numbers of hired mariners and slaves at the 
oar; but the staple of her crews was Athenian, and all posts of 
ennmand were held by native citizens. It was by reminding them 
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of this, of their long practice in seamanship, and the certain 
superiority which their discipline gave them over the enemas 
marine, that their great minister mainly encouraged them to resist 
the combined powder of Lacedaemon and her allies. He taught them 
that Athens might thus reap the fruit of her zealous devotion to 
maritime affairs ever since the invasion of the Modes; “she had 
not, indeed, perfected herself; but the Toward of her superior 
training was the rule of the sea—a mighty dominion, for it gave he*- 
the rule of much fair land beyond its waves, safe from the idle 
ravages with which the Lacedaemonians might harass Attica, but 
never could subdue Athens.” 1 

Athens accepted the war with which her enemies threatened her, 
lather than •descend from her pride of place. And though the 
awful visitation of the Plague came upon her, and swept away 
more of her citizens than the Dorian spear laid low, she held her 
own gallantly against her foes. If the Peloponnesian armies in 
irresistible strength wasted every spring her corn lands, her vine¬ 
yards, and her olive groves with fire and sword, she retaliated on 
their coasts with her fleets j which, if resisted, were only resisted 
to display the pre-eminent skill and bravery of her seamen. Some 
of her subject-allies revolted, but the revolts were in general sternly 
and promptly quelled. The genius of one enemy had, indeed, 
inflicted blows on her poorer in Thrace which she was unable to 
remedy; but ho fed in battle in the tenth year of the war; and 
with the loss of Erasidas the Lacedaemonians seemed to have lost all 
energy and judgment Doth sides at length grew weary of the 
war; and in 421 b .a a truce of fifty years was concluded, which* 
though ill kept, and though many of the confederates of Sparta 
refused to recognise it, and hostilities still continued in many parts 
of Greece* protected the Athenian territory from the ravages of 
enemies, and enabled Athens to accumulate large sums out of the 
proceeds of her annual revenues. So also, as a few years passed 
by, the havoc which the pestilence and the sword had made in her 
population was repaired ; and in 415 e.c. Athens was full of bold 
and restless spirits, who longed for some field of distant enterprise, 
wherein they might signalize themselves, and aggrandize the state; 
and who looked on the alarm of Spartan hostility as a mere old 
woman's tale. When Sparta had wasted their territory she had 
done her worst; and the fact of its always being in her power to 
do so, seemed a strong reason for seeking to increase the trans¬ 
marine dominion of Athens. 

The West was now the quarter towards which, the thoughts 01 
1 Thuc., lib. i sec. 144. 
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every aspiring Athenian were directed* From the very beginning 
of the war Athens had kept up an interest in Sicily ; and hei 
squadrons had from time to time appeared on its coasts and taken 
part in the dissensions in which the Sicilian Greeks were universally 
engaged one against the other. There were plausible grounds for 
a direct quarrel, and an open attack by the Athenians upon Syracuse. 

With the capture of Syracuse all Sicily, it was hoped, would be 
secured Carthage and Italy were next to ho assailed. With large 
levies of Iberian mercenaries she then meant to overwhelm her 
Peloponnesian enemies. The Persian monarchy lay in hopeless 
imbecility, inviting Greek invasion ; nor did the known world 
contain the power that seemed capable of checking the growing 
might of Athens, if Syracuse once could be hers. 

The national historian of Rome has left us, as an episode of his 
great work, a disquisition on the probable effects that would have 
followed, if Alexander the Great had invaded Italy. Posterity has 
generally regarded that disquisition as proving Livy's patriotism 
more strongly than his impartiality or acuteness. Yet, right or 
wrong, the speculations of the Roman writer were directed to the 
consideration of a very remote possibility. To whatever age Alex¬ 
ander’s life might have been prolonged, the East would have 
furnished full occupation for his martial ambition, as well as for 
those schemes of commercial grandeur and imperial amalgamation 
of nations, in which the truly great qualities of his mind loved to 
display themselves. With his death the dismemberment of his 
empire among his generals was certain, even as the dismember¬ 
ment of Napoleon's empire among his marshals would certainly 
have ensued, if he had been cut off in the zenith of his power. 
Pome, also, was far weaker when the Athenians were in Sicily, 
than she was a centuiy afterwards, in Alexander’s time. There can 
be little doubt but that Pome would have been blotted out from 
the independent powers of tbe West, had she been attacked at 
the end of the fifth centuiy e.c., by an Athenian army, largely 
aided by Spanish mercenaries, and flushed with triumphs over 
Sicily and Africa ; instead of the collision between her and Greece 
having been deferred until the latter had sunk into decrepitude, 
and the Roman Mars had grown into full vigour. 

The armament which the Athenians equipped against Syracuse 
was in every way worthy of the state which formed such projects 
of universal empire; and it has been truly termed <f the noblest 
that ever yet had been sent forth by a free and civilized com mom 
wealth” 1 The fleet consisted of one hundred and thirty-four war- 
1 Arnold's History of Rome. 
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galleys, with a multitude of store ships. A powerful force of the 
Lest heavy-armed infantry that Athens and her allies could furnish 
was sent on board 3 together with a smaller number of slingers and 
bowmen* The quality of the forces was even more remarkable 
than the number. The seal of individuals vied with that of the 
republic in giving every galley the best possible crew, and every 
troop the most perfect accoutrements. And with private as well as 
public wealth eagerly lavished on all that could give splendour as 
well as efficiency to the expedition, the fated ileet began its voyage 
for the Sicilian shores in the summer of 415 b.c. 

The Syracusans themselves, at the time of the Peloponnesian 
war, were a bold and turbulent democracy, tyrannizing over the 
weaker Greek cities in Sicily, and trying to gain in that island 
the same arbitrary supremacy which Athens maintained along the 
eastern coast of the Mediterranean. In numbers and in spirit 
they were fully equal to the Athenians, but far inferior to them 
in military and naval discipline* When the probability of an 
Athenian invasion was first publicly discussed at Syracuse, and 
efforts were made by some of the wiser citizens to improve the state 
of the national defences, and prepare for the impending danger, 
the rumours of coming war and the proposals for preparation 
were received by the mass of the Syracusans with scornful in¬ 
credulity* The speech of one of their popular orators is preserved 
to us in Thucydides, 1 and many of its topics might, by a slight 
alteration of names and details, serve admirably for the party among 
ourselves at present which opposes the augmentation of our forces, 
and derides the idea of our being in any peril from the sudden 
attack of a French expedition. The Syracusan orator told his 
countrymen to dismiss with scorn the visionary terrors which a set 
of designing men among themselves strove to excite, in order to get 
power and influence thrown into their own hands. He told them 
that Athens knew her own interest too well to think of wantonly 
provoking their hostility t— u Even if the enemies were to come, 
said he, t( so distant from their resources , and opposed to such a 
ptnser us ours , their destruction would be easy and inevitable* 
Their ships will have enough to do to get to our island at all , and 
to cany such stoi'es of all sorts us will he needed* They cannot there * 
fen carry, besides, an army large enough to cope with such <a popu¬ 
lation as ours . They will have no fortified place from which to 
commence their operations; but must rest them on no better base than a 
set of wretched tents , and such means as the necessities of the moment 

3 Lib. vi, sec. 3(! et seq,, Arnold’s edition. I have almost literally trail- 
bribed son.e of the marginal epitomes of the original speech. ^ 
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trill allow them . Bui in truth T do not believe that they would 
even be able to effect a disembarkation. Let us f therefore , set at 
nought these reports as altogether of home manufacture; and be 
sure that if any enemy does come, the state will know how to defend 
itself in a manner worthy of the national honourf 
Such assertions pleased the Syracusan assembly * and their 
counterparts find favour now among some portion of the English 
public. But the invaders of Syracuse came ; made good their 
landing in Sicily; and, if they had promptly attacked the city 
itself, instead of wasting nearly a year in desultory operations in 
other parts of the island, the Syracusans must have paid the 
penalty of their self-sufficient carelessness in submission to the 
Athenian yoke. But, of the three generals who led the Athenian 
expedition, two only were men of ability, and one was most weak 
and incompetent Fortunately for Syracuse, Alcibiades, the most 
skilful of the three, was soon deposed from his command by a 
factious and fanatic vote of his fellow-countrymen, and the oilier 
competent one, Laniaclius, fell early in a skirmish : while, more 
fortunately still for her, the feeble and vacillating JMicias remained 
unrecalled and unhurt, to assume the undivided leadership of the 
Athenian army and fleet, and to mar, by alternate over-caution and 
over-carelessness, every chance of success which the early part of 
the operations offered. Still, even under him, the Athenians iiearly 
won the town, I hey defeated the raw levies of the Syracusans, cooped 
them within the walls, and, as before mentioned, almost effected a 
continuous fortification from bay to bay over Epipolrc, the comple¬ 
tion of which would certainly have been followed by capitulation. 

Alcibiades, the most complete example of genius without principle 
that history produces, the Bolingbroke of antiquity, but with high 
military talents superadded to diplomatic and oratorical powers, ou 
being summoned home from his command in Sicily to take his 
trial before the Athenian tribunal, had escaped to Sparta; and he 
exerted himself there with all the selfish rancour of a renegade 
to renew the war with Athens, and to send instant assistance 
to Syracuse, 

\\ hen we read his words in the pages of Thucydides (who was 
himself an exile from Athens at this period, and may probably have 
beon at Sparta, and heard Alcibiades speak), we are at loss whether 
most to admire or abhor his subtile and traitorous counsels. After 
sn artful exordium, in which he tried to disarm the suspicions 
which be felt must be entertained of him, and to point out to the 
Spartans how completely bis interests and theirs were identified, 
through hatred of the Athenian democracy, he thus proceeded :— 
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11 Hear me, at any rate, 011 the matters which require your grave 
attention, and which I, from the personal knowledge that I have of 
them, can and ought to bring before yon, AVe Athenians sailed to ^ 
Sicily with the design of subduing, first the Greek cities there, and 
next those in Italy, Then we intended to make an attempt on the 
dominions of Carthage, and on Carthage itself, 1 If all these 
projects succeeded (nor did we limit ourselves to them in these 
quarters), we intended to increase our fleet with the inexhaustible 
supplies of ship timber which Italy affords, to put in requisition 
the whole military force of the conquered Greek states, and also to 
hire large armies of the barbarians ; of the Iberians, 2 3 and others in 
those regions, who are allowed to make the best possible soldiers. 
f T?t€7ij when we had done all this, we intended to assail Pelopon¬ 
nesus with our collected force* Our fleets would blockade you by 
sea, and desolate your coasts; our armies would be landed at 
different points, and assail your cities. Some of these we expected 
to storm, s and others we meant to take by surrounding them with 
fortified lines* We thought that it would thus be an easy matter 
thoroughly to war you down; and then we should become the 
masters of the whole Greek race. As for expense, we reckoned 
that each conquered state would give us supplies of money and pro¬ 
visions sufficient to pay for its own conquest, and furnish the means 
for the conquest of its neighbours* 

“ Such are the designs of the present Athenian expedition to 
Sicily, and you have heard them from the lips of the man who, of 
all men living, is most accurately acquainted with them. The other 
Athenian generals, who remain with the expedition, will endeavour 
to carry out these plans. And bo sure that without your speedy 
interference they will all be accomplished. The Sicilian Greeks 
are deficient in military training ; but still if they could be at one© 
brought to combine in an organized resistance to Athens, they 

1 Arnold, in his notes on this passage, well reminds the reader that 

Agathochs, with a Greek force far inferior to that of the Athenians, at this 
period, did, a century afterwards, very nearly conquer Carthage. 

3 It will be remembered that Spanish infantry were the staple of the 
Carthaginian armies. Doubtless Aleihiades and other leading Athenians had 
made themselves acquainted with the Carthaginian system of carrying on war, 
ami meant to adopt it. With the marvellous powers which Aleihiades 
possessed of ingratiating him self with inen of every class and every nation, and 
his high military genius, he would have been as formidable a chief of an army 
of condolticH as Hannibal afterwards was. 

3 Aleihiades here alluded to Sparta itself, which was unfortified. His 
Spartan hearers must have glanced round them at these words, with mixed 
alarm and indignation* 
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might even now be saved But as for the Syracusans resisting 
Athens by themselves, they have already with the whole strength 
of their population fought a battle and been beaten; they cannot 
face the Athenians at sea; and it is quite impossible for them to 
hold out against the force of their invaders. And if this city falls 
into the hands of the Athenians, all Sicily is theirs, and presently 
Italy also: and the danger which t warned you of from that 
quarter will soon fall upon yourselves. You must, therefore, in 
Sicily fight for tlie safety of Peloponnesus, Send some galleys 
thither instantly. Put men on board who can work their own way 
over, and who, as soon as they land, can do duty as regular troops. 
But above all, let one of yourselves, let a man of Sparta, go over to 
take the chief command, to bring into order and effective discipline 
the forces that arc in Syracuse, and urge those, who at present hang 
back, to come forward and aid the Syracusans. The presence of a 
Spartan general at this crisis will do more to save the city than a 
whole army,” 1 The renegade then proceeded to urge on them the 
necessity of encouraging their friends in Sicily, by showing that 
they themselves were earnest in hostility to Athens, He exhorted 
them not only to march their armies into Attica again, but to take 
up a permanent fortified position in the country : and he gave them 
in detail information of all that the Athenians most dreaded, and 
how T his country might receive the most distressing and enduring 
injury at their hands. 

The Spartans resolved to act on his advice, and appointed Gy- 
lippus to the Sicilian command, Gylippns was a man who, to the 
national bravery and military skill of a Spartan, united political 
sagacity that w r as worthy of his great foliow-countryman Brasidas ; 
but his merits were debased by mean and sordid vice; and his is 
one of the cases in which history has been austerely just, and where 
little or no fame has been accorded to the successful but venal 
soldier. But for the purpose for which he was required in Sicily, 
an abler man could not have been found in Lacedaemon. His 
country gave him neither men nor money, but she gave him her 
authority ; and the influence of her name and of bis own talents 
was speedily seen in the zeal with which the Corinthians and other 
Peloponnesian Greeks began to equip a squadron to act under him 
fox the rescue of Sicily, As soon as four galleys were ready, he 
hurried over with them to the southern coast of Italy ; and there, 
though he received such evil tidings of the state of Syracuse that he 
abandoned all hope of saving that city, he determined to remain on 
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the coast, and do wliat he could in preserving the Italian cities 
from the Athenians, 

So nearly, indeed, had Nicias completed his beleaguering lines, 
and so utterly desperate had the state of Syracuse seemingly become, 
that an assembly of the Syracusans was actually convened, and they 
were discussing the terms on which they should offer to capitulate, 
when a galley was seen da&Ung into the great harbour, and making 
her way towards the town with all the speed that her rowers could 
supply. From her shunning the part of the harbour where the 
Athenian Beet lay, and making straight for the Syracusan side, it 
was clear that she was a friend ; the enemy's cruisers, careless 
through confidence of success, made no attempt to cut her off' 
she touched the beach, and a Corinthian captain springing on shore 
from her, was eagerly conducted to the assembly of the Syracusan 
people, just in time to prevent the fatal vote being put for a 
surrender. 

Providentially for Syracuse, Gongylus, the commander of the 
galley, had been prevented by an Athenian squadron from following 
Gylippus to South Italy, and he had been obliged to push direct 
for Syracuse from Greece. 

The sight of actual succour, and the promise of more, revived the 
drooping spirits of the Syracusans, They felt that they were not 
loft desolate to perish; and the tidings that a Spartan was coming 
to command them confirmed their resolution to continue their 
resistance. Gy lip pus was already near the city* He had learned 
at Loeri that the first report which had reached him of the state of 
Syracuse was exaggerated; and that there was an unfinished space 
in the besiegers' lines through which it was barely possible to intro¬ 
duce reinforcements into the town. Crossing the straits of Messina, 
which the culpable negligence of ^facias had left unguarded, Gy- 
lippus landed on the northern coast of Sicily, and there began to 
collect from the Greek cities an army, of which the regular troops 
that he brought from Peloponnesus formed the nucleus. Such was 
tlie influence of the name of Sparta, 3 and such were his own abilities 
and activity, that he succeeded in raising a force of about two 
thousand fully armed infantry, with a larger number of irregular 
tioops. Meias, as if infatuated, made no attempt to counteract his 
operations ; nor, when Gylippus marched his little army towards 
Syracuse, did the Athenian commander endeavour to check him. 
The Syracusans marched out to meet him : and while the Athenians 

1 The effect of the presence of a Spartan officer on the troops of tne othci 
Gr^K sterns to have been like the effect of the presence of an MglisU offleei 
upon native lnduu troops. * 
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were solely intent on completing their fortifications on the southern 
side towards the harbour, Gylippus turned their position by occupy¬ 
ing the high ground in the extreme rear of Epipolsa He then 
marched through the unfortified interval of Ni clasps lines into the 
besieged town; and, joining his troops with the Syracusan forces, 
after some engagements with varying success, gained the mastery 
over Hieias, drove the Athenians from Epipohe, and hemmed them 
into a disadvantageous position in the low grounds near the great 
harbour/ 

The attention of all Greece was now fixed on Syracuse; and 
every enemy of Athens felt the importance of the opportunity now 
offered of checking her ambition, and, perhaps, of striking a deadly 
blow at her power. Large reinforcements from Corinth, Thebes, 
and other cities, now reached the Syracusans; while the ball led 
and dispirited Athenian general earnestly besought his countrymen 
to recall him, and represented the further prosecution of the siege 
as hopeless, 

But Athens had made it a maxim never to let difficulty or 
disaster drive her back from any enterprise once undertaken, so 
long as she possessed the means of making any effort* however 
desperate, for its accomplishment. With indomitable pertinacity 
she now decreed, instead of recalling her first armament from before 
Syracuse, to send out a second, though her enemies near home bad 
now renewed open warfare against her, and by occupying a perma¬ 
nent fortification in her territory, had severely distressed her popu¬ 
lation, and were pressing her with almost all the hardships of 
an actual siege. She still was mistress of the sea, and she sent 
fortli another lleet of seventy galleys, and another army, which 
seemed to drain the .very last reserves of her military population,. 
to try if Syracuse could not yet be won, and the honour of the 
Athenian arms be preserved from the stigma of a retreat. Hers 
was, indeed, a spirit that might he broken, but never would bend. 
At the head of ibis second expedition she wisely placed her best 
general, Demosthenes, one of the most distinguished officers whom 
the long Peloponnesian war had produced, and who, if he had 
originally held the Sicilian command, would soon have brought 
Syracuse to submission. 

" The fame of Demosthenes the general, has been dimmed by the 
superior lustre of his great country man, Demosthenes the orator. 
When the name of Demosthenes is mentioned, it is the latter alone 
that is thought of. The soldier has found no biographer. Yet out 
of the long list of the great men of the Athenian republic, there 
are few that deserve to stand higher than this brave, though finally 
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unsuccessful, leader of her fleets and armies in the first half of the 
Peloponnesian war. In his first campaign in jEtolia he had shown 
some of the rashness of youth, and had received a lesson of caution, 
by which he profited throughout the rest of his career, but without 
Losing any of his natural energy in enterprise or in execution. He 
had performed the eminent service of rescuing Naupactus from a 
powerful hostile armament in the seventh year of the war ; he hat? 
then, at the request of the Acarnanian republics, taken on himself 
the office of commander-iivchief of all their forces, and at their head 
he had gained some important advantages over the enemies of Athens 
in Western Greece. His most celebrated exploits had been the occu¬ 
pation of Pylos on the Messenian coast, the successful defence of that 
place against the fleet and armies of Lace daemon, and the subsequent 
capture of the Spartan forces on the isle of Sphacteria; which was 
the severest blow dealt to Sparta throughout the war, and which had 
mainly caused her to humble herself to make the truce with Athens, 
Demosthenes was as honourably unknown in the war of party 
politics at Athens, as he was eminent in the war against the foreign 
enemy. We read of no intrigues of his on either the aristocratic or 
democratic side* He was neither in the interest of Hicias, nor of 
Cleon. His private character was free from any of the stains which 
polluted that of Alcibiades, On all these points the silence of the 
comic dramatist is decisive evidence in his favour. He had also the 
moral courage, not always combined with physical, of seeking to do 
his duty to his country, irrespectively of any odium that he himself 
might incur, and unhampered by any petty jealousy of those who 
were associated with him in command. There are few men named 
in ancient history, of whom posterity would gladly know more, or 
whom we sympathise with more deeply in the calamities that befel 
them, than Demosthenes, the son of Alcisthenes, who, in the spring 
of the year 413 n.c., left Pirmus at the head of the second Athenian 
expedition against Sicily. 

His arrival was critically timed ; for Gylippus had encouraged 
the Syracusans to attack the Athenians under Nicias by sea as well 
as by land, aud by an able stratagem of Ariston, one of the admirals 
of the Corinthian auxiliary squadron, the Syracusans and their con¬ 
federates had inflicted on the fleet of Nicias the first defeat that the 
Athenian navy had ever sustained from a numerically inferior foe. 
Gylippus was preparing to follow up his advantage by fresh attacks 
on the Athenians on both elements, when the arrival of Demos¬ 
thenes completely changed the aspect of affairs, and restored the 
superiority to the invaders. With seventy-three war-galleys in the 
highest state of efficiency, and brilliantly equipped with a lorce of 
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five thousand picked men of the regular infantry of Athens and 
her allies, and a still larger number of bowmen, javelin-men, and 
slingcrs on board, Demosthenes rowed round the great harbour 
with loud cheer's and martial music, as if in defiance of the Syra¬ 
cusans and their confederates. Ilis arrival had indeed changed 
their newly-born hopes into il-re deepest consternation* The re¬ 
sources of Athens seemed inexhaustible, and resistance to her 
hopeless* They had been told that she was reduced to the last 
extremities, and that her territory was occupied by an enemy ; and 
yet, here they saw her, as if in prodigality of power, sending forth, 
to make foreign conquests, a second armament, not inferior to that 
with which Nicias had first landed on the Sicilian shores. 

With the intuitive decision of a great commander, Demosthenes 
at once saw that the possession of Epipolae was the key to the pos¬ 
session of Syracuse, and he resolved to make a prompt and vigorous 
attempt to recover that position, while his force was unimpaired, 
and the consternation which its arrival had produced among the 
besieged remained unabated. The Syracusans and their allies bad 
run out an outwork along Epipoise from the city walls, intersecting 
the fortified lines of circumvaliation which Nicias had commenced, 
but from which they had been driven by Gylippus* 1 Could Demos¬ 
thenes succeed in storming this outwork, and in re-establishing the 
Athenian troops on the high ground, ho might fairly hope to be 
able to resume the circumvaliation of the city, and become the 
conqueror of Syracuse: for, when once the besiegers" lines were 
completed, the number of the troops with which Gylippus had 
garrisoned the place would only tend to exhaust tlie stores of pro¬ 
visions, and accelerate its downfall. 

An easily-repelled attack was first made on the outwork in the 
day-time, probably more with the view of blinding the besieged to 
the nature of the main operations than with any expectation of 
succeeding in an open assault, with every disadvantage of the 
ground to contend against* But, when the darkness had set in, 
Demosthenes formed his men in columns, each soldier taking with 
him five days* provisions, and the engineers and workmen of the 
camp following the troops with their tools, and all portable imple¬ 
ments of fortification, so as at once to secure any advantage of 
ground that the army might gain. Thus equipped and prepared, 
he led Ms men along by the foot of the southern flank of Epipobe, 
In a direction towards the interior of the island, till he came innne* 
diately below the narrow ridge that forms the extremity of the high 
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ground looking westward. He then wheeled his vanguard to the 
right, sent them rapidly up the paths that wind along the face of 
the cliff, and succeeded in completely surprising the Syracusan out¬ 
posts, and in placing his troops fairly on the extreme summit of the 
all-important Epipoire. Thence the Athenians marched eagerly 
down the slope towards the town, routing some Syracusan detach¬ 
ments that were quartered in their way, and vigorously assailing 
the unprotected part of the outwork. All at first favoured them. 
The outwork was abandoned by its garrison, and the Athenian 
engineers began to dismantle it In vain Gylippus brought up 
fresh troops to check the assault : the Athenians broke and drove 
them back, aud continued to press hotly forward, in the full con¬ 
fidence of victory. But, amid the general consternation of the 
Syracusans and their confederates, one body of infantry stood firm. 
This was a brigade of their Boeotian allies, which was posted low 
down the slope of Epipolre, outside the city walls. Coolly and 
steadily the Boeotian infantry formed their line, and, undismayed 
by the current of flight around them, advanced against the ad¬ 
vancing Athenians. This was the crisis of the battle. But the 
Athenian van was disorganized by its own previous successes ; and, 
yielding to the unexpected charge thus made on it by troops in 
perfect order, and of the most obstinate courage, it was driven back 
in confusion upon the other divisions of the army that still con¬ 
tinued to press forward. When once the tide was thus turned, the 
Syracusans passed rapidly from the extreme of panic to the extreme 
of vengeful daring, and with all their forces they no w fiercely assailed 
the embarrassed and receding Athenians. In vain did the officers 
of the hatter strive to re-form their Hue. Amid the din and the 
shouting of the fight, and the confusion inseparable upon a night 
engagement, especially one where many thousand combatants were 
pent and whirled together in a narrow and uneven area, the neces¬ 
sary manoeuvres were impracticable; and though many companies 
still fought on desperately, wherever the moonlight showed them 
the semblance of a foe, 1 they fought without concert or subordina¬ 
tion ; and not unfrequently, amid the deadly chaos, Athenian troops 
assailed each other. Keeping their ranks close, the Syracusans an 1 
their allies pressed on against the disorganized masses ot the besiegers ; 
and at length drove them, with heavy slaughter, over the oliifs, 

1 *Hv fih 7 Ap <reX?Jia) i&pwv $1 o£J tajs ii-Wifaoi/s, rtfv 
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which, scarce an hour before, they had scaled full of hope, and 
apparently certain of success. 

This defeat was decisive of the event of the siege, The Athenians 
afterwards struggled only to protect themselves from the vengeance 
which the Syracusans sought to wreak in the complete destruction 
of their invaders. Never, however, was vengeance more complete 
and terrible. A series of sea-fights followed, in which the Athenian 
galleys were utterly destroyed or captured. The mariners and 
soldiers who escaped death in disastrous engagements, and in a vain 
attempt to force a retreat into the interior of the island, became 
prisoners of war, Nicies and Demosthenes were put to death in 
cold blood ; and their men either perished miserably in the Syra¬ 
cusan dungeons, or were sold into slavery to the very persons whom, 
in their pride of power, they had crossed the seas to enslave. 

All danger from Athens to the independent nations of the West 
was now for ever at an end. She, indeed, continued to struggle 
against her combined enemies and revolted allies with unparalleled 
gallantry; and many more years of varying warfare passed away 
before she surrendered to their arms. But no success hi subsequent 
conquests could ever have restored her to the pre-eminence in enter¬ 
prise, resources, and maritime skill which she had acquired before 
her fatal reverses in Sicily, Nor among the rival Greek republics, 
whom her own rashness aided to crush her, "was there any capable 
of reorganizing her empire, or resuming her schemes of conquest. 
The dominion of Western Europe was left for Borne and Carthage 
to dispute two centuries later, in conflicts still more terrible, and 
with even higher displays of military daring and genius, than 
Athens had witnessed either in her rise, her meridian, or her fall. 

SYNOPSIS OF THE EVENTS BETWEEN THE DEFEAT OE THE 

ATHENIANS AT SYRACUSE, AND THE BATTLE OF ARB EL A. 

412 B.o. Many of the subject allies of Athens revolt from her, 
on her disasters before Syracuse being known; tire seat of war is 
transferred to the Hellespont and eastern side of the iEgcan. 

410. The Carthaginians attempt to make conquests in Sicily. 

407. Cyrus the Younger is sent by the king of Persia to take the 
government of all the maritime parts of Asia Minor, and with orders 
to help the Lacedemonian fleet against the Athenian. 

406. Agrigentum taken by the Carthaginians. 

405. The last Athenian fleet destroyed by Lysander at iEgospo- 
iamos. Athens closely besieged. Else of the power of Dionysius 
zt Syracuse. 
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404 Athens surrenders, End of the Peloponnesian war. The 
ascendancy of Sparta complete throughout Greece, 

403. Thrasybulus, aided by the Tliebans and with the connivance 
of one of the Spartan kings, liberates Athens from the Thirty 
Tyrants, and restores the democracy, 

401* Cyrus the Younger commences his expedition into Upper 
Asia to dethrone Ms brother Artaxerxes Mnemon* lie takes with him 
an auxiliary force of ten thousand Greeks. He is killed in battle at 
Cunaxa ; and the ten thousand, led by Xenophon, effect their 
retreat in spite of the Persian armies and the natural obstacles of 
their march, 

399. In this, and the five following years, the Lacedaemonians 
under Agesilaus and other commanders, carry on war against the 
Persian satraps in Asia Minor* 

396. Syracuse is besieged by the Carthaginians, and successfully 
defended by Dionysius* 

394* Pome makes her first great stride in the career of conquest 
by the capture of Veii* 

393. The Athenian admiral, Conon, in conjunction with the 
Persian satrap Pharnabazus, defeats the Lacedemonian fleet off 
Cnidus, and restores the fortifications of Athens* Several of the 
former allies of Sparta in Greece carry on hostilities against 
her* 

388. The nations of Xorthem Europe now first appear in authentic 
history. The Gauls overrun great part of Italy, and burn Ptome. 
Pome recovers from the blow, but her old enemies, the AEquiana 
and Yolscians, are left completely crushed by the Gallic invaders* 

387. The peace of Antalcidas is concluded among the Greeks by 
the mediation, and under the sanction, of the Persian king. 

378 to 36 L Eresh wars in Greece, Epaminondas raises Thebes 
to be the leading state of Greece, and the supremacy of Sparta is 
destroyed at the battle of Leuetra. Epaminondas is killed in gaining 
the victory of Mantinea, and the power of Thebes falls with him. 
The Athenians attempt a balancing system between Sparta and 
Thebes. 

359. Philip becomes king of Macedon. 

357, The Social War breaks out in Greece, and lasts three years. 
Its result checks the attempt of Athens to regain her old maritime 
empire. 

356* Alexander tlie Great is bom. 

343. Pome begins her w r ars with the Samnites : they extend 
over a period of fif ty years* The result of this obstinate contest 
[s to secure for her the dominion of Italy* ^ 
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340 Fresh attempts of the Carthaginians upon Syracuse. 
Ti mole on defeats them with great slaughter. 

338, Philip'defeats the confederate armies of Athena and Thebes 
at Chseronea, and the Macedonian supremacy over Greece is firmly 
established. 

336. Philip is assassinated, and Alexander the Great becomes 
king of Maeedon. He gains several victories over the northern 
barbarians who had attacked Macedonia, and destroys Thebes, 
which, in conjunction with Athens, had taken up arms against 
the Macedonians, 

334 Alexander passes the Hellespont, 
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CHAPTER 1IL 


THE BATTLE OF ARBELA, B.C. 331. 


,f Alexander deserves the glory which ho has enjoyed for so many centuries 
ami among all nations ; but what if he had been boa ten at Arbela, having the 
Euphrates, the Tigris, and the deserts in his rear, without any strong places 
of refuge, nine hundred leagues from Macedonia 1 M —NAroLF.ox. 

" Asia beheld with astonishment and awe the uninterrupted progress of a 
hero, the sweep of whose conquests was as wide and rapid as that of her own 
barbaric kings, or the Scythian or Chahbean hordes ; but s far unlike the 
transient whirlwinds of Asiatic warfare, the advance of the Macedonian leader 
was no less deliberate than rapid ■ at every step the Greek power took root, 
and the language and the civilization of Greece were planted from the shores 
of the JEgean to the banks of the Indus, from the Caspian and the great 
Hyrcanian plain to the cataracts of the Nile; to exist actually for nearly a 
thousand years, and Ii*their effects to endure for ever/—A rnold. 


A LOKG and not uni ns tractive list might be made out of illustrious 
men, whose characters have been vindicated during recent times 
from aspersions which for centuries had been thrown on them. The 
spirit of modern inquiry, and the tendency of modern scholarship, 
both of which are often said to be solely negative and destructive, 
have, in truth, restored to splendour, and almost created anew, far 
more than they have assailed with censure, or dismissed from con¬ 
sideration as unreal. The truth of many a brilliant narrative u£ 
brilliant exploits lias of late years been triumphantly demonstrated ; 
and the shallowness of the sceptical scoffs with which little minds 
have carped at the great minds of antiquity, has been in many 
instances decisively exposed. The lavra, tile politics, and the lines 
of action adopted or recommended by eminent men and powerful 
nations have been examined with keener investigation, and con¬ 
sidered with more comprehensive judgment, than formerly were 
brought to bear on these subjects. The result has been at least as 
often favourable as unfavourable to the persons and the states 
so sci-utinized j and many an oft-repeated slander against )oth 
measures and men lias thus been silenced, we may hope, for eveiv 
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The veracity of Herodotus, the pure patriotism of Pericles, oj 
Demosthenes, and of tlia Gracchi, the wisdom of Cleisthenes and 
of Licinins as constitutional reformers, may bo mentioned as fat'Ls 
which mcent writers have cleared from unjust suspicion and cen¬ 
sure. And it might be easily shown that the defensive tendency 
which distinguishes the present and recent best historians of Uer- 
many, France, and England, has been equally manifested in the 
spirit in which they have treated the heroes of thought and the 
heroes of action who lived during what we term the Middle Ages, 
and whom it was so long tho fashion to sneer at or neglect. ° 

The name of the victor of Arbela has led to these reflections ; 
for, although the rapidity and extent of Alexander’s conquests have 
through all ages challenged admiration and amazement, the grandeur 
of genius which he displayed in his schemes of commerce, civilize 
tion, and of comprehensive union and unity amongst nations, lias, 
until lately, been comparatively unhonoured. This long-continued 
depreciation was of early date. The ancient rhetoricians—a class 
ot babblers, a school for lies and scandal, as Niebuhr justly termed 
them chose among the stock themes for their commonplaces, the 
character and exploits of Alexander. They had their followers in 
every age; and until a very recent period, all who wished to 
11 point a moral or adorn a tale " about unreasoning ambition, extra¬ 
vagant pride, and the formidable frenzies of freeVill when leagued 
with free power, have never failed to blazon forth the so-called 
madman of Macedonia as one of the most glaring examples. With¬ 
out doubt, many of these writers adopted with implicit credence 
traditional ideas, and supposed, with uninquiring philanthropy, 
that in blackening Alexander they were doing humanity good 
service, hut also, without doubt, many of his assailants, like those 
of other great men, have been mainly instigated by “ that strongest 
of all antipathies, the antipathy of a second-rate mind to a first-rate 
one,” 1 aiid by tho envy which talent too often bears to genius. 

Arrian, who wrote his history of Alexander when Hadrian was 
emperor of the lioman world, and when the spirit of declamation 
and dogmatism was at its full height, but who was himself, unlike 
the dreaming pedants of tho schools, a statesman and a soldier of 
practical and proved ability, well rebuked the malevolent aspersions 
which he heard continually thrown upon the memory of the great 
conqueror of the East. He truly says, “ Let the man who speaks 
evil of Alexander not merely bring forward those passages oi 
Alexander’s life which were really evil, but let him collect and 
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review all the actions of Alexander, and then let him thoroughly 
consider first who and what manner of man he himself is, and what 
has been his own career ; and then let him consider who and what 
manner of man Alexander was, and to what an eminence of human 
grandeur he arrived. Let him consider that Alexander was a Ling, 
and the undisputed lord of the two continents ; and that his name is 
renowned throughout the whole earth. Let the evil-speaker against 
Alexander bear all this in mind* and then let him reflect on his 
own insignificance, the pettiness of his own circumstances and 
affairs, and the blunders that he makes about these, paltry and 
trifling as they are. Let him then ask himself w T hethcr lie is a fit 
person to censure and revile soeh a man as Alexander. X believe 
that there was in his time no nation of men, no city, nay, no 
single individual, with whom Alexander's name had not become 
a familiar word, I therefore hold that such a man, who was like 
no ordinary mortal, was not born, into the wot Id without some 
special providence* 

And one of the most distinguished soldiers and writers of our 
own nation, Sit Walter Raleigh, though he failed to estimate justly 
the full merits of Alexander, has expressed his sense of the 
grandeur of the part played in the world by The Great Ema- 
thian Conqueror” in language that well deserves quotation :— 

“So much hath the spirit of some one man excelled as it hath 
undertaken and effected the alteration of the greatest states and 
commonweals, the erection of monarchies, the conquest of king’ 
doms and empires, guided handfuls of men against multitudes of 
equal bodily strength, contrived victories beyond all hope and 
discourse of reason, converted the fearful passions of his own 
followers into magnanimity, and the valour of his enemies into 
cowardice; such spirits have been stirred up in sundry ages of the 
world, and in divers parts thereof, to erect and cast down again, to 
establish and to destroy, and to bring all things, persons, and 
states to the same certain ends, which the infinite spirit of the 
Universal , piercing, moving, and governing all things, hath or¬ 
dained. Certainly, the things that this king did were marvellous, 
and would hardly have been undertaken by any one else : and 
though his father had determined to have invaded the Lesser Asia, it 
is like that he would have contented himself with some part thereof, 
and not have discovered the river of Indus, as this man did. 

A higher authority than either Arrian or Raleigh may now he 
referred to by those who wish to know the real merit of Alexander 


1 Arrian* lib. vii adjinem* . . %T . , . _ 
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as a general, and how far the commonplace assertions are true, that 
his successes were the mere results of fortunate rashness and 
unreasoning pugnacity, Napoleon selected Alexander as one of the 
seven greatest generals whose noble deeds history has handed down 
to ns } and from the study of whose campaigns the principles of war 
are to be learned. The critique of the greatest conqueror of modern 
times on the military career of the great conqueror of the old world, 
is no less graphic than true. 

fC Alexander crossed the Dardanelles 334 e*o., with an army of 
about forty thousand men, of which one-eighth was cavalry; he 
forced the passage of the Granicus in opposition to an army under 
Menmon, the Greek, who commanded for Darius on the coast of 
Asia, and he spent the whole of the year 333 in establishing his 
power in Asia Minor. He was seconded by the Greek colonists, 
who dwelt on the borders of the Black Sea, and on the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and in Smyrna, Ephesus, Tarsus, Miletus, &c, The kings 
of Persia left their provinces and towns to he governed accord¬ 
ing to their own particular laws. Their empire was a union of 
confederated states, and did not form one nation ; this facilitated 
its conquest. As Alexander only wished for the throne of the 
monarch, ho easily effected the change, by respecting the customs, 
manners, and laws of the people, who experienced no change in 
their condition* 

61 In the year 332, ho met with Darius at the head of sixty thou¬ 
sand men, who had taken up a position near Tarsus, on the banka 
of the Issus, in the province of Cilicia* He defeated him, entered 
Syria, took Damascus, which contained all the riches of the Great 
King, and laid siege to Tyre, This superb metropolis of the com¬ 
merce of the world detained him nine months. He took Gaza after 
a siege of two months ; crossed the Desert in seven days ; entered 
Pclusium and Memphis, and founded Alexandria. In less than 
two years, after two battles and four or five sieges, the coasts of the 
Black Sea from Phasis to Byzantium, those of the Mediterranean as 
far as Alexandria, all Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt, had submitted 
to Ids arms* 

“In 331, he repassed the Desert, encamped in Tyre, recrosseel 
Syria, entered Damascus, passed the Euphrates and Tigris, and 
defeated Darius on the held of Arbela, when he was at the head of 
a still stronger army than that which he commanded on the Issus, 
and Babylon opened hd gates to him. In 330, he overran Susa, 
and took that city, Persepolis, and Pasargada, which contained the 
tomb of Cyrus* In 329, he directed his course northward, entered 
tkbatana, and extended his conquests to the coasts of the Caspian, 
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punished Bessus, the cowardly assassin of Darius, penetrated into 
Scythia, and subdued the Scythians. In 328, he forced the passage 
of the Qxus, received sixteen thousand recruits from Macedonia* 
and reduced the neighbouring people to subjection. In 327, he 
crossed the Indus, vanquished Porus in a pitched battle, took him 
prisoner, and treated him as a king. He contemplated passing the 
Ganges, but his army refused. lie sailed down the Indus, in the 
year 326, with eight hundred vessels ; having arrived at the ocean, 
be sent Ne archils with a fleet to run along the coasts of the Indian 
Ocean and the Persian Gulf, as far as the mouth of the Euphrates. 
In 325, he took sixty days in crossing from Gedrosia, entered 
Keramania, returned to Pasargada, Pcrsepolis, and Susa, and 
married Statira, the daughter of Darius. In 324, he marched once 
more to the north, passed Ecbatana, and terminated his career 
at Babylon.” 1 

The enduring importance of Alexander's conquests is to be esti¬ 
mated not by the duration of his own life and empire, or even by 
the duration of the kingdoms which bis generals after his death 
formed out of the fragments of that mighty dominion. In every 
region of the world that he traversed, Alexander planted Greek 
settlements, and founded cities, in the populations of which the 
Greek element at once asserted its predominance. Among his suc¬ 
cessors, the Seleucidro and the Ptolemies imitated their great captain 
in blending schemes of civilization, of commercial intercourse, and of 
literary and scientific research with all their enterprises of military 
aggrandizement, and with all their systems of civil administration. 
Such was the ascendancy of the Greek genius, so wonderfully com¬ 
prehensive and assimilating was the cultivation which it introduced, 
that, within thirty years after Alexander crossed the Hellespont, 
the language, the literature, and the arts of Hellas, enforced and 
promoted by the arms of send-Hellenic Macedon, predominated in 
every country from the shores of that sea to the Indian waters. 
Even sullen Egypt acknowledged the intellectual supremacy of 
Greece ; and the language of Pericles and Plato became the lan¬ 
guage of the statesmen and the sages who dwelt in the mysterious 
land of the Pyramids and the Sphinx. It is not to be supposed 
that this victory of the Greek tongue was so complete as to exter¬ 
minate the Coptic, the Syrian, the Armenian, the Persian, or the 
other native languages of the numerous nations and tribes between 
the ri£gean. the laxertes, the Indus, and the Nile ; they survived us 
provincial dialects. Each probably was in use as the vulgar tongue 

* ejge Count frlontinaon ^ Memoirs of ilapoleen. * 
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of its own district. But every person with the slightest pretence 
to education spoke Greek* Greek was universally the State lan¬ 
guage, and the exclusive language of all literature and science. It 
formed also for the merchant, the trader, and the traveller, as well 
as for the courtier, the government official, and the soldier, the 
organ of intercommunication among the myriads of mankind 
inhabiting these large portions of the Old World. 1 Throughout 
Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt, the Hellenic character that was thus 
imparted, remained in full vigour down to the time of the Maho¬ 
metan conquests. The infinite value of this to humanity in the 
highest and holiest point of view has often been pointed out; and 
the workings of the linger of Providence have been gratefully 
recognised by those who have observed how the early growth and 
progress of Christianity were aided by that diffusion of the Greek 
language and civilization throughout Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt 
which had been caused by the Macedonian conquest of the 
East 

In Upper Asia, beyond the Euphrates, the direct and material 
Influence of Greek ascendancy was more short-lived. Yet, during 
the existence of the Hellenic kingdoms in these regions, especially 
of the Greek kingdom of Bactria, the modern Bokhara, very impor¬ 
tant effects were produced on the intellectual tendencies and tastes 
of the inhabitants of those countries and of the adjacent ones, by the 
animating contact of the Grecian spirit Much of Hindoo science 
and philosophy, much of the literature of the later Persian king¬ 
dom of the Arsaeidm, either originated from, or was largely modified 
by, Grecian influences, So, also, the learning and science of the 
Arabians were in a far less degree the result of original invention 
and genius, than the reproduction, in an altered form, of the Greek 
philosophy and the Greek lore, acquired by the Saracenic con¬ 
querors together with their acquisition of the provinces which 
Alexander had subjugated nearly a thousand years before the 
armed disciples of Mahomet commenced their career in the East. 
It is well known that Western Europe in the Middle Ages drew 
its philosophy, its arts, mid its science, principally from Arabian 
teachers. And thus we see how the intellectual influence of ancient 
Greece, poured on the Eastern world by Alexander's victories, and 
then brought back to bear on Mediaeval Europe by the spread of 
the Saracenic powers, has exerted its action on the elements of 
modern civilization by this powerful, though indirect channel as 
well as by the more obvious effects of the remnants of classic 
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civilization which survived in Italy* Gaul, Britain, and Spain, after 
the irruption of the Germanic nations, 1 

These considerations invest the Macedonian triumphs in the Bast 
with never-dying interest, such as the most showy and sanguinary 
successes of mere “low ambition and the pride of kings/* however 
they may dazzle for a moment, can never retain with posterity, 
Whether the old Persian empire, which Cyrus founded, could have 
survived much longer than it did, even if Darius had been vic¬ 
torious at Arbela, may safely he disputed. That ancient dominion, 
like the Turkish at the present time, laboured under every cause of 
decay and dissolution. The satraps, like the modern pachas, con¬ 
tinually rebelled against the central power, and Egypt, in particular, 
was almost always in a state of insurrection against its nominal 
sovereign. There was no longer any effective central control, or 
any internal principle of unity fused through the huge mass of the 
empire, and binding it together, Persia was evidently about to fall; 
but, bad it uot been fox Alexander’s invasion of Asia, she would 
most probably have fallen beneath some other Oriental power, 
as Media and Babylon had formerly fallen before herself, and as, 
in after times, the Parthian supremacy gave w r ay to the revived 
ascendancy of Persia in the East, under the sceptres of the Arsa- 
cidm. A revolution that merely substituted one Eastern power 
for another would have been utterly barren and unprofitable to 
mankind* 

Alexander’s victory at Arbela not only overthrew an Oriental 
dynasty, but established European rulers in its stead* It broke the 
monotony, of the Eastern world by the impression of Western 
energy and superior civilization; even as England’s present mission 
is to break up the mental and moral stagnation of India and 
Cathay, by pouring upon and through them the impulsive current 
of Anglo-Saxon commerce and conquest 

Arbela, the city which has furnished its name to tlie decisive 
battle that gave Asia to Alexander, lies more than twenty miles 
from the actual scene of conflict* The little village theu named 
Gaugamela is close to the spot where the armies met, but has ceded 
the honour of naming the battle to its more euphonious neighbour. 
Gaugamela is situate in one of the wide plains that lie between 
the Tigris and the mountains of Kurdistan* A few undulating 
hillocks diversify the surface of this sandy track; but the ground 
is generally level, and admirably qualified for the evolutions of 
cavalry, and also calculated to give the larger of two armies the 


1 See Humboldt's Cosmos. 
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full Advantage of numerical superiority. The Persian king (who, 
before he came to the throne, had proved his personal valour as a 
soldier, and his skill as a general) had wisely selected this region 
for the third and decisive encounter between his forces and the 
invaders. The previous defeats of liis troops, however severe they 
had been, were not looked on as irreparable. The Granieus had 
been fought by his generals rashly and without mutual concert. 
And, though Darius himself had commanded and been beaten at 
Issus, that defeat might be attributed to the disadvantageous nature 
of the ground ; where, cooped up between the mountains, the 
river, and the sea, the numbers of the Persians confused and 
clogged alike the general's skill and the soldiers' prowess, so that 
their very strength became their weakness. Here, on the broad 
plains of Kurdistan, there was scope for Asia's largest host to array 
its lines, to wheel, to skirmish, to condense or expand its squadrons, 
to manoeuvre, aud to charge at will Should Alexander and his 
scanty band clare to plunge into that living sea of war, their 
destruction seemed inevitable. 

Darius felt, however, the critical nature to himself as well as to 
his adversary of the coming encounter. He could not hope to 
retrieve the consequences of a third overthrow. The great cities 
of Mesopotamia and Upper Asia, the central provinces of the 
Persian empire, were certain to be at the mercy of the victor. 
Darius knew also the Asiatic character well enough to bo aware 
how it yields to the prestige of success, and the apparent career of 
destiny. He felt that the diadem was now either to bo firmly 
replaced on his own brow, or to be irrevocably transferred to the 
head of his European conqueror. He, therefore, during the long 
interval left him after the battle of Issus, while Alexander was 
subjugating Syria and Egypt, assiduously busied himself in se¬ 
lecting the best troops which liis vast empire supplied, and in 
training his varied forces to act together with some uniformity 
of discipline and system. 

The hardy mountaineers of Afghanistan, Bokhara, Khiva, and 
Thibet, were then, as at present, far cl liferent from the generality 
of Asiatics in warlike spirit and endurance. From these districts 
Darias collected large bodies of admirable infantry; and the 
countries of the modern Kurds and Turkomans supplied, as they 
do now, squadrons of horsemen, strong, skilful, bold, and trained 
to a life of constant activity and warfare. It is not uninteresting 
to notice that the ancestors of our own late enemies, the Sikhs, 
served as allies of Darius against the Macedonians. They are 
sjWken of in Arrian as Indians who dwelt near Bactria They 
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w cre attached to the troops of that satrapy, and their cava 1 r} was 
one of the most formidable forces in the whole Persian army. 

Besides these picked troops, contingents also came in from the 
numerous other provinces that yet obeyed the Great King. Alto¬ 
gether, the horse are said to have been forty thousand, the scythe- 
hearing chariots two hundred, and the armed elephants fifteen in 
number. The amount of the infantry is uncertain ; but the know¬ 
ledge which both ancient and modem times supply of the usual 
fiiaracter of Oriental armies, and of their populations of camp- 
followers, may warrant us in believing that many myriads were 
prepared to fight, or to encumber those who fought, for the last 
Darius, 

The position of the Persian king near Mesopotamia was chosen 
with great military skill. It was certain that Alexander on his 
return from Egypt must march northward along the Syrian coast, 
before he attacked the central provinces of the Persian empire. A 
direct eastward march from the lower part of Palestine across the 
great Syrian Desert was then, as now, utterly impracticable. 
Marching eastward from Syria* Alexander would, on crossing the 
Euphrates, arrive at the vast Mesopotamian plains. The wealthy 
capitals of the empire, Babylon, Susa, and Persepolis, would then 
lie to Ids south; and if he marched down through Mesopotamia tc 
attack them, Darius might reasonably hope to follow the Mace¬ 
donians with his immense force of cavalry, and, without even 
risking a pitched battle, to harass and finally overwhelm them. 
We may remember that three centuries afterwards a Bom an army 
under (Jrassus was thus actually destroyed by the Oriental archers 
and horsemen in these very plains; 1 and that the ancestors of the 
Parthians who thus vanquished the Boman legions, served by 
thousands under King Darius. If, on the contrary, Alexander 
should defer his march against Babylon, and first seek an encounter 
wi fch the Persian army, the country on each side of the Tigris in 
Lius latitude was highly advantageous foT such an army as Darius 
commanded ; and lie had close in bis rear the mountainous districts 
of Northern Media^ where he himself had in early life been satrap, 
where he had acquired reputation as a soldier and a general, and 
where be justly expected to find loyalty to his person, and a sale 
refuge in case of defeat. 2 

1 See Mitford, 

5 Mitford T s remark3 on the strategy of Darius in his last campaign arc 
Terr just. After having been unduly admired as an historian, Mitford is now 
unduly neglected. Bis partiality, and his deficiency in scholarship, have 
heen exposed sufficiently to make him no longer a dangerous guide 
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Ilis great antagonist came on across the Euphrates against him, 
at the head of an army which Arrian, copying from the journals of 
Macedonian officers, states to have consisted of forty thousand foot, 
and seven thousand horse* In studying the campaigns of Alex¬ 
ander, we possess the peculiar ad vantage of deriving our information 
from two of Alexander’s generals of division, who bore an important 
part in all Ids enterprises* Aristobulus and Ptolemy (who after* 
wards became king of Egypt) kept regular journals of the military 
events which they witnessed ; and these journals were in the pos¬ 
session of Arrian, when he drew up liis history of Alexander's 
expedition* The high character of Arrian for integrity makes us 
confident that he used them fairly, and his comments on the occa¬ 
sional discrepancies between the two Macedonian narratives prove 
that ho used them sensibly. Ho frequently quotes the very words 
of his authorities : aud his history thus acquires a charm such as 
very few ancient or modern military narratives possess* The anec¬ 
dotes and expressions which he records we fairly believe to ba 
genuine, and not to be the coinage of a rhetorician, like those in 
Curtius. In fact, in reading Arrian, we read General Aristobulus 
and General Ptolemy on the campaigns of the Macedonians ; and 
it is like reading General Joniini or General Eoy on the campaigns 
of the Prench. 

The estimate which we find in Arrian of the strength of Alex* 
ander’s army, seems reasonable when we take into account both the 
losses which lie had sustained, and the reinforcements which lie 
had received since he left Europe* Indeed, to Englishmen, who 
know with what mere handfuls of men our own generals have, at 
PJassy, at Assays at Meeanee, and other Indian battles, routed large 
hosts of Asiatics, the disparity of numbers that we read of in the 
victories won by the Macedonians over the Persians presents 
nothing incredible* The army which Alexander now led, was 
wholly composed of veteran troops in the highest possible state of 
equipment and discipline, enthusiastically devoted to their leader, 
and full of confidence in his military genius and his victorious 
destiny. 

The celebrated Macedonian phalanx formed the main strength cf 
nis infantry* This force had been raised and organized by his father 
Philip, who on his accession to the Macedonian throne needed a 
numerous and quickly-formed army, and who, by lengthening tho 

Greek politics; while the clearness and brilliancy of hia narrative, and the 
strong common sense of his remarks (where his party prejudices do not 
interfere) must always make his volumes valuable as well as entertaining. 
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spear of the ordinary Greek phalanx, and increasing the depth oi 
the dies, brotight the tactic of armed masses to the greatest efficiency 
of which it was capable with such materials as he possessed. 1 lie 
formed his men sixteen deep, and placed in their grasp the mrissa, 
as tlie Macedonian pike was called, which was four-and-twenty feet 
in length, and when couched for action, reached eighteen feet in 
front of the soldier: so that, as a space of about two feet was 
allowed between the ranks, the spears of the five tiles behind him 
projected in advance of each front-rank man. The phalangite soldier 
was fully equipped in the defensive armour of the regular Greek 
infantry. And thus the phalanx presented a ponderous and bristling 
mass, which, as long as its order was kept compact, was sure to bear 
down all opposition. The defects of such an organization are 
obvious, and were proved in after years, when the Macedonians 
were opposed to the Homan legions. But it is clear that, under 
Alexander, the phalanx was not the cumbrous unwieldy body which 
it was at Cynoscephalie and Fvdna. His men were veterans ; and 
lie could obtain from them an accuracy of movement and steadiness 
of evolution, such as probably the recruits of his hither would only 
have floundered in attempting, and such as certainly wore imprac¬ 
ticable in the phalanx when handled by his successors; especially 
as under them it ceased to be a standing force, and became only a 
militia, 2 Under Alexander the phalanx consisted of an aggregate of 
eighteen thousand men, who were divided into six brigades of three 
thousand each. These were again subdivided into regiments and 
companies; and the men were carefully trained to wheel, to face 
about, to take more ground, or to close up, as the emergencies of tlie 
battle required, Alexander also arrayed, in the intervals of tlie 
regiments of ids phalangites, troops armed in a different manner, 
which could prevent their line from being pierced, and their com¬ 
panies taken in Sank, when tlie nature of the ground prevented a 
close formation ; and which could be withdrawn, when a favourable 
opportunity arrived for closing up the phalanx or any of its brigades 
for a charge, or when it was necessary to prepare to receive cavalry. 

Besides the phalanx, Alexander had a considerable force of 
infantry who were called shield-bearers: they were not so heavily 
armed as the phalangites, or as was the case with the Greek regular 
infantry in general; but they were equipped for close fight, as well 
as for skirmishing, and were far superior to the ordinary irregular' 
troops of Greek warfare* They were about six thousand strong, 

i See Nlebuhr*s Hist, of Rome; ith 466. 

* See Niebuhr. * 
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Besides these, he had several bodies of Greek regular Infantry \ and 
ho had archers, slingers, and javelin-men, who fought also with 
broadsword and target. These were principally supplied to him by 
the highlanders of Illyria and Thracia- The main strength of hia 
cavalry consisted in two chosen corps of cuirassiers* one Macedonian, 
and one Thessalian, each of which was about fifteen hundred strong* 
They were provided with long lances and heavy swords, and horse 
as well as man was fully equipped with defensive armour* Other 
regiments of regular cavalry were Jess heavily armed, and there 
were several bodies of light horsemen, whom Alexander’s conquests 
m Egypt and Syria had enabled him to mount superbly* 

A little before the end of August, Alexander crossed the Euphrates 
at Thapsacus, a small corps of Persian cavalry under Mazarns retiring 
before him* Alexander was too prudent to march down through 
the Mesopotamian deserts, and continued to advance eastward with 
the intention of passing the Tigris, and then, if he was unable to 
find Darius and bring him to action, of marching southward on the 
left side of that river along the skirts of a mountainous district, 
where his men would suffer less from heat and thirst, and where 
provisions would be more abundant 

Darius, finding that his adversary was not to be enticed into the 
march through Mesopotamia against his capital, determined to 
remain on tho battle-ground which he had chosen on the left of 
the Tigris; where, if his enemy met a defeat or a check, the 
destruction of the invaders would he certain with two such rivers 
as the Euphrates and the Tigris in their rear, Tho Persian king 
availed himself to the utmost of every advantage in his power* 
lie caused a large space of ground to he carefully levelled for the 
operation of his scythe-armed chariots; and he deposited his mili¬ 
tary stores in the strong town of Arbela, about twenty miles in his 
rear. The rhetoricians of afteT ages have loved to describe Darina 
Codomannus as a second Xerxes in ostentation and imbecility; 
but a lair examination of his generalship iu this his last campaign, 
shows that he was worthy of bearing the same name as Ins great 
predecessor, the royal son of Hystaspcs* 

On learning that Darius was with a large army on the left of 
the Tigris, Alexander hurried forward and crossed that river 
without opposition. He was at first unable to procure any certain 
intelligence of the precise position of the enemy, and after giving 
his army a short interval of rest, lie marched for four days down 
the left bank of the river. A moralist may pause upon the fact, 
that Alexander must in this march have passed within a few 
miles of the remains of Nineveh, the great city of the primaeval 
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conquerors of the human race. Keither the Macedonian king m>r 
any of his follower’s knew what those vast mounds had once been. 
They had already become nameless masses of grass-grown ruins; 
and it is only within the last few years that the intellectual energy 
of one of our own countrymen has rescued Nineveh from its long 
centuries of oblivion* 1 

On the fourth day of Alexander’s southward march, his advanced 
guard reported that a body of the enemy’s cavalry was in sight* 
He instantly formed his army in order for battle, and directing 
them to advance steadily, he rode forward at the head of some 
squadrons of cavalry, and charged the Persian horse whom he 
found before him. This was a mere reconnoitring party, and they 
broke and fled immediately; but the Macedonians made some 
prisoners, and from them Alexander found that Darius was posted 
only a few miles off, and learned the strength of the army that lie 
had with him. On receiving this news, Alexander halted, and gave 
his men repose for four days, so that they should go into action 
fresh and vigorous* He also fortified his camp, and deposited in 
it all Ids military stores, and all his sick and disabled soldiers; 
intending to advance upon the enemy with the serviceable part 
of his army perfectly unencumbered* After tins halt, he moved 
forward, while it was yet dark, with the intention of reaching 
the enemy, and attacking them at break of day* About half-way 
between *the camps there were some undulations of the ground, 
which concealed the two armies from each other’s view* But, 
on Alexander arriving at their summit, he saw by the early 
light the Persian host arrayed before him; and he probably also 
observed traces of some engineering operation having been carried 
on along part of the ground in front of them, Not knowing that 
these marks had been caused by the Persians having levelled the 
ground for the free use of their war-chariots, Alexander suspected 
that hidden pitfalls had been prepared with a view of disordering 
the approach of his cavalry. He summoned a council of war 
forthwith* Some of the officers were for attacking instantly at all 
hazards, but the more prudent opinion of Parmenitf prevailed, and 
it was determined not to advance farther till the battle-ground had 
been carefully surveyed* 

Alexander halted his army on the heights; and taking with 
him some light-armed infantry and some cavalry, he passed part of 
the day in reconnoitring the enemy, and observing the nature of 

1 See Layard's "Nineveh,” and also Yaux’a “ Nineveh and Pcreppolis,*' 
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the ground which he had to fight on. Darius wisely refrained 
from moving from his position to attack the Macedonians on tha 
eminences which they occupied, and the two armies remained until 
night without molesting each other. On Alexander's return to 
his head -quarters, he summoned his generals and superior officers 
together, and telling them that he well knew that their zeal wanted 
no exhortation, he besought them to do their utmost in encouraging 
and instructing those whom each commanded, to do their best in 
the next day's battle. They were to remind them that they were 
now not going to light for a province, as they had hitherto fought, 
but they were about to decide by their swords the dominion of all 
Asia. Each officer ought to impress this upon his subalterns, and 
they should urge it on their mem Their natural courage required 
no long words to excite its ardour : hut they should be reminded 
of the paramount importance of steadiness in action. The silence 
in the ranks must be unbroken as long as silence was proper ; but 
when the time came foT the charge, the shout and the cheer must 
be full of terror for the foe* The officers were to be alert in 
receivi ng and communicating orders; and every one was to act as 
if lie felt that the whole result of the battle depended on liia own 
single good conduct. 

Having thus briefly instructed his generals, Alexander ordered 
that the army should sup, and take their rest for the night. 

Darkness had closed over the tents of the Macedonians, when 
Alexander's veteran general, Parmenio, came to him, and proposed 
that they should make a night attack on the Persians, The King 
is said to have answered, that he scorned to fllch a victory, arid 
that Alexander must conquer openly and fairly, Arrian justly 
remarks that Alexander’s resolution was as wise as it was spirited. 
Besides the confusion and uncertainly which are inseparable from 
night engagements, the value of Alexander’s victory would have 
been impaired, if gained under circumstances which might supply 
the enemy with any excuse for his defeat, and encourage him to 
renew the contest. It was necessary for Alexander not only to 
beat Darius, but to gain such a victory as should leave his rival 
without apology for defeat, and without hope of recovery. 

The Persians, in fact, expected, and were prepared to meet a 
night attack. Such was the apprehension that Darius entertained 
of it, that he formed his troops at evening in order of battle, and 
kept them under arms all night The effect of this was, that the 
morning found them jaded and dispirited, while it brought their 
adversaries all fresh and vigorous against them. 

* The written order of battle which Darius himself caused to be 
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drawn up, fell into the hands of the Macedonians after the engage¬ 
ment, and Aristobulus copied it into his journal. We thus possess, 
through Arrian, unusually authentic information as to the com¬ 
position and arrangement of the Persian army. On the extreme 
left were the Bactrian, Daan, and Arachosian cavalry. JMext to 
these Darius placed the troops from Persia proper, both horse and 
foot. Then came the Susians, and next to these the Cadusians. 
These forces made up the left wing, Darius's own station was in 
the centre. This was composed of the Indians, the Carians, the 
Mardian archers, and the division of Persians who were distinguished 
by the golden apples that formed knobs of their spears. Here also 
were stationed the body-guard of the Persian nobility. Besides 
these, there w T ere in the centre, formed in deep order, the Uxian 
and Babylonian troops,, and the soldiers from the Fi,ed Sea, The 
brigade of Greek mercenaries, whom Dan us had in his service, and 
who were alone considered fit to stand in the charge of the Mace¬ 
donian phalanx, was drawn up on either side of the royal chariot. 
The right wing was composed of the Ccelosynans and Mesopota¬ 
mians, the Modes, the Parthians, the Sacians, the Tapurians, Ilyr- 
caniansj Albanians, and Sacesinse, In advance of the line on the 
loft wing were placed the Scythian cavalry, with a thousand of the 
Bactrian horse, and a hundred scythe-armed chariots. The elephants 
and fifty scythe-armed chariots were ranged in front of the centre ; 
and fifty more chariots, with the Armenian and Cappadocian cavalry, 
were drawn up in advance of the right wing. 

Thus arrayed, the great host of King Darius passed the night, 
that to many thousands of them was the last of their existence. 
The morning of the first of October, 1 two thousand one hundred and 
eighty-two years ago, dawned slowly to their wearied watching, and 
they could hear the note of the Macedonian trumpet sounding to 
arms, and could see King Alexander's forces descend from their 
tents on the heights, and form in order of battle on the plain. 

There was deep need of skill, as well as of valour, on Alexander's 
side; and few battle-fields have witnessed more consummate general¬ 
ship than was now displayed by the Macedonian king. There were 
do natural barriers by which he could protect his flanks ; and not 
only was he certain to be overlapped on either wing by the vast 
lines of the Persian army, but there was imminent risk of then 
circling round him and charging him in the rear, while he advanced 
against their centre. He formed, therefore, a second or reserve line, 

1 See Clinton’s “ Fasti Hellenic!.” The battle was fought eleven days after 
an eclipse of tlio moon, which gives the means of fixing the precise date, 
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which was to wheel iround, if required, or to detach troops to either 
flank, as the enemy's movements might necessitate: and thus, with 
their whole army ready at any moment to be thrown into one vast 
hollow square, the Macedonians advanced in two lines against the 
enemy, Alexander himself leading on the right wing, and the 
renowned phalanx forming the centre, while Parmenio commanded 
on the left* 

Such was the general nature of the disposition which Alexander 
made of his army. But we have in Arrian the details of the position 
of each brigade and regiment; and as we know that these details 
were taken from the journals of Macedonian generals, it is in¬ 
teresting to examine them, and to read the names and stations of 
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King Alexander's generals and colonels in this the greatest of Ins 
battles. 

The eight troops of the royal hoTse-guards formed the right of 
Alexander’s line. Their captains were Cleitus {whose regiment was 
on the extreme right, the post of peculiar danger), Glaucias, Ariston, 
Sopolis, Keracleides, Deinetrias, Meleager, and Hegeloekus. Plnlotas 
was general of the whole division. Then came the shield-bearing 
infantry: Kicauor w T as their general. Then came the phalanx, in 
six brigades. Coenus's brigade was on the right, and nearest to the 
shield-hearers ; next to this stood the brigade of Perdiecas, then 
Meleager's, then Polysperckon’s; and then the brigade of Aiuynias, 
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but which was now commanded by Simmias, as Amynias had been 
sent to Macedonia to levy recruits. Then came the infantry of the 
left wing, under the command of Crater us, Next to Crater os's 
infantry were placed tire cavalry regiments of the allies, with 
Eriguius for their general. The Thessalian cavalry, commanded by 
Pkilippus, were next, and held the extreme left of the whole army. 
The whole left wing was entrusted to the command of Parmenio, 
who had round his person the Pharsalian troop of cavalry, which 
was the strongest and best amid all the Thessalian horse-regiments. 
The centre of the second line was occupied by a body of phalangite 
infantry, formed of companies, which were drafted for this purpose 
from each of the brigades of their phalanx. The officers in command 
of this corps were ordered to be ready to face about, if the enemy 
should succeed in gaining the rear of the army. On the right of 
tins reserve of infantry, in the second line, and behind the royal 
horse-guards, Alexander placed half the Agrian light-armed infantry 
under At talus, and with them Prisons body of Macedonian archers, 
and Oleander's TCgimeift of footv He also placed in this part of hia 
army Meuidas’s squad Ton of cavalry, and Aretes 1 s and Anatom 1 s 
light horse, Mbnidas was ordered to watch if the enemy's cavalry 
tried to turn the hank, and if they did so, to charge them before 
they wheeled completely round, and so take them in flank them- 
solves, A similar force was arranged on the left of the second line 
for the same purpose. The Thracian infantry of Sitalees was placed 
there, and Coeranus’s regiment of the cavalry of the Greek allies, 
and A gat ho As troops of the Odrysiao irregular horse. The extreme 
left of the second line in this quarter was held by And ro much ns's 
cavalry, A division of Thracian infantry was left in guard of the 
camp. In advance of the right wing and centre was scattered a 
number of light-armed troops, of javelin-men and bowmen, with 
the intention of warding off the charge of the armed chariots, 1 
Conspicuous by the brilliancy of his armour, and by the chosen 
band of officers who were round his person, Alexander took his own 
station, as his custom was, in the right wing, at the head of his 
cavalry : and when all the arrangements for the battle were com¬ 
plete, and his generals were fully instructed how to act in each 
probable emergency, he began to lead his men towards the enemy. 

It was ever his custom to expose his life freely in battle, and to 
emulate the personal prowess of bis great ancestor, Achilles, Per- 

1 Klebcr's arrangement of his troops at the battle of Heliopolis, where, witt 
ten thousand Europeans, he had to encounter eighty thousand Asiatics in an 
open plain, is worth comparing with Alexanders tactics at A r be la, Sco 
Thiers's Ilistoiru Ju Consular,” &c, vol. ii. livro v, m 
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flaps in the bold enterprise of conquering Persia, it was politic for 
Alexander to raise his army's daring to the utmost by the example 
of his own heroic valour: and, in his subsequent campaigns, the 
love of the excitement, of “ the rapture of the strife,” may have 
made him, like Murat, continue from choice a custom which he 
commenced from duty. But he never suffered the ardour of the 
soldier to make him lose the coolness of the general; and at Arbela, 
in particular, he showed that lie could act up to his favourite 
Homeric maxim of being 

'Ajj.$6TepQv t jdaaiXt&s t* dyad As Kpartp&s t 1 tuxpqTife. 

Great reliance had been placed by the Persian king on the effects 
of the scythe-bearing chariots. It was designed to launch these 
against the Macedonian phalanx, and to follow them up by a heavy 
charge of cavalry, which it was hoped would find the ranks of the 
spearmen disordered by the rush of the chariots, and easily destroy 
tuis most formidable part of Alexander's force. In front, therefore, 
of the Persian centre, where Darius took bis station, and which it 
was supposed the phalanx would attack, the ground had been care¬ 
fully levelled and smoothed, so as to allow the chariots to charge 
over it with their full sweep and speed. As the Macedonian army 
approached the Persian, Alexander found that the front of liis whole 
line barely equalled the front of the Persian centre, so that he was 
outflanked on his right by the entire left wing of the enemy, and 
by their entire right wing on Ills left. His tactics were to assail 
some one point of tile hostile army, and gain a decisive advantage; 
while he refused, as far as possible, the encounter along the rest of 
the line. He therefore inclined his order of march to the right, so 
as to enable his right wing and centre to come into collision with 
the enemy on as favourable terms as possible though the manoeuvre 
might in sonic respects compromise his left. 

The effect of this oblique movement was to bring the phalanx 
and his own wing nearly beyond the limits of the ground which 
the Persians had prepared for the operations of the chariots ; and 
Darius, f earing to lose the benefit of this arm against the most 
important parts of the Macedonian force, ordered the Scythian and 
Bactrian cavalry, who were drawn up on his extreme left, to charge 
round upon Alexanders right wing, and check its further lateral 
progress. Against these assailants Alexander sent from bis second 
line Menidas s cavalry. As these proved too tew to make head 
against the enemy, he ordered Ariston also from the second lino 
with his light horse, and Oleander with his foot, in support of 
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Menidas. The Bactnans and Scythians now began to give way, hut 
Darius rein forced them by the mass of Bactrian cavalry from his 
main line, and an obstinate cavalry fight now took place* The 
Bactnans and Scythians were numerous, and were better armed 
than the horsemen under Menidas and Ariston; and the loss at 
first was heaviest on the Macedonian side. But still the European 
cavalry stood the charge of the Asiatics, and at last, by their superior 
discipline, and by acting in squadrons that supported each other, 
instead of fighting in a confused mass like the barbarians, 1 the 
Macedonians broke their adversaries, and drove them oil' the 
field* 

Darius now directed the scythe-armed chariots to be driven 
against Alexander's horse-guards and the phalanx; and these for¬ 
midable vehicles were accordingly sent rattling across the plain, 
against the Macedonian line* When we remember the alarm which 
the war-chariots of the Britons created among Caesar’s legions, we 
shall not be prone to deride this arm of ancient warfare as always 
useless* The object of the chariots was to create unsteadiness in the 
ranks against which they were driven, and squadrons of cavalry 
followed close upon them, to profit by such disorder. But the 
Asiatic chariots were rendered ineffective at Arhela by the lights 
armed troops whom Alexander had specially appointed for the 
service, and who, wounding the horses and drivers with their 
missile weapons, and running alongside so as to cut the traces or 
sense the reins, marred the intended charge; and the few chariots 
that reached the phalanx passed harmlessly through the intervals 
which the spearmen opened for them, and were easily captured 
in the rear. 


1 1 kWh. Kol rcU avrwv of feed /3tq, kh t 1 TXa 

TTpo/jirlwrarres i%i£9ovit £x Tartar.—A riuaN, lib, iii. c. 13* 

The best explanation of this may be found in Napoleon's account of ilia 
cavalry fights between the French and the Mamelukes 11 Two Mamelukes 
were able to make head against three Frenchmen, because they were better 
armed, better mounted, and better trained; they had two pair of pistols, 
a blunderbuss, a carbine, a helmet with a vizor, and a coat of mail; they had 
several horses, and several attendants on foot. One hundred cuirassiers, 
however, were not afraid of one hundred Mamelukes ; three hundred could 
beat an equal number, and one thousand could easily put to the rout fifteen 
hundred, so great is the influence of tactics, order, and evolutions 1 Lcclerc 
and Laddie presented their men to the Mamelukes in several lines* When 
the Arabs were on the point of overwhelming the first, the second came to its 
assistance on the right and left; the Mamelukes then halted and wheeled,An 
order to turn the wings of this new line ; this moment was always seized upon 
to charge them, and they were uniformly brokend’'-—Mo^Tii olgx t s History 
vj ike Captivity of Napoleon, iv. 70* m 
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A mass of the Asiatic cavalry was now, for the second time, col¬ 
lected against Alexander's extreme right, and moved round it* with 
-the view of gaining the flank of his army* At the critical moment, 
Aretes, with his horsemen from Alexander’s second line, dashed on 
the Persian squadrons when their own Hanks were exposed by this 
evolution. While Alexander thus met and baffled all the Hanking 
attacks of the enemy with troops brought up from his second line* 
lie kept his own horse-guards and the rest of the front line of his 
wing fresh, and ready to take advantage of the first opportunity for 
striking a decisive blow. This soon came. A large body of horse, 
who were posted on the Persian left wing nearest to the centre, 
quitted their station, and rode off to help their comrades in the 
cavalry light that still was going on at the extreme right of Alex¬ 
ander’s wing against the detachments from his second line. This 
made a huge gap in the Persian array, and into this space Alexander 
instantly dashed with his guard ; and then pressing towards his 
left, he soon began to make havoc in the left flank of the Persian 
centre. The shield-bearing infantry now charged also among the 
reeling masses of the Asiatics; and five of the brigades of the 
phalanx, with the irresistible might of their sarissas, bore down the 
Greek mercenaries of Darius, and dug their way through the Persian 
centre. In the early part of the battle, Darius had showed skill 
and energy; and he now for some time encouraged his men, by 
voice and example, to keep firm, Put the lances of Alexander's 
cavalry, and the pikes of the phalanx now gleamed nearer and 
nearer to him. His charioteer was struck down by a javelin at his 
side; and at last Darius's nerve failed him; and, descending from 
his chariot, he mounted on a fleet horse and galloped from the 
plain, regardless of the state of the battle in other parts of the field, 
where matters were going on much more favourably for his cause, 
and where his presence might have done much towards gaming a 
victory. 

Alexander's operations with his right and centre had exposed his 
left to an immensely preponderating force of the enemy. Par memo 
kept out of action as long as possible ; but Mazaeus, who com¬ 
manded the Persian right wing, advanced against him, completely 
outflanked him, and pressed him severely with reiterated charges by 
superior numbers. Seeing the distress of Parmcnio’s wing, Snnmias, 
who commanded the sixth brigade of the phalanx, which w as next 
to the left wing, did not advance with the other brigades in the 
great charge upon the Persian centre, hut kept hack to cover Par- 
memo's troops on their right flank; as otherwise they w ould have 
bpen completely surrounded and cut off from the rest of the Mace- 
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denial army. By so doing, Simmias bad unavoidably opened a gap 
in ike Macedonian left centre; and a large column of Indian and 
Persian horse, from the Persian right centre, had galloped forward 
through this interval, and right through the troops of the Macedonian 
second line. Instead of then wheeling round upon Par memo, or 
upon the rear of Alexanders conquering wing, the Indian and 
Persian cavalry rode straight on to the Macedonian camp, over¬ 
powered the Thracians who were left in charge of it, and began to 
plunder- This was stopped by the phalangite troops of the second 
line, who, after the enemy's horsemen had rushed by them, faced 
about, countermarched upon the camp, hilled many of the Indians 
and Persians in the act of plundering, and forced the rest to ride oil 
again* Just at this crisis, Alexander had been recalled from Ids 
pursuit of Darius, by tidings of the distress of Par men io, and of his 
inability to bear up any longer against the hot attacks of Mazams. 
Taking his horse-guards with him, Alexander rode towards the part 
of the field where his left wing was fighting ; but on his way thither 
he encountered the Persian and Indian cavalry, on their return 
from his camp* 

These men now saw that their only chance <5f safety was to 
cut their way through ; and in one huge column they charged 
desperately upon the Macedonians, There was here a close hand- 
to-hand fight, which lasted some time, and sixty of the royal 
horse-guards fell, and three generals, who fought close to Alexan¬ 
der's side, were wounded* At length the Macedonian discipline 
and valour again prevailed, and a large number of the Persian 
and Indian horsemen were cut down; some few only succeeded 
in breaking through and riding away. Believed of these obsti¬ 
nate enemies, Alexander again formed his horse-guards, and led 
them towards Parmenio ; but by this time that general also was 
victorious. Probably the news of Darius's flight had reached 
Maz&us, and had damped the ardour* of the Persian right wing * 
while the tidings of their comrades' success must have propor¬ 
tionally encouraged the Macedonian forces under Parmenio. Ills 
Thessalian cavalry particularly distinguished themselves by their 
gallantry and persevering good conduct; and by the time that 
Alexander had ridden up to Parmenio, the whole Persian army was 
in full flight from the held. 

It was of the deepest importance to Alexander to secure the 
person of Darius, and he now urged on the pursuit. I he river 
Lye us was between the held of battle and the city of Arbela, 
wlother the fugitives directed their course, and the passage of thin 
river was even more destructive to the Persians than the swords 
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and spears of the Macedonians had been in the engagement* 1 The 
narrow bridge was soon choked up by the flying thousands who 
rushed towards it* and vast numbers of the Persians threw them¬ 
selves* or were hurried by others, into the rapid stream, and 
perished in its waters* Darius had crossed it, and had ridden on 
through A r be la without halting. Alexander reached that city on 
the next day* and made himself master of all Darina’s treasure and 
stores ; but the Persian king, unfortunately for himself, had fled 
too fast for his conqueror: ho had only escaped to perish by the 
treachery of Ins Bactrian satrap, Bess us* 

A few days after the battle Alexander entered Babylon, u the 
oldest seat of earthly empire 1 ' thou in existence, as its acknowledged 
lord and master. There were yet some campaigns of liis brief and 
blight career to bo accomplished. Central Asia was yet to witness 
the march of his phalanx. He was yet to effect that conquest of 
A ffghanistan in which England since has failed* liis generalship, 
as well as his valour, were yet to be signalised on the hanks of 
the llydaspes, and the field of Chi Ilian wallah ; and he was yet 
to precede the Queen of England in annexing the Punjaub to the 
dominions of an European sovereign. But the crisis, of his career 
was reached; the great object of his mission was accomplished; 
and the ancient Persian empire, which once menaced all the nations 
of the earth with subjection, was irreparably crushed, when Alex¬ 
ander had won his crowning victory at Arbeia. 


SYNOPSIS OF EVENTS BETWEEN THE BATTLE OF All BELA 
AND THE BATTLE OF THE META ULUS* 

me. 330* The Lacedaemonians endeavour to create a rising in 
Greece against the Macedonian power; they are defeated by 
Antipater, Alexander's viceroy; and their king, Agis, falls in 
the battle. 

330 to 327* Alexander’s campaigns in Upper Asia* “ Having 
conquered Darius, Alexander pursued his way, encountering diffi¬ 
culties which would have appalled almost any other general, 
through Buctriana, and taking Bactra, or Zariaspa, (now BaLkh), the 
chief city of that province, where he spent the winter. Crossing 
‘he Oxus, he advanced in the following spring to Marakanda 

1 J purposely omit any statement of the loss in the battle. There is a 
j ilpable error of the transcribers in the numbers which we find in our present 
manuscripts of Arrian ; and Curtius is of no authority. 
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(Samareand) to replace the loss of horses which lie had sustained 
in crossing the Caucasus, to obtain supplies from the rich valley of 
Sogd (the Mahometan Paradise of Mader-aTNabr), and to enforce 
the submission of Transoxiuna. The northern limit of his march is 
probably represented by the modern Uskand, ot Aderkand, a 
village on the laxartes, near the end of the Pergdnah district. In 
Margiana he founded another Alexandria. He turning from the 
north, he led on his army in the hope of conquering India, till at 
length, marching in a line apparently nearly parallel with the 
Kabul river, he arrived at the celebrated rock Aornos, the position 
of which must have been on the right bank of the Indus, at some 
distance from Attack ; and it may perhaps be represented by the 
modern Akora. 51 — (Y&UX.) 

327, 32G. Alexander marches through Afghanistan to the Pun- 
jaub. He defeats Porus, His troops refuse to march towards the 
Ganges, and he commences the descent of the Indus. On his 
march he attacks and subdues several Indian tribes, among others 
the Mulli ; in the storming of whose capital (Moottan), he is 
severely wounded, lie directs his admiral, Nearchus, to sail round 
from the Indus to the Persian Gulf; and leads the army back 
across Sciude and Belooehistan. 

324. Alexander returns to Babylon. M In the tenth year after 
he had crossed the Hellespont, Alexander, having won his vast 
dominion, entered Babylon; and resting from his career in that 
oldest seat of earthly empire, he steadily surveyed the mass of 
various nations which owned his sovereignty, and revolved in his 
mind the great work of'breathing into this huge but inert body the 
living spirit of Greek civilization. In the bloom of youthful man¬ 
hood, at the age of thirty-two, he paused from the fiery speed of 
his earlier course; and for the first time gave the nations an 
Opportunity of offering their homage before his throne. They came 
from all the extremities of the earth to propitiate his anger, to 
celebrate his greatness, or to solicit his protection. , . . History 
may allow us to think that Alexander and a Roman ambassador 
did meet at Babylon ; that the greatest man of the ancient world 
saw and spoke with a citizen of that great nation, which was 
destined to succeed him in his appointed work, and to found a 
wider and still more enduring empire. They met, too, in Babylon, 
almost beneath the shadow of the temple ol Bel, perhaps the 
earliest monument ever raised by human pride and power, in a 
city stricken, as if were, by the word of God’s heaviest judgment, 
as the symbol of greatness apart from and opposed to goodness/ - — 
(Amfom) * 
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323. Alexander dies at Babylon. On his death being known a\ 
Greece, the Athenians, and others of the southern states, take up 
arms to shake oh the domination of Maeedon. They are at first 
successful; but the return of some of Alexander's veterans from 
Asia enables Antipater to prevail over them, 

317 to 289. Agaihocles is tyrant of Syracuse; and carries on 
repeated wars with the Carthaginians; in the course of which 
(311) he invades Africa, and reduces the Carthaginians to great 
distress. 

306. After a long series of wars with each other, and after all 
the heirs of Alexander had been murdered, his principal surviving 
generals assume the title of king, each over the provinces which 
ho has occupied. The four chief among them were Antigonus, 
Ptolemy, Lysimachus, and Seleucus. Anti pater was now dead, 
but his son Gassander succeeded to his power in Macedonia and 
Greece. 

301* Seleucus and Lysimnehus defeat Afttigonus at Ipsus* Am 
tigonns is killed in the battle, 

280, Seleucus, the last of Alexander's captains, is assassinated. 
Of all Alexander's successors, Seleucus had formed the most power¬ 
ful empire, Ha had acquired all the provinces between Phrygia 
and the Indus. Me extended his dominion in India beyond the 
limits reached by Alexander. Seleucus had some sparks of his 
great master's genius in promoting civilise Lion and commerce, as 
well as in gaining victories. Under his successors, the Seleucidse, 
this vast empire rapidly diminished ; Eactria became independent, 
and a separate dynasty of Greek kings ruled there in the year 125, 
when it was overthrown by the Scythian tribes. Parthia threw 
olT its allegiance to the Seleucidse in 250 B.C., and the powerful 
Parthian kingdom, which afterwards proved so formidable a foe 
to Rome, absorbed nearly all the provinces west of the Euphrates, 
that had obeyed the first Seleucus. Before the battle of [pans, 
Mithridates, a Persian prince of the blood-royal of the Achmmenidffi, 
had escaped to Pontus, and founded there the kingdom of that 
name. 

Besides the kingdom ef Scdeucus, which, when limited to Syria, 
Palestine, and parts of Asia Minor, long,survived the most im¬ 
portant kingdom formed by a general of Alexander was that of the 
Ptolemies ui Egypt. The throne of Macedonia was long and obsti¬ 
nately contended for by Cassander, PAys perch on, Lysimachus, 
Pyrrhus, Antigonus, and others; hut at last was secured by the 
dynasty of Antigonus Gonatas. The old republics of southern 
Greece suhered severely during these turn nits, and the only 
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Greek states that showed any strength and spirit, were the cities of 
the Achaean league, the iEtoIians, and the islanders of -Rhodes. 

290. Rome had now thoroughly subdued the Samnites and the 
Etruscans, and had gained numerous victories over the Cisalpine 
Gauls, Wishing to confirm her dominion in Lower Italy, she be¬ 
came entangled in a war with Pyrrhus, fourth king of Epirus, who 
was called over by the Tarentines to aid them. Pyrrhus was at 
first victorious, but in the year 275 was defeated by the Roman 
legions in a pitched battle. He returned to Greece, remarking of 
Sicily, Oia*- dTroXtlTTOpLiv kcli ’Pwpatots TroAa.' o-rpav, 

u Rome becomes mistress of all Italy from the Rubicon to the Straits 
of Messina." 

264. The first Punic war begins. Its primary cause was the 
desire of both the Romans and the Carthaginians to possess them¬ 
selves of Sicily. The Romans form a fleet, and successfully com¬ 
pete with the marine of Carthage. 1 During the latter half of the 
war, the military genius # Hamilcar Barca sustains the Carthaginian 
cause in Sicily. At the end of twenty-four years, the Cartha¬ 
ginians sue for peace, though their aggregate loss in ships and 
men had been less than that sustained by the Romans since the 
beginning of the w T ar. Sicily becomes a Roman province, 

240 to 218. The Carthaginian mercenaries who had been brought 
back from Sicily to Africa, mutiny against Cartilage,* and nearly 
succeed in destroying her. After a sanguinary and desperate 
struggle. Ham dear Barca crushes them. During this season of 
weakness to Carthage, Rome takes from her the island of Sardinia. 
Han blear Barca forms the project of obtaining compensation by 
conquests in Spam, and thus enabling Carthage to renew the struggle 
with Rome. He takes Hannibal (then a child) to Spain with him. 
He and, after his death, his brother, win great part of southern 
Spain to the Carthaginian interest, Hannibal obtains the command 
of the Carthaginian armies in Spain, 221 B.c., being then twenty- 
six years old. He attacks Saguntum, a city on the Ebro in alliance 
with Rome, which is the immediate pretext for the second Punic 
war. 

During this interval Rome had to sustain a storm from the north. 
The Cisalpine Gauls, in 226, formed an alliance with one of the 

1 There is at this present moment [written in June* 1851] in the Great 
Exhibition at Hyde Park a model of a piratical galley of Labnan, part of the 
mast of which can be let down on an enemy, and form a bridge for boarders. It 
is worth while to compare this with the account in Polybius of the hoarding 
bridges which the Roman admiral, Du dins, affixed to the masts of his galleys 
and by means of which he won hie great victory over the Carthaginian fleet.) 
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fiercest tribes of their brethren north of the Alps, and began a 
furious war against the Romans, which lasted six yeais. ihe 
Romans gave them several severe defeats, and took from them part 
of their territories near the Po. It was on this occasion that the 
Roman colonies of Cremona and Placentia were founded, the latter of 
which did such essential service to Rome in the second Punic war, 
by the resistance which it made to the army of Hasdrubal A muster- 
roll was made in this war of the effective military force of ths 
Romans themselves, and of those Italian states that were subject to 
them. The return showed a force of seven hundred thousand foot, 
and seventy thousand horse. Polybius, who mentions this muster, 
remarks, ’ OWC ' ArWjlus eXtiTTOog k^uiv ^(TU v, t'.'riluAf) 1 1 . 
ri]V TrdX/ov. 

218. Hannibal crosses the Alps and invades Italy 
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CHAPTER IT. 

TOE BATTLE OF THE MFTAUUUS, B.G. 207,. 

Quid deltas, 0 Ronm, Neroaibu^ 

Testis Aletauram flumcn, et Hasdviibul 
Devictus* et pulcheT fugatis 
Ille dies Latlo teuebris, 

Qui pt#lus alma mil edorea ; 

Dima per urbes A for lit I talas, 

Ceu flamnia per tsedas, vel Kurus 

Per Siculus equitevit undas.—H oratius, iv, Od. 4. 

11 , , * The consul Kero, who made the unequalled march which deceived 
Hannibal, and defeated Hasdmbal, thereby accomplishing an achievemvnt 
almost unrivalled in military anuals. The first intelligence of ins return, to 
Hannibal, was the sight of HasdrubaTs head thrown into his caiup, When 
Hannibal saw this, he exclaimed with a sigh, that ‘Rome would how be the 
mistress of the world, 1 To this victory of Nero's it might he owing that his 
imperial namesake reigned at all. But the infamy oi the one has eclipsed tlia 
glory of the other. When the namo of Kero is heard, who thinks of the 
consul! But such are human things.”—B yron. 

About midway between Rimini and Ancona a little river falls 
into the Adriatic, after traversing one of those districts of Italy, in 
which a vain attempt has lately been made to revive, after long 
centuries of servitude and shame, the spirit of Italian nationality, 
and the energy of free institutions. That stream is still called the 
Metauro; and wakens by its name recollections of the resolute 
during of ancient Rome, and of the slaughter that stained its 
current two thousand and sixty-three years ago, when the combined 
consular armies of Livius ami Kero encountered and crushed near 
its banks the varied hosts which Hannibars brother was leading 
from the Pyrenees, the Rhone, the Alps, and the Po, to aid the 
great Curthaginian in his stern struggle to annihilate the growing 
might of the Roman Republic, and make the Punic po wer supreme 
over all the nations of the worlds # 
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fc2 BATTLE OF THE ME TAURUS. 

The Bo in an historian, who termed that struggle the most meimi- 
i-abJe of a]I wars that ever were carried on, 1 wrote in no spirit of 
exaggeration* For it is not in undent* hut in modern history, that 
parallels for its incidents and its heroes are to be found* The 
similitude between the contest which Rome maintained against 
Hannibal, and that which England was for many years engaged in 
against Napoleon, lias not passed unobserved by recent historians* 
“ Twice,” says Arnold,® “ 1ms there been witnessed the struggle of 
the highest individual genius against the resources and institutions 
of a great nation; and in both cases the nation has been victorious. 
For seventeen years Hannibal strove against Rome; for sixteen 
years Napoleon Bonaparte strove against England ; the efforts of 
the iirst ended in Zama, those of the second in Waterloo,” One 
point, however, of the similitude between the two wars has scarcely 
been adequately dwelt oil That is, the remarkable parallel between 
the Roman general who finally defeated the great Carthaginian, 
and the English general who gave the last 11 deadly overthrow to the 
French emperor. Seipio and Wellington both held for many years 
commands of high importance, but distant from the main theatres 
of warfare. The same country was the scene of the principal 
military career of each. It was in Spain that Seipio, like Welling¬ 
ton, successively encountered and overthrew nearly all the subordi¬ 
nate generals of the enemy, before being opposed to the chief 
champion and conqueror himself. Both Seipio and Wellington 
restored their countrymen’s confidence in arms, when shaken by a 
series of reverses* And each of them closed a long and perilous 
war by a complete and overwhelming defeat of the chosen leader 
and the chosen veterans of the foe. 

Nor is the parallel between them limited to their military 
characters and exploits. Seipio, like Wellington, became an im¬ 
portant leader of the aristocratic party among bis countrymen, and 
was exposed to the unmeasured invectives of the violent section of 
his political antagonists. When, early in the last reign, an in¬ 
furiated mob assaulted the Duke of Wellington in the streets of the 
English capital on the anniversary of Waterloo, England was even 
more disgraced by that outrage, than Rome was by the factious 
accusations winch demagogues brought against Seipio, but which 
he proudly repelled on the day of trial, by reminding the assembled 
people that it was the anniversary of the battle of Zama. Happily, 
a wiser and a better spirit has now for years pervaded all classes of 

1 Livy, lib. xxi* see. 1. 

a YgL iLi. p. G2. See also Alison, passim* 
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out community; arid wo shall be spared the ignominy of having 
worked out to the end the parallel of national ingratitude. Scipio 
died a voluntary exile from the malevolent turbulence of Romo. 
Englishmen of all ranks and politics have now long united in 
affectionate admiration of cmr modem Scipio : and even those who 
have most widely differed from the Duke on legislative or admini¬ 
strative questions, forget what they deem the political errors of 
that time-honoured head, while they gratefully call to mind the 
laurels that have wreathed it. 

Scipio at Zama trampled in the dust the power of Carthage ■ but 
that power had been already irreparably shattered iu another field* 
where neither Scipio nor Hannibal commanded. When the Mo- 
taurus witnessed the defeat and death of Hast!rubai, it witnessed 
the ruin of the scheme by which alone Carthago could hope to 
organise decisive success*—the scheme of enveloping Rome at once 
from the north and the south of Italy by chosen armies, led by 
two sons of LLamilear. 1 That battle was the determining crisis of 
the contest, not merely between Rome and Carthage, but between 
the two great families of the world* which then made Italy the 
arena of their oft-renewed contest for pre-eminence. 

The French historian Michelet* whose “ Hmtoire Romairte ,, 
would have been invaluable, if the general industry and accuracy 
of the writer had in any degree equalled his originality and bril¬ 
liancy, eloquently remarks: “It is not without reason that so 
universal and vivid a remembrance of the Punic wars has dwelt in 
the memories of men. They formed no mere struggle to determine 
the lot- of two cities or tw o empires; but it was a strife on the 
event of which depended the fate of two races of mankind, whether 
the dominion of the world should belong to the Indo-Germanic or 
to the Semitic family of nations. Bear in mind, that the first of 
these comprises, besides the Indians and the Persians, the Greeks, 
the Romans, and the Germans. In the other are ranked the Jews 
and the Arabs, the Phoenicians and the Carthaginians. On the 
one side is the genius of heroism, of art* and legislation: on the 
other is the spirit of industry, of commerce, of navigation. The 
two opposite races have everywhere come into contact, everywhere 
into hostility. In the primitive history of Peisia and Chaldea, 
the heroes are perpetually engaged in combat with their industrious 
and perfidious neighbour's. The struggle is renewed between the 
Phoenicians and the Greeks on every coast of the Mediterranean. 
The Greek supplants the Phoenician in all Ms factories, all Jm 


1 See Arnold, vol. iii. p. 3ST* 
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colonies in the east r soon ^vill the Roman come, and do likewise in 
the west. Alexander did far more against Tyre than Salmanazar 
or Nabuehodonosor had done. Not content with crashing her, he 
took care that she never should revive: for he founded Alexandria 
as her substitute, and changed for ever the track of commerce of 
the world. There remained Carthage—the great Carthage, and her 
mighty empire,“mighty in a far different degree than Phcrnieia’s 
had been. Rome annihilated it. Then occurred that which has no 
parallel iu history,—an entire civilization perished at one blow 
—vanished, like a falling star. The s Periplus 1 of Kan n o, a few 
coins, a score of- lines iu Plautus, and, lo, all that remains of the 
Carthaginian world ! 

“Many generations must needs pass away before the struggle 
between cne two races could be renewed; and the Arabs, that 
formidable rear-guard of the Semitic world, dashed forth from their 
deserts. The conflict between the two races then became the con¬ 
flict of tw r religions. Fort unate was it that those daring Saracenic 
cavaliers encountered in the Fast the impregnable walls of Con¬ 
stantinople, in the West^he chivalrous valour of Charles Martel, 
and the sword of the Cid. The crusades were the natural reprisals 
for the Arab invasions, and form the last epoch of that great 
struggle between the two principal families of the human race," 

It is difficult amid the glimmering light supplied by the allusions 
of the classical writers to gain a full idea of the character and 
institutions of Rome's great rival But we can perceive how inferior 
Carthage was to her competitor in military resources ; and how far 
less fitted than Rome she was to become the founder of centralized 
and centralizing dominion, that should endure for centuries, and 
fuse into imperial unity the narrow nationalities of the ancient races 
that dwelt around and near the shores of the Mediterranean Sea, 

Carthage was originally neither the most ancient nor the most 
powerful of the numerous colonies which the Phoenicians planted 
on the coast of Northern Africa. But her advantageous position, 
the excellence of her constitution (of which, though ill-informed as 
to its details, we know that it commanded the admiration of Aris¬ 
totle), and the commercial and political energy,of her citizens, gave 
Iter the ascendancy over Hippo, Utica, Lcptis, and her other sister 
Phoenician cities in those regions ; and she finally reduced them to 
a condition of dependency, similar to that which the subject allies 
of Athens occupied relatively to that once imperial city* W hen 
Tyre and Sidon, and the other cities of Phoenicia itself sank from 
independent republics into mere vassal states of the great Asiatic 
'monarchies* and obeyed by turns a Babylonian, a Persian, and * 
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Macedonian master, their power and their traffic rapidly declined ; 
and Carthage succeeded to the important maritime and commercial 
cb aracter which th ey h ad previously maintained. T1 1 e C art h ag 1 ta i an 3 
did not seek to compete with the Greeks on the north-eastern shores 
of the Mediterranean, ot in the three inland seas which are connected 
with it; but they maintained an active intercourse with the Phoe¬ 
nicians, and through them.with Lower and Central Asia; and they, 
and they alone, after the decline and fall of Tyre, navigated the 
waters of the Atlantic, They had the monopoly of all the com¬ 
merce of the world that was carried on beyond the Straits of 
Gibraltar, We have yet extant (in a Greek translation) the 
narrative of the voyage of Hauno, one of their admirals, along the 
western coast of Africa as far as Sierra Leone. And in the Latin 
poem of Festua Avicmis, frequent references are made to the records 
of the voyages of another celebrated Carthaginian admiral, liiniilco, 
who had explored the north-western coast of Europe, Our own 
islands are mentioned by Himilco as the lands of the Hiberni and 
the Albion! It is indeed certain that the Carthaginians frequented 
the Cornish coast (as the Phoenicians l^d done before them) for 
the purpose of procuring tin ; and there is every reason to believe 
that they sailed as far as the coasts of the Baltic for amber. When 
it is remembered that the mariner's compass was unknown in those 
ages, the boldness and skill of the seamen of Carthage, and the 
enterprise of her merchants, may be paralleled with any achieve¬ 
ments that the history of modern navigation and commerce can 
supply. 

In their Atlantic voyages along the African shores, the Cartha¬ 
ginians followed the double object of traffic and colonization. The 
numerous settlements that were planted by them along the coast 
from Morocco to Senegal, provided for the needy members of the 
constantly-increasing population of a great commercial capital; and 
also strengthened the influence which Carthage exercised among 
the tribes of the African coast. Besides her fleets, her caravans 
gave her a large and lucrative trade with the native Africans ; nor 
must we limit our belief of the extent of the Carthaginian trade 
with the tribes of Central and Western Africa, by the narrowness of 
the commercial intercourse which civilized nations of modern times 
have been able to create in those regions. 

Although essentially a mercantile and seafaring people, the Car¬ 
thaginians by no means neglected agriculture. On the contrary, 
the whole of their territory was cultivated like a garden. The 
fertility of the soil repaid the skill and toil bestowed on it \ and 
every invader, from Agathocles to Scipio mill anus, was struck 
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with admiration at the rich pasture-Ian da carefully irrigated, the 
abundant harvests, the luxuriant vineyards, the plantations of lig 
and olive-trees, tjie thriving villages, the populous towns, and the 
splendid villas of the wealthy Carthaginians, through which liis 
march lay, as long as ho was on Carthaginian ground. 

The Carthaginians abandoned the iEgeau and the Pontus to the 
Greeks, but they were by no means disposed to relinquish to those 
rivals the commerce and the dominion of the coasts of the Mediter¬ 
ranean westward of Italy. For centuries the Carthaginians strove 
to make themselves masters of the islands that lie between Italy 
and Spain. They acquired the Balearic islands, where the principal 
harbour. Port Mahon, still bears the name of the Carthaginian 
admiral. They succeeded in reducing the greater part of Sardiniat 
but Sicily could never be brought into-their power. They repeat¬ 
edly invaded that island, and nearly overran It; but the resistance 
which was opposed to them by the Syracusans under Colon, Diony¬ 
sius, Timoleon, and Agathocles, preserved the island from becoming 
Punic, though many of its cities remained under the Carthaginian 
rule, until Home finally settled the question to whom Sicily was to 
belong, by conquering it for herself. 

With so many elements of success, with almost unbounded 
wealth, with commercial and maritime activity, with a fertile 
territory, with a capital city of almost impregnable strength, with 
a constitution that ensured for centuries the blessings of social 
order, "with an aristocracy singularly fertile in men of the highest 
genius, Carthage yet failed signally and calamitously in her contest 
for power with Home. One of the immediate causes of this may 
seem to have been the want of firmness among her citizens, which 
made them terminate the first Punic war by begging peace, sooner 
than endure any longer the hardships and burdens caused by a state 
of warfare, although their antagonists had suffered far more severely 
than themselves. Another cause was the spirit of faction among 
their leading men, which prevented Hannibal in the second war 
from being properly reinforced and supported. But theiu were also 
more general causes why Carthage proved inferior to Borne. These 
were her position relatively to the mass of the inhabitants of the 
country which she ruled, and her habit of trusting to mercenary 
armies in her wars. 

Our clearest information as to the different races of men in and 
about Carthage is derived from Diodorus Siculus, 1 That historian 
enumerates four different races j first, he mentions the Phoenicians 


i Vol. it p. 147, Wesaelmg’s ed. 
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who dwelt in Carthage : next, he speaks of the Liby- Phcenicia ns ; 
these, he tells us, dwelt in many of the man Lime cities, and were 
connected by intermarriages with the Phoenicians, which was tho 
cause of their compound name; thirdly, he mentions the Libyans, 
the bulk and the most ancient part of the population, hating t he 
Carthaginians intensely, on account of the oppressiveness of their 
domination : lastly, ho names the Itfumidians, the nomade tribes of 
the frontier. 

It is evident, from this description, that the native Libyans were 
a subject class, without franchise or political rights; and, accord¬ 
ingly, we find no instance specified in history of a Libyan holding 
political office or military command. The half-castes, the Liby- 
Phcenicians, seem to have been sometimes sent out as colonists ; l 
but it may be inferred, from what Diodorus says of their residence, 
that they had not the tight of the citizenship of Carthage: and 
only a solitary case occurs of one of this race being entrusted with 
authority, and that, too, not emanating from the home government. 
This is the instance of the officer sent by Hannibal to Sicily, after 
the full of Syracuse ; whom Polybius 2 anils Myttinus the Libyan, 
but whom, from the fuller account in Livy, we find to have been a 
Lihy-Phoenician l 3 and it is expressly mentioned what indignation 
was felt by the Carthaginian commanders in the island that this 
half-caste should control their operations. 

With respect to the composition of their armies, it is observable 
to at, though thirsting for extended empire, and though some of the 
leading men became generals of the highest order, the Carthaginians, 
as a people, were anything but personally warlike. As long as they 
could hire mercenaries to fight for them, they had little appetite for 
the irksome training, and they grudged the loss of valuable time, 
which military service would have entailed on themselves. 

As Michelet remarks, “The life of an industrious merchant, of 
a Carthaginian, was too precious to be risked, as long as it was 
possible to substitute advantageously for it that of a barbarian from 
Spain or Gaul Carthage knew, and could tell to a drachma, what 
the life of a man of each" nation came to. A Greek was worth more 
than a Campanian, a Campanian worth more than a Gaul or a 
Spaniard. When once this tariff of blood was correctly made out, 
Carthage began a war as a mercantile speculation* She tried to 
make conquests in the hope of getting new mines to work, or to 
open fresh markets for her exports. In one venture she could alio id 

1 See the “Peri plus” of Han no. 

2 Lib. ix. 22. 3 Lib. xxv. 4t>. ^ 
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to spend fifty thousand mercenaries, in another, rather more. tf 
the returns were good, there was no regret felt for the capital that 
had been lavished in the investment; more money got more men, 
and all went on well .” 1 

Armies composed of foreign mercenaries have, in all ages, been as 
formidable to their employers as to the enemy against whom they 
were directed. We know of one occasion {between the first and 
second Punic wars) when Carthage was brought to the very brink 
of destruction by a revolt of her foreign troops. Other mutinies of 
the same kind must from time to time have occurred. Probably 
one of these was the cause of the comparative weakness of Carthage 
at the time of the Athenian expedition against Syracuse; so dliferent 
from the energy with which she attacked Gelon half a century 
earlier, and Dionysius half a century later. And even when we 
consider her armies with reference only to their efficiency in warfare, 
we perceive at once the inferiority of such bands of condottieri, 
brought together without any common bond of origin, tactics, or 
cause, to the legions of Rome, which at the time of the Punic wars 
were raised from the very flower of a hardy agricultural population 
trained in the strictest discipline, habituated to victory, and animated 
by the most resolute patriotism. And this shows also the trans¬ 
cendency of the genius of Hannibal, which could form such discordant 
materials into a compact organized force, and inspire them with the 
spirit of patient discipline and loyalty to their chief; so that they 
were true to him in his* adverse as well as in his prosperous fortunes; 
and throughout the chequered series of his campaigns no panic rout 
ever disgraced a division under his command; no mutiny, or even 
attempt at mutiny, was ever known in his camp ; and, finally, after 
fifteen years of Italian warfare, his men followed their old leader to 
Zama, with no fear and little hope and there, on that disas¬ 
trous field, stood firm around him, his Old Guard, till Scipie's 
Humidian allies came up on their flank; w'hen at last, surrounded 
and overpowered, the veteran battalions sealed their devotion to 
their general with their blood. 

lt But if Hannibal's genius may be likened to the Homeric god, 
who, in his hatred to the Trojans, rises from the deep to rally the 
fainting Greeks, and to lead them against the enemy, so the calm 
courage with which Hector met his more than human adversary 
in his country's cause, is no unworthy image of the unyielding 
magnanimity displayed by the aristocracy of Home. As Hannibal 

1 Histoi re Bomame, voi ii. p. 40. 

3 c *We advanced to Waterloo as the Greeks did to Thermnpylre; all "f ns 
wylhout fear, and most of as without hope."— Speech ofGeneral Fvy* 
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utterly eclipses Carthage, so, on the contrary, Fabius, Marcellus, 
Claudius Hero, even Scrpio himself, are as no tiling when compared 
to the spirit, and wisdom, and power of Rome. The senate, which 
voted its thanks to its political enemy, Varro, after Ms disastrous 
defeat, * because he had not despaired of the commonwealth, 1 and 
which disdained either to solicit, or to reprove, or to threaten, or in 
any way to notice the twelve colonies which had refused their 
customary supplies of men for the army, is far more to be honoured 
than the conqueror of Zama> This we should the more carefully 
hear in mind, because our tendency is to admire individual greatness 
far more than national; and, as no single Roman will bear com¬ 
parison to Hannibal, we are apt to murmur at the event of the 
contest, and to think that the victory was awarded to the least 
worthy of the combatants* On the contrary, never was the wisdom 
of God's Providence more manifest than in the issue of the struggle 
between Rome and Carthage, lb was clearly for the good of man¬ 
kind that Hannibal should be conquered ; his triumph would have 
stopped the progress of the world. For great men can only act 
permanently by forming great nations J and no one man, even 
though it were Hannibal himself, can in one generation effect such 
a work. Rut where the nation has been merely enkindled fur a 
while by a great man’s spirit, the light passes away with him who 
communicated it; and the nation, when he is gone, is like a dead 
body, to which magic power had, for a moment, given unnatural 
life: when the charm has ceased, the body is cold and stiff as before* 
Ho who grieves over the battle of Zatna should carry on his thoughts 
to a period thirty years later, when Hannibal must, in the course of 
nature, have been dead, and consider how the isolated Phoenician 
city of Carthage was fitted to receive and to consolidate the civilU 
nation of Greece, or by its laws and institutions to bind together 
barbarians of every race and language into an organized empire, and 
prepare them for becoming, when that empire was dissolved, the 
free members of the common wealth of Christian Europe.” 1 

It was in the spring of 20? B*c. that Hasdrubal, after ski!billy 
disentangling himself from the Roman forces in Spain, aud, after a 
march conducted with great judgment and little loss, through the 
In tenor of Gaul aud the passes of the Alps, appeared in the country 
that now is the north of Lombardy, at the head of troops which he 

i Arnold vol iii* p. 61* The above is one of the numerous hursts of 
eloquence that adorn Arnold’s third volume, and cause such deep regret that 
Ehzit volume should have been the last* and its great and good author have 
been cut off with his work thus incomplete* 
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had partly brought out of Spain, and partly levied among the 
Gauls and Ligurians on his way. At this time Hannibal, with Ins 
nnconquered, and seemingly unconquerable army, had been eleven 
years in Italy, executing with strenuous ferocity the vow of haired 
to Rome which had been sworn by him while yet a child at the 
bidding of his father, Kami tear; who, as he boasted, had trained 
up his three sons, Hannibal, Hasdrubal, and Mago, like three lion’s 
whelps, to prey upon the Romans. But Hannibars latter cam¬ 
paigns had not been signalised by any such great victories as 
marked the first years of his invasion of Italy. The stern spirit 
of Roman resolution, ever highest in disaster and danger, had 
neither bent nor despaired beneath the merciless blows which 
“the dire African" dealt her in rapid succession at Trebia, at 
Thrasymcne, and at Cannae. Her population was thinned by 
repeated slaughter in the field ; poverty and actual scarcity wore 
down the survivors, through the fearful ravages which HannibaUs 
cavalry spread through their corn-fiehls, their pasture-lands, and 
their vineyards; many of her allies weut over to the Invade fa 
side ; and new clouds of foreign war threatened her from Macedonia 
and Gaul. But Rome receded not. Rich and poor among her 
citizens vied with each other in devotion to their country The 
wealthy placed their stores, and all placed their lives at the states 
disposal. And though Hannibal could not be driven out of Italy, 
though every year brought its sufferings and sacrifices, Rome 
felt that her constancy had not been exerted in vain. If she was 
weakened by the continual strife, so was Hannibal also; find if 
was clear that the unaided resources of his army were unequal to 
the task of her destruction. The single deer-hound could not pull 
down the quarry which lie had so furiously assailed. Rome not 
only stood fiercely at bay, but Lad pressed back and gored her 
antagonist, that still, however, watched her in act to spring. She 
was weary, and bleeding at every pore ; and there seemed to be 
little hope of her escape, if the oilier bound of old Hamilcars race 
should come up in time to aid his brother in the death-grapple. 

Hasdrubal had commanded the Carthaginian armies in Spain for 
some time, with varying but generally impropitious fortune. Hg 
had not the full authority over the Punic forces in that country 
which his brother and his father had previously exercised. The 
faction at Carthage, which was at feud with his family, succeeded 
in fettering and interfering with his power ; and other generals 
were from time to time sent into Spain, whoso errors and mis¬ 
conduct caused the reverses that Hasdrubal met with. This is 
expressly attested by the Greek historian Polybius, who was the 
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intimate friend of the younger African us, and drew his information 
respecting the second Punic war from the best possible authorities. 
Livy gives a long narrative of campaigns between the Bom an 
commanders in Spain and Hasdrubal, which is so palpably 
deformed hy fictions and exaggerations as to be hardly deserving 
of attention. 1 

It is clear that in the year 508 nc., at least, Hasdrubal ont- 
manceuvrcd Publius Bcipio, who held the command of the Bo man 
forces in Spain ; and whose object was to prevent him from passing 
the Pyrenees and marching upon Italy. Seipio expected that 
Hasdrubal would attempt the nearest route, along the coast of the 
Mediterranean; and he therefore carefully fortified and guarded 
the passes of the eastern Pyrenees. But Hasdrubal passed these 
mountains near their western extremity; and then, with a con¬ 
siderable force of Spanish infantry, with a small number of African 
troops, with some elephants anti much treasure, he marched, not 
directly towards the coast of the Mediterranean, but in a north¬ 
eastern line towards the centre of GauL He halted for the winter 
in the territory of the Arvemi, the modern Auvergne; and con¬ 
ciliated or purchased the good-will of the Gauls in that region so 
far, that he not only found friendly winter quarters among them, 
but great numbers of them enlisted under him, and on the approach 
of spring marched with him to invade Italy. 

By thus entering Gaul at the south-west, and avoiding its 
southern maritime districts, Hasdrubal kept the Bomans in com¬ 
plete ignorance of his precise operations and movements in that 
country ; all that they knew was that Hasdrubal had bafiled Scipio’s 
attempts to detain him in Spain; that he had crossed the Pyrenees 
with soldiers, elephants, and money, and that be was raising frosh 
forces among the Gauls. The spring was sure to bring him into 
Italy; and then would come the real tempest oi the war, when 
from the north and from the south the two Carthaginian armies, 
each under a son of the Thunderbolt, 2 were to gather together 
around the seven hills of Rome. 

In this emergency the Romans looked among themselves earnestly 
and anxiously for leaders fit to meet the perils of the coming 
campaign. 

The senate recommended the people to elect, as one of their 
consuls, Caius Claudius Nero, a patrician of one of the families of 

J See the excellent criticisms of Sir Walter Raleigh on this, in Ms "History 
of the World," book v. chap. iii. sec. 11- , . . „ V 

2 Hatnilcar was sumamed Barca, which means the Thunderbolt buitan 
Bnjazet had the similar surname of Yilderitn. ■* 
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the great Ulaudian house. Hero had served during the preceding 
years of the war, both against Hannibal in Italy, and against Has- 
d rubai in Spain; but it is remarkable that the histories, which we 
possess* record no successes as having been achieved by him either 
before or after his great campaign of the Meta unis. It proves 
much for the sagacity of the leading men of the senate, that they 
recognised in Hero the energy and spirit which were required at 
this crisis, and it is equally creditable to the patriotism of the 
people, that they followed the advice of the senate by electing a 
general who had no showy exploits to recommend him to their choice, 
It was a matter of greater difficulty to find a second consul; the 
laws required that one consul should he a plebeian ; and the 
plebeian nobility had been fearfully thinned by the events of the 
war. While the senators anxiously deliberated among themselves 
what fit colleague for Hero could be nominated at the coining 
comitia, and sorrowfully recalled the names of Marcellas, Gracchus, 
and other plebeian generals who were no more—one taciturn and 
moody old man sat in sullen apathy among the conscript fathers. 
This was Marcus Livius, who had been consul in the year before 
the beginning of this war, and had then gained a victory over the 
Illyrians. After his consulship he had been impeached before the 
people on a charge of peculation and unfair division of the spoils 
among his soldiers : the verdict was unjustly given against him, 
and the sense of this wrong, and of the indignity thus put upon 
him, had rankled unceasingly in the bosom of Livius, so that for 
eight years alter bis trial he had lived in seclusion at his country 
scat, taking no part in any affaire of state. Latterly the censors 
had compelled him to come to Home and resume his place in the 
senate, where he used to sit gloomily apart, giving only a silent 
vote. At last an unjust accusation against one of his near kinsmen 
made him break silence ; and he harangued the house in words of 
weight and sense, which drew attention to him, and taught the 
senators that a strong spirit dwelt beneath that nuimposing exterior. 
Now, while they were debating on what noble of a plebeian house 
was fit to assume the perilous honours of the consulate, some of the 
elder of them looked on Marcus Livius, and. remembered that in 
the very last triumph which had been celebrated in the streets of 
Rome this grim old man had sat in the car of victory; and that 
he had offered the last grand thanksgiving sacrifice for the success 
of the Roman amis that had bled before Capitoline Jove. There 
had been no triumphs since Hannibal came into Italy. 1 The 

Marcell us had been only allowed an ovation for the conquest of Syracuse. 
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Illyrian campaign of Livius was the last that had been so honoured ; 
perhaps it might be destined for him now to renew the long- 
interrupted series. The senators resolved that Livius should be 
put in nomination as consul with Nero; the people were willing to 
elect him; the only opposition came from himself* He taunted 
them with their inconsistency in honouring a man they had con¬ 
victed of a base crime* “If I am innocent*” said he, “ why did 
yon place such a stain on me ? If I am guilty, why am I more lit 
for a second consulship than I was for my first one ? ” The other 
senators remonstrated with him, urging the example of the great 
CamilluSj who, after an unjust condemnation on a similar charge* 
both served and saved his country. At last Livius ceased to 
object; and Cains Claudius Nero and Marcus Livius were chosen 
consuls of Borne. 

A quarrel had long existed between the two consuls, and the 
senators strove to effect a reconciliation between them before the 
campaign* Here again Livius for a long time obstinately resisted 
the wish of his fellow-senators* He said it was best for the state 
that he and Nero should continue to hate one another. Each would 
do his duty better, when he knew that he was watched by an 
enemy in the person of his own colleague. At last the entreaties 
of the senators prevailed, and Livius consented to forego the feud, 
and to co-operate with Nero in preparing for the coming struggle. 

As soon as the winter snows were thawed, Hasdrubal com¬ 
menced his march from Auvergne to the Alps. He experienced 
none of the difficulties which his brother liad met with from the 
mountain tribes. Hannibal's army had been the first body of 
regular troops that liad ever traversed the regions; and, as wild 
animals assail a traveller, the natives rose against it instinctively, in 
imagined defence of their own habitations, which they supposed to 
be the objects of Carthaginian ambition. But the fame oi the war, 
with which Italy had now been convulsed lor eleven years, had 
penetrated into the Alpine passes; and the mountaineers understood 
that a mighty city, southward of the Alps, was to be attacked by 
the troops whom they saw marching among them, they not only 
opposed no resistance to the passage of Hasdrubal, but many of 
them, out of the love of enterprise and plunder, or allured by the 
high pay that he offered, took service with him ; and thus he 
advanced upon Italy with an army that gathered strength at every 
league. It is said, also, that some of the most important engineer¬ 
ing works which Hannibal hud constructed, were found by His- 
drubai still in existence, and materially favoured the speed oJhis 
advance. He thus emerged into Italy from the Alpine \aiW}3 
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much sooner than had been anticipated Many warriors of the 
Ligurian tribes joined him; and, crossing the river Po, he marched 
down its southern bank to the city of Placentia, which he wished 
to secure as a base for his future operations. Placentia resisted 
him as bravely as it had resisted Hannibal eleven years before; 
and for some time Hasdrubal was occupied with a fruitless siege 
before its walls. 

Six armies were levied for the defence of Italy when the long- 
dreaded approach of Hasdrubal was announced. Seventy thousand 
Romans served in the fifteen legions of which, with an equal 
number of Italian allies, those armies and the garrisons were com¬ 
posed. Upwards of thirty thousand more Homans were serving in 
Sicily, Sardinia, and Spain. The whole number of Roman citizens 
of an age fit for military duty scarcely exceeded a hundred and 
thirty thousand. The census taken before the war had shown a 
total of two hundred and seventy thousand, which had been 
diminished by more than half during twelve years. These numbers 
are fearfully emphatic of the extremity to which Rome was reduced, 
and of her gigantic efforts in that great agony of her fate. Rot 
merely men, but money and military stores, were drained to the 
utmost; and if the armies of that year should be swept off by a 
repetition of the slaughters of Thrasynieiio and Canure, all felt that 
Rome would cease to exist. Even if the campaign were to be 
marked by no decisive success on either side, her ruin seemed 
certain. In South Italy Hannibal had either detached Rome's 
allies from her, or had impoverished them by the ravages of his 
anny. If Hasdrubal could have done the same in Upper Italy ; if 
Etruria, Umbria, and Northern Latluin had either revolted or been 
laid waste, Rome must have sunk beneath sheer starvation; for the 
hostile or desolated territory would have yielded no supplies of com 
foi her population; and money, to purchase it from abroad, there 
was none. Instant victory was a matter of life and death. Three 
of her six armies were ordered to the north, but the first of these 
was required to overaw T e the disaffected Etruscans. The second 
army of the north was pushed forward, under Porcius, the praetor, 
to meet and keep in check the advanced troops of Hasdrubal; while 
the third, the grand army of the north, which was to he under the 
immediate command of the consul Livius* who had the chief com¬ 
mand in all North Italjj advanced more slowly in its support, 
There were similarly three armies in the south, under the orders of 
the other consul, Claudius Nero. 

Thb lot had decided that Livies was to he opposed to Hasdrubal, 
and that Nero should face Hannibal And “ when all was ordered 
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as themyelves thought Lest* the two consuls went forth of the city * 
tiiieli his several way* The people of Rome were now i^uite other¬ 
wise affected, than they had been* when L* jEnfilius Paul us artd C* 
Terentins Yarro were sent against Hannibal. They did no longer 
take upon them to direct their generals* or hid them dispatch, and 
win the victory betimes ; but rather they stood in fear, lest all 
diligence* wisdom 3 and valour should prove too little* For since, 
few years had passed, w here in sonic one of their generals had not 
Deen slain ; and since it was manifest, that if either of these present 
consuls were defeated, or put to the worst, the two Carthaginians 
would forthwith join, and make short work with the other : it 
seemed a greater happiness than could be expected, that each of 
them should return home victor; and conic off with honour from 
such mighty opposition as he was like to find* AY ith extreme 
difficulty had Rome held up her head ever since the battle of 
Cauuai; though it were so, that Hannibal alone, with little help 
from Carthage, had continued the war in Italy. Rut there was 
now arrived another son of A mil car ; and one that, in his present 
expedition, had seemed a man of more sufficiency than Hannibal 
himself For, whereas in that long and dangerous march through 
barbarous nations, over great rivers and mountains, that verd 
thought impassable, Hannibal had lost a great part of his army; 
this Asdrubai, in the same places, had multiplied his numbers; 
and gathering the people that he found in the way, descended from 
the Alps like a rolling snow-ball, far greater than he came over the 
Pyrenees at his first setting out of Spain. I hose considerations, 
and the like, of which fear presented many unto them, caused the 
people of Rome to wait upon their consuls out of the town, like a 
pensive train of mourners ; thinking upon Marcellus and Crispin us, 
upon whom, in the like sort, they had given attendance the last 
year, but saw neither of them return alive from a less dangerous 
war* Particularly old Q. Fulfills gave his accustomed advice to M. 
Living, that he should abstain from giving or taking battle, until 
he well understood the enemies’ condition* But the consul made 
him a fro ward answer, and said, that he would fight the very uiat 
day, for that he thought it long till he should either recover his 
honour by victory, or, by seeing the overthrow of his own unjust 
citizens, satisfy himself with the joy of a great, though not an 
honest revenge. But his meaning was better than his words* 

Hannibal at this period occupied witli his veteran hut much 
induced forces the extreme south of Italy, It had not jeen 


* Sir Waiter Raleigh 
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expected either by friend or foe* that Hasdrubal would effect hie 
pansage of the Alps so early in the year as actually occurred. And 
even when Hannibal learned that his brother was in Italy, and Lml 
advanced as far as Placentia, he was obliged to pause for further 
intelligence, before be himself commenced active operations, as he 
could not tell whether his brother might not bo invited into 
Etruria, to aid the party there that was disaffected to Home, ot 
whether he would march down by the Adriatic Sea. Hannibal led 
his troops out of their winter quarters in Bruttium, and marched 
north ward as far as Ganusium. Hero had his he ad-quarters near 
Venusin, with an army which he had increased to forty thousand 
foot and two thousand five hundred horse, by incorporating under 
his own command some of the legions which had been intended to 
act under other generals in the south. There was another Roman 
army twenty thousand strong, south of Hannibal, at Tarentuna. 
The strength of that city secured this Homan force from any attack 
by Hannibal, and it was a serious matter to march northward and 
leave it in his rear, free to act against all his depots and allies in 
the friendly part of Italy, which for the last two or three campaigns 
had served him for a base of his operations. Moreover, Kero’s 
army was so strong that Hannibal could not concentrate troops 
enough to assume the offensive against it without weakening his 
garrisons, and relinquishing, at least for a time, his grasp upon the 
southern provinces. To do this before ho was certainly informed 
of his brother’s operations would have been an useless sacrifice; as 
Hero could retreat before him upon the other Homan armies near 
the capital, and Hannibal knew by experience that a mere advance 
of lids army upon the walls of Home would have no effect on the 
fortunes of the wan In the hope, probably, of inducing Hero to 
follow him, and of gaming an opportunity of out-manoeuvring the 
Homan consul and attacking him on his march, Hannibal moved 
into Lucania, and then back into Apuliahe again marched down 
into Bruttium, and strengthened his army by a levy of recruits in 
that district. Hero followed him, but gave him no chance of assail¬ 
ing him at a disadvantage. Some partial encounters seem to have 
taken place ; but the consul could not prevent Hannibal’s junction 
with his Bmttian levies, nor could Hannibal gain an opportunity 
of surprising and crushing the consul 1 Hannibal returned to his 

1 The annalists whom Livy copied,- spoke of Hero's gaining repeated 
victories over Hannibal, and killing and taking his men by tens of thousands, 
The falsehood of all this is self-evident. If Nero could thus always beat 
Haknibal, the Romans would not have been in such an agony of dread about 
iiasdmbal, as aai writers describe. Indeed, we have the express testimony oi 
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former head-quarters at Carmaium, and halted there in expectation 
of further tidings of his brother’s movements. Nero also resumed 
his former position in observation of the Carthaginian army. 

Meanwhile, Hasdmbal had raised the siege of Placentia, and was 
advancing towards Arinimum on the Adriatic, and driving before 



him the Homan army under Porchm Nor when the consul Liviui 
had come tip, and united the second and third armies of the north, 
could he make head against the invaders. The Romans still fell 
hack before II as d rubai, beyond Ariminum, beyond the Meta urns, 

Polybius that such statements as we read in Livy of Marcellas, Kero, and 
ntliers gaining victories over Hannibal in Italy, must he all fabrications of 
Homan vanity. Polybius states (lib. xv. sec. 16) that Hannibal was never 
defeated before the battle of Zatna ; and in another passage (book ix. chap. 3) 
he mentions that after the defeats which Hannibal inflicted on the Romans in 
the early years of the war, they no longer dared face his army in a pitched 
battle on a fair field, and yet they resolutely maintained the war. He rightly 
explains this by referring to the superiority of Hannibal s cavalry, the arm 
which gained him all his victories. By keeping within fortified lines, or 
close to the sides of the mountains when Hannibal approached them, the 
Homans rendered his cavalry ineffective ; and a glance at the geography, of 
Italy will show how an army can traverse the greater part of that coun-ty 
without venturing far from the high grounds. 

H 
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anil far as the little town of Sena, to the south-east of that river. 
HasdruhaT was not unmindful of the necessity of acting in concert 
with his brother. Ho sent messengers to Hannibal to announce 
his own line of march, ami to. propose that they should unite their 
armies in South Umbria, and then wheel round against Rome, 
Those messengers traversed the greater part of Italy in safety; but, 
when close to the object of their mission, were captured by a 
Roman detachment} ami Hcisd rubais letter, detailing his whole 
plan of the campaign, was laid, not in his brother’s hands, hut in 
those of the commander of the Roman armies of the south, Eero 
saw at once the full importance of the crisis. The two sons of 
flam i I car were now within two hundred miles of each other, and 
if Romo were to be saved, the brothers must never meet alive, 
Hero instantly ordered seven thousand picked men, a thousand 
being cavalry, to hold themselves in readiness for a secret expedi¬ 
tion against one of Hannibal's garrisons ; and as soon as night had 
set in, he hurried forward, on his bold enterprise: but lie quickly 
left the southern road towards Lncania, and wheeling round, 
pressed northward with the utmost rapidity towards Pieemnu. lie 
had, during the preceding afternoon, sent messengers to Rome, who 
were to lay IlasdiubaPs letters before tire senate. There was a 
law forbidding a consul to make war or to march his army beyond 
the limits of the province assigned to him; but in such an 
emergency Hero did not wait for the permission of the senate 
to execute his project, but informed them that lie was already on 
his march to join Livius against Ilasd rubai. He advised them 
to send the two legions which formed the home garrison, on to 
Harma, so as to defend that pass of the Flaminian road against 
Husdrubal, in case he should march upon Rome before the consular 
armies could attack him. They were to supply the place of these 
two legions at Rome by a levy m mom in the city, and by ordering 
up the reserve legion from Capua. These were his communications 
to the senate. He also sent horsemen forward along his line of 
march, with orders to the local authorities to bring stores of 
provisions and refreshments of every kind no the road-side, and 
to have relays of carriages ready for the conveyance of the wearied 
soldiers. Such were the precautions which he took for accelerating 
bis march ; and when he had advanced some little distance from 
his camp, he briefly Informed his soldiers of the real object of their 
expedition. He told them that there never was a design more 
seemingly audacious, and more really safe. He said lie was leading 
thhm to a certain victory, for his colleague had an army large enough 
l o balance the enemy already, so that their swords would decisively 
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him the scale* The very rumour that a fresh consul and a fresh 
army had come up, when heard on the battle-field (uad he would 
hike care that they should not he heard of before they were seen 
and felt) would settle the campaign They would have all the 
credit of the victory, and of having dealt the final decisive blow. 
He appealed to the enthusiastic reception which they already met 
with on their line of march as a proof and an omen of their good 
fortune* 1 And, indeed, their whole path was amidst the vows and 
prayers anti praises of their conn try mem The entire population of 
the districts through which they passed, flocked to the road-side to 
see and bless the deliverers of their country. Food, drink, and 
refreshments of every kind wore eagerly pressed on their acceptance. 
Each peasant thought a favour was conferred on him, if one of 
Hero's chosen band would accept aught at his hands. The soldiers 
caught the full spirit of their leader* Highfc and day they marched 
forwards, taking their hurried meals in the winks, and resting by 
relays in the waggons which the zeal of the country-people provided, 
and which followed in the rear of the column. 

Meanwhile, at Borne, the news of Hero’s expedition had caused 
the greatest excitement and alarm. All men felt the full audacity 
of the enterprise, hut hesitated what epithet to apply to it. It was 
evident that Hero's conduct would be judged of by the event, that 
most unfair criterion, as the Boinan historian truly terms it*^ 
People reasoned on the perilous state in which Hero had left the 
rest of Ids army, without a general, and deprived of tlie core of its 
strength, in the vicinity of the terrible Hannibal They speculated 
on how long it would take Hannibal to pursue and overtake Hero 
himself, and his expeditionary force. They talked over the former 
disasters of the war, and Lhe fall of both the consuls of the last yean 
All these calamities had come on them while they had oidy one 
Carthaginian general and army to deal with in Italy. How they 
had two Punic wars at one time. They bad two Carthaginian 
armies; they had almost two HannibaJs in Italy* Ilasdrubal was 
sprung from the same father ; trained up in the same hostility to 
Home y equally practised in battle against its legions ; and, if the 
comparative speed and success with which he had crossed the Alps 
was ? fair test, he was even & better general than his brother, W ith 
fea; for their interpreter of every rumour, they exaggerated the 
strength of their enemy's forces in every quarter, and criticised and 
distrusted their own. 
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Fortunately for Rome, while she was thus a prey to terror and 
anxiety, her consu.l’s nerves were strong, and he resolutely urged on 
liis march towards Sena, where his colleague, Livius, and the praetor 
Porting were encamped ; HasdmbaVs army being in position about 
half a mile to the north. Nero had sent couriers forward to apprise 
his colleague of his project and of his approach ; and by the advice 
of Livius, Nero so timed his final march as to reach the camp at 
Sena by night According to a previous arrangement, Nero’s men 
were received silently into the tents of their comrades, each accord¬ 
ing to his rani:, By these means there was no enlargement of the 
camp that could betray to Hasdrabal the accession of force which 
the Romans had received. This was considerable ; as Nero's num¬ 
bers had been increased on the march by the volunteers, who offered 
themselves in crowds, and from whom he selected the most pro¬ 
mising men, and especially the veterans of former campaigns* A 
council of war was held on the morning after his arrival, in which 
some advised that time should be given for Nero’s men to refresh 
themselves, after the fatigue of such a march. But Nero vehe¬ 
mently opposed all delay. tc The officer," said lie, “ who is for 
giving time for my men here to rest themselves, is for giving time 
to Hannibal to attack my men, whom I have left in the camp in 
Apulia. He is for giving time to Hannibal and Hasdrubai to dis¬ 
cover my march, and to manoeuvre for a junction with each other 
in Cisalpine Gaul at their leisure* We must fight instantly, while 
both the foe here and the foe in the south are ignorant of our 
movements* We must destroy this Hasdrubal, and I must he back 
in Apulia before Hannibal awakes from his torpor.” 1 Nero’s advice 
prevailed. It was resolved to figlit directly; aud before the consuls 
and praetor left the tent of Livius, the red ensign, which was the 
signal to prepare for immediate action, was hoisted, and the Romans 
forthwith drew up in battle array outside the camp* 

Hasdrubal had been anxious to bring Livius and Porcius to 
battle, though he had not judged it expedient to attack them in 
their lines. And now, on hearing that the Romans offered battle, 
he also drew up his men, and advanced towards them. No spy or 
deserter had informed him of Nero’s arrival; nor bad he received 
any direct information that he had more than his old enemies to 
deal with. But as he rode forward to reconnoitre the Roman line, 
he thought that their numbers seemed to have increased, aud that 
the armour of some of them was unusually lull and stained. He 
noticed also that the horses of some of the cavalry appeared to be 

f- 
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rough and out of condition, as if they had just come from a succes¬ 
sion of forced marches. So also, though, owing to the precaution 
of Livius, the Roman camp showed no change of size, it had not 
escaped the quick ear of the Carthaginian general, that the trumpet, 
which gave the signal to the Roman legions, sounded that morning 
Once oftener than usual, as if directing the troops of some additional 
superior officer» Hasdrubal, from his Spanish campaigns, was 
well acquainted with all the sounds and signals of Roman war; 
and from all that he heard and saw, he felt convinced that both 
the Roman consuls were before him. In doubt and difficulty as to 
what might have taken place between the armies of the south, and 
probably hoping that Hannibal also was approaching, Hasdrubal 
determined to avoid an encounter with the combined Roman forces, 
and to endeavour to retreat upon Insuhrian Gaul, where he would 
be in a friendly country, and could endeavour to re-open his com¬ 
munications with his brother. He therefore led his troops back 
into their camp ; and, as the Romans did not venture on an assault 
upon his entrenchments, and Hasdrubal did not choose to commence 
his retreat in their sight, the day passed awuy in inaction. At the 
first watch of the night, Hasdrubal led his men silently out of their 
camp, and moved northwards towards the Metaurus, in the hope 
of placing that river between himself and the Romans before his 
retreat was discovered. His guides betrayed him; and having pur¬ 
posely led him away from the part of the river that was fordable, 
they made their, escape in the dark, and left Hasdrubal and his 
army wandering in confusion along the steep bank, and seeking in 
vain for a spot where the stream could be safely crossed. At last 
they halted; and when day dawned on them, Hasdrubal found 
that great numbers of his men, in their fatigue and impatience, had 
lost all discipline and subordination, and that many of his Gallic 
auxiliaries had got drunk, and were lying helpless in their quarters. 
The Roman cavalry was soon seen coming up in pursuit, followed 
at no great distance by the legions, which marched in readiness 
for an instant engagement. It was hopeless for Hasdrubal to think 
of continuing his retreat before them. The prospect of immediate 
cattle might recall the disordered part of his troops to a sense of 
duty, and revive the instinct of discipline. He therefore ordered 
his men to prepare for action instantly, and made the best arrange¬ 
ment of them that the nature of the ground would permit, 

Heercn has well described the general appearance of a Cartha¬ 
ginian army, lie says: “It was an assemblage of the most opposite 
races of the human species, from the farthest parts of the gldbo. 
Hordes of half-naked Gauls were ranged next to companies of whhe- 
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clothed Iberians, and savage Ligurians next to the far-travelkd 
Rhsamones and Lotophagi Carthaginians and Phamici-Africans 
formed the centre; while innumerable troops of Kumidian horse¬ 
men, taken from all the tribes of the Desert, swarmed about on 
unsaddled horses, and formed the wings; the van was composed of 
Balearic stingers; and a line of colossal elephants, with their 
Ethiopian guides, formed, as it were, a chain of moving fortresses 
before the whole army.” Such were the usual materials and arrange¬ 
ments of the hosts that fought for Carthage; but the troops under 
Hasdrubai were not in all respects thus constituted or thus sta¬ 
tioned. He seems to have been especially deficient in cavalry, and 
ho had few African troops, though some Carthaginians of high 
rank were with liim His veteran Spanish infantry, armed with 
helmets and shields, and short cut-and-thrust swords, were the best 
part of his army. These, and his few 'Africans, he drew up on bis 
right wing, under his own personal command. In the centre, he 
placed his Ligurian infantry, and on the left wing he placed or 
retained the Gauls, who were armed witli long javelins and with 
huge broadswords and targets. The rugged nature of the ground 
in front and on the flank of this part of Lis line, made him hope 
tliat the Roman right wing would be unable to come to close 
quarters with these unserviceable barbarians, before he could make 
some impression with his Spanish veterans on the Roman left. 
This was the only chance that he had of victory or safety, and he 
seems to have done everything that good generalship could do to 
secure it. He placed his elephants hi advance of his centre aud 
right wing* He had caused the driver of each, of them to be pro¬ 
vided with a sharp iron spike and a mallet; and had given orders 
that every beast that became unmanageable, and ran back upon his 
own ranks, should be instantly killed, by driving the spike into the 
vertebra at the junction of the head and the spine, Hasdmbafe 
elephants were ten in number. We have no trustworthy informa¬ 
tion as to the amount of his infantry, but it is quite clear that he 
was greatly outnumbered by the combined Roman forces. 

The tactic of the Roman legions had not yet acquired the per¬ 
fection which it received from the military genius of Marius, 1 and 
which we read of in the first chapter of Gibbon. We possess in 
that great work an account of the Roman legions at the end of the 
commonwealth, and during the early ages of the empire, which 
those alone can adequately admire, who have attempted a similar 

ifllost probably during the period of his prolonged consulship, from u.c. 
104 to b.c. 101, while he was training his army against the Crnibri and the 
Teutons. 
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description, W© have also, in the sixth and seventeenth hooks of 
Polybius, an elaborate discussion on the military system of the 
Homans in his time, which was not far distant from the time of 
the battle of the Metaurus, But the subject is beset with diffi¬ 
culties : and instead of entering into minute but inconclusive 
details, I would refer to Gibbon's first chapter, as serving for a 
general description of the Homan army in its period of perfection; 
and remark, that the training and armour which the whole legion 
received in the time of Augustus, was, two centuries earlier, only 
partially introduced* Two divisions of troops, called Hastati and 
Principes, formed the bulk of each Homan legion in the second 
Punic war. Each of these divisions was twelve hundred strong* 
The Hastatus and the Prbiceps legionary boro a breastplate or 
Coat of mail, brazen greaves, and a brazen helmet, with a lofty, 
upright crest of scarlet or black feathers. He had a large oblong 
shield; and, as weapons of offence, two javelins, one of which was 
light and slender, hut the other was a strong and massive weapon, 
with a shaft about four feet long, and an iron head of equal length. 
The sword was carried on the right thigh, and was a short cut-aud- 
thrust weapon, like that wliich was used by the Spaniards. Thus 
armed, the Hastati formed the front division of the legion, and the 
Principes the second* Each division was drawn up about ten 
deep ; a space of three feet being allowed between the tiles as well 
as the ranks, so as to give each legionary ample room for the use of 
liis javelins, and of his sword and shield* The men in the second 
rank did not stand immediately behind those in the first rank, hut 
the files were alternate, like the position of the ruen on a draught* 
board. This was termed the quincunx order* Klehuhr considers 
that tliis arrangement enabled the legion to keep up a shower of 
javelins on the enemy for some considerable time. Tie says: u \\ hen 
the first line had hurled its pila, it probably stepped back between 
those who stood behind it, who with two steps forward restored 
the front nearly to its first position ; a movement which, on account 
of the arrangement of the quincunx, could bo executed without 
losing a moment. Thus on© line succeeded the other in the front 
till it was time to chaw the swords; nay, when it was found 
expedient, the lines which had already been in the front might 
repeat this change, since the stores of pila were surely not confined 
to the two which each soldier took with him into battle* 

M The same change must have taken place in fighting with the 
sword; which, when the same tactic was adopted on both sides, 
was anything but a confused m&lee ; on the contrary, it was a aeries 
of single combats.” He adds, that a military man of experience 
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had been cons 11 3tod by him on the subject, and had given it as Ida 
opinion, a that the change of the lines as described above was by 
no means impracticable ; and in the absence of the deafening noise 
of gunpowder, it cannot have had even any difficulty with trained 
troops,” 

The third division of the legion was six hundred strong, and 
acted as a reserve. It was always composed of veteran soldiers, 
who were called the Triarii Their arms were the same as those of 
the Principes and Hastati; except that each Triarian carried a 
spear instead of javelins. The rest of the legion consisted of light- 
armed troops, who acted as skirmishers. The cavalry of each 
legion was at this period about three hundred strong. The Italian 
allies, who were attached to the legion, seem to have been similarly 
armed and equipped, but tlieir numerical proportion of cavalry was 
much larger. 

Such was the nature of the forces that advanced on the Roman 
side to the battle of the Metaurus, Kero commanded the right 
wing, Livius the left, and the praetor Porcius had the command of 
the centre, cc Both Homans and Carthaginians well understood 
how much depended upon the fortune of this day, and how Little 
hope of safety there was for the vanquished. Only the Romans 
herein seemed to have had the better in conceit and opinion, that 
they were to fight with men desirous to have fled from them. And 
according to this presumption came Livius the consul, with a proud 
bravery, to give charge on the Spaniards <und Africans, by whom 
he was so sharply entertained that victory seemed very doubtful. 
The Africans and Spaniards were stout soldiers, and well acquainted 
with the manner of the Roman fight. The Ligurians, also, were a 
hardy nation, and not accustomed to give ground, which they 
needed the less, or were able now to do, being placed in the midst. 
Livius, therefore, and Porcius found great opposition; and, with 
great slaughter on both sides, prevailed little or nothing. Besides 
other difficulties, they were exceedingly troubled by the elephants, 
that brake their first ranks, and put them in such disorder, as the 
Roman ensigns were driven to fall back ; all this while Claudius 
Kero, labouring in vain against a steep hill, was unable to come to 
blows with the Gauls that stood opposite him, but out of danger. 
This made Hasdrubal the more confident, who, seeing his own. 
left wing safe, did the more boldly and fiercely make impress!ou 
on the other side upon the left wing of the Romans/’ 1 

But at last Kero, who found that Hasdmbal refused his left 
c 

* u Historic of the World/' by Sir Walter Raleigh, p. 04 G, 
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wing, and who could not overcome the difficulties of the ground in 
the quarter assigned to him, decided the battle by another stroke 
of that military genius which had inspired his march. Wheeling 
a brigade of his best men round tho rear of the rest of the 
Roman army, Nero fiercely charged the flank of the Spaniards and 
Africans, The charge was as successful as it was sudden. Rolled 
hack in disorder upon each other, and overwhelmed by numbers, 
the Spaniards and Ligurians died, fighting gallantly to the last. 
The Gauls, who had taken little or no part in the strife of the 
day. were then surrounded, and butchered almost without resistance, 
llasdnibalj after having, by the confession of his enemies, done all 
that a general could do, when he saw that the victory was irre¬ 
parably lost, scorning to survive the gallant host which he had led, 
and to gratify, as a captive, Roman cruelty and pride, spurred bis 
horse into the midst of a Roman cohort; where, sword in hand, 
he met the death that was worthy of the son of Hamilcar and the 
brother of KannibaL 

Success the most complete had crowned Nero's enterprise. Re* 
turning as rapidly as he had advanced, lie was again facing the 
inactive enemies in the south, before they even knew of his march* 
But he brought Vith him a ghastly trophy of what he had done. 
In the true spirit of that savage brutality which deformed the 
Roman national character, Nero ordered Hasdrubal's head to be 
flung into his brother's camp. Eleven years had passed since 
Hannibal had last gazed on those features. The sons of Hamilcar 
bad then planned their system of warfare against Rome, which 
they had so nearly brought to successful accomplishment. Year 
after year had Hannibal been struggling in Italy, in tho hope of 
one day hailing the arrival of him whom he had left in Spain; 
and of seeing his brother's eye Hash with affection and pride at 
the junction of their irresistible hosts. He now saw that eye 
glazed in death, and, in tho agony of his heart, the great Cartha¬ 
ginian groaned aloud that he recognised his country’s destiny. 1 

Rome was almost delirious with joy : 2 so agonising had been 
the suspense with which the battle's verdict on that great issue of a 
nation's life and death had been awaited ; so overpowering was tho 
sadden reaction to the consciousness of security, and to tie lull 
glow of glory and success. Erorn the time when it had been 

3 Carthagmi jam non ego mint ios 
Hittam superb os. Occidit, occidit 

Sped omuls et fortune nostri > 

Nomil) is, Hasdnibsde intcremto.-—IIoiiAm 
* Sap the splendid description in Livy, lib. zxvii, sec. 50, 51. 
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known at Rome that the armies were m presence uf each other 
the people had never ceased to throng the forum, the Conscript 
Fathers had been in permanent sitting at the senate house, Em 
and anon a fearful whisper crept among the crowd of a second 
Cannae won by a second Hannibal Then came truer rumours that 
the day was Koine's; but the people were sick at heart, and heeded 
them not. The sluines were thronged with trembling women, who 
seemed to weary heaven with prayers to shield them from the 
brutal Gaul and the savage African, Presently the reports of good 
fortune assumed a more definite form. It was said that two Harman 
horsemen bad ridden from the cast into the Roman camp of obser¬ 
vation in Umbria, and had brought tidings of the utter slaughter 
of tire foe. Such news seemed too good to be true, Men tortured 
their neighbours and themselves by demonstrating its i in probability 
and by ingeniously criticising its evidence. Soon, however, a letter 
came from Lucius Manlius Acid inns, who commanded in Umbria, 
and who announced the arrival of the Hannan horsemen in his 
camp, and the intelligence which they brought thither. The letter 
was first laid before the senate, and then before the assembly of 
the people. The excitement grew mom and more vehement. The 
letter was read and re-read aloud to thousands, It confirmed the 
previous rumour. But even this was insufficient to allay the 
feverisii anxiety that thrilled through every breast in Rome. The 
letter might be a forgery : the Harman housemen might be traitors 
or impostors. “ We must see officers from the army that fought, 
or hear despatches from the consuls themselves, and then only will 
we believe, 3 ' Such was the public sentiment, though some of more 
hopeful nature already permitted themselves a foretaste of joy. At 
length came news that officers who really had been in the battle 
were near at hand. Forthwith the whole city poured forth to 
meet them, each person coveting to be the first to receive with bis 
own eyes and ears convincing proofs of the reality of such a 
deliverance. One vast throng of human beings tilled-the road 
from Rome to the Milvian bridge. The three officers, Lucius 
Yeturius Pollio, Publius Licinius Varus, and Quintus Caeciliufl 
Metellus came riding on, making their way slowly through the 
living sea around them. As they advanced, each told the successive 
waves of eager questioners that Rome was victorious, lf We have 
destroyed Ilasd rubai and his army, our legions are safe, and oin 
consuls are unhurt.'* Each happy listener, who caught the welcome 
sounds from their lipSj retired to communicate his own joy to 
oifuers, and became himself the centre of an anxious and inquiring 
group. When the officers had, with nmch difficulty, reached the 
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senate house, aud the crowd was with still greater difficulty put 
back from entering and mingling with the Conscript Fathers, the 
despatches of Livius and Hcto were produced and read aloud. 
From the senate house the officers proceeded to the public assembly, 
where the despatches were read again ; and then the senior officer, 
Lucius Veturius, gave in bis own words a fuller detail of how went 
the fight. When he had done speaking to the people, an universal 
shout of rapture rent the air. The Test assembly then separated: 
some hastening to the temples to find in devotion a vent for the 
overflowing excitement of their hearts \ others seeking their homes 
to gladden their wives and children with the good news, and to 
feast their own eyes with the sight of the loved ones, who now, at 
last, were safe from outrage and slaughter, r lhe senate ordained a 
thanksgiving of three days for the great deliverance which had 
been vouchsafed to Home ; and through out that period the temples 
were incessantly crowded with exulting worshippers; and the 
matrons, with their children round them, in their gayest attire, and 
with joyous aspects and voices, offered grateful praises to the 
immortal gods, as if all apprehension of evil were over, aud the 
war were already ended. 

With the revival of confidence came also the revival of activity 
in traffic and commerce, and in all the busy intercourse oi daily 
life. A numbing load was taken off each heart and brain, and 
once more men bought and sold, and formed their plans freely, as 
had been done before the dire Carthaginians came into Italy. 
Hannibal was* certainly, still in the land ; but all felt that his 
power to destroy was broken, and that the crisis of the war-fever 
was past* The Metaurus, indeed, had not only determined the 
event of the strife between Home and Carthage, but it had ensured 
to Rome two centuries more of almost unchanged conquest. Ilnn- 
nibal did actually, with almost superhuman skill, retain his hold 
on Southern Italy for a few years longer, hut the imperial city, 
and her allies, were no longer in danger trom his arms ; and, after 
Hannibal's downfall, the great military republic of the ancient 
rrorld met in her career of conquest no other worthy competitor* 
Byron has termed Kero's march (< unequalled/ and, in the rnagni- ^ 
tude of its consequences, it is so. Viewed only as a military 
exploit, it remains unparalleled, save by Marlborough s bold march 
from Flanders to the Danube, in the campaign of Blenheim and 
perhaps also by the Archduke Charles's lateral march m lfduj by 
which he overwhelmed the French under Jour (lain, and then, 
driving Moreau through the Black Forest and across the I clinic, 
for a while freed Germany from her invaders* 
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SYNOPSIS OF EVENTS BETWEEN THE BATTLE OF THE ME* 
TAURUS, b. o* 207, AND ARMINiUS'S VICTORY OVER THE 
ROMAN LEGIONS UNDER VARUS, a.d. 9, 

ilc. 205 to 201. Scipio is made consul, and carries the war Into 
Africa. He gains several victories there, and the Carthaginians 
recall Hannibal from Italy to oppose him. Battle of Zama in 201: 
Hannibal is defeated, and Carthage sues for peace. End of the 
second Punic war, leaving Rome confirmed in the dominion ol 
Italy, Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica, and also mistress of great part 
of Spain, and virtually predominant in North Africa. 

200. Romo makes war upon Philip, king of Macedonia, one 
pretends to take the Greek cities of the A chasm league and the 
iEtotians under her protection as allies, Philip is defeated by the 
proconsul Flaminius at CynoceghalK, 19S ; and begs for peace. 
The Macedonian influence is now completely destroyed in breece, 
and the Roman established in its stead, though Rome nominally 
acknowledged the independence of the Greek cities. 

1D4. Rome makes war upon Antiochus, king of Syria. He is 
completely defeated at the battle of Magnesia, 102, and is glad to 
accept peace on conditions which leave him dependent upon home. 

200—190. u Thus, within the short space of ten years, was laid 
the foundation of the Roman authority in the East, and the general 
state of affairs entirely changed. If Home was not yet the ruler, 
she was at least the arbitress of the world from the Atlantic to the 
Euphrates. The power of tho three principal states was so com¬ 
pletely humbled, that they durst not, without the permission ot 
Rome, begin any new war; the fourth, Egypt, had already, in the 
year 201, placed herself under the guardianship of Rome; and the 
lesser power's followed of themselves : esteeming it an honour to be 
called the allies of Rome, With this name the nations were lulled 
into security, and brought under the Roman yoke ; the new political 
system of Rome was founded and strengthened partly by exciting 
and supporting the weaker states against the stronger, however 
unjust the cause of the former might be, and partly by factions 
* which she found means to raise in every state, even the smallest, 

— (llEERm) , . * , 

172. War renewed between Alacedou and Rome, Decisive defeat 
of Perscs, the Macedonian king, by Paulus iEmilius at Pydna, IC& 
Destruction of the Macedonian monarchy. 

H50. Rome oppresses the Carthaginians till they are driven to 
take up arms, and the third Punic war begins. Carthage ls taken 
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and destroyed by Scipio 146, and the Carthaginian 

territory Is made a Roman province. , 

146. In the same year in which Carthage falls, Corinth is 
stormed by tlie Roman army under Mimimius, The Achaean 
league had been goaded Into hostilities with Rome, by means 
similar to those employed against Carthage. The greater part 
of Southern Greece is made a Roman province, under the name 

of Achaia. , 

133, JSumaiitinin is destroyed by Scipio yEmiJianus. Ine 
war against the Spaniards, who, of all the nations subdued by the 
Homans, defended their liberty with the greatest obstinacy began 
in the year 200, six years after the total expulsion of the Cartha¬ 
ginians from their country, 206. It was exceedingly obstinate, 
partly from the natural state of the country, which was thickly 
populated, and where every place became a fortress; partly horn 
the courage of the inhabitants ; but at last all, owing to the peculiar 
policy of the Romans, who yielded to employ their allies to subdue 
other nations. This war continued, almost without interruption, 
from the year 200 to 133, and was for the most part carried on at 
the same time in Hispania Oiterior, where ^Ltiben were the 
most formidable adversaries, and m llispania Ulterior, wl . 
Lusitani were equally powerful. Hostihties were a the lugl e^t 
pitch In 195, under Cato, who reduced Hispama Citcnor to a shite 
of tranquillity in 1S5—179, when the Celtiben wire attacked m 
their native territory; and 155—150, when the Romans mboth 
provinces were so often beaten, that nothing was nl °re T- g ^ 
the soldiers at home than to he sent there. The extortions and 
perfidy of Servius Galha placed Vimthus, m the year 146 a. the 
head of his nations, the Lusitani: the war, «*“** 

itself to llispania Citerior, where many 

Numantines, took up arms against Home, 113. ' M 

times victorious and sometimes defeated, was nt-\ ei mo L ' ! , 

than in the moment of defeat; because he know^ how-to U\ » 
advantage of his knowledge of the country and of the depositjns 
of his countrymen. After his murder, caused by the treachery 
LX iTSLtia was subdued; but the 

still more Violent, and the Kumantines the year 

clous to a disadvantageous treaty, 131- "^ i -j . ^ 

183. pul »n «d u, thi, 

northern parts, however, were still i > 

penetrated as far as Galatia. —Heeren. h + Rome i e 

114 Commencement of the revolutionaty century at Koine, 
fromtire tiTo”excitement produced by the attempts made Ny 
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the Gracchi to reform the commonwealth, to the battle of Admin 
(B*a 31), which established Oetayiamis Caasar as sole master of tha 
Homan world. Throughout this period Home was engaged in 
important foreign wars, most of which procured large accessions to 
her territory. 

118—106. The Jugurthiiie war, Numidia is conquered, and 
made a Iloman province. 

113—101. The great and terrible war of the Cimbri and Teutones 
against Rome. These nations of northern warriors slaughter several 
Roman armies in Gaul, and in 102 attempt to penetrate into Italy* 
The military genius of Marius here saves his country; he defeats 
the Teutones near Aix, in Provence ; and in the following year 
lie destroys the army of the Cimbri* who had passed the Alps, near 
Vercellse, 

91 -“88. The war of the Italian allies against Rome* This was 
caused by the refusal of Rome to concede to them the rights oi 
Roman citizenship. After a sanguine struggle, Rome gradually 
giants it. 

89—85. First war of the Romans against Mithxidafces the Great, 
king of Pontus, who had overrun Asia Manor, Macedonia, and 
Greece. Sylla defeats his armies, and forces him to withdraw his 
forces from Europe, Sylla returns to Rome to carry on the civil 
war against the soil and partisans of Marius* He makes himself 
Dictator. 

74—64. Tile last Mrthiidatic wars. Lucullus, and after him 
Pompeius, command against tlie great Ring of Pontus, who at last 
is poisoned by his son, while designing to raise the warlike tribes 
of the Danube against Rome, and to invade Italy from the north¬ 
east. Great Asiatic conquests of the Romans. Besides the ancient 
province of Pergamus, the maritime countries of Bithynia, and nearly 
all Paphiagonia and Pont us, are formed into a Roman province, 
under the name oi Bithynia; while on the southern coast Cilicia 
and Pamphyha form another, under the name of Cilicia ; Phoenicia 
and Syria compose a third, under the name of Syria, On the other 
hand, Great Armenia is left to Tigranes; Cappodecia to Ariobar- 
zanes j the Bosphorus to Phtunaces; Judam to Hyrcanus; and 
some other small states are also given to petty princes, aU of whom 
remain dependent on Rome. 

58—50. Caesar conquers Gaul. 

54. Crassus attacks the Parthians with a Roman army, hut is 
overthrown and killed at Carrhoe in Mesopotamia. His lieutenant 
Cassius collects the wrecks of the army, and prevents the Parthians 
fmii conquering Syria. 


BATTLE OF THE ME TAURUS, m 

49—45. The civil war between Csesar and the Pompeian party, 
Caesar drives Pompeius out of Italy, conquers his enemy’s forces in 
Spain, and then passes into Greece, where Pompeius and the other 
aristocratic cliiefs had assembled a large army, Cmsar gives them a 
decisive defeat at the great battle of Pharsalia. Pompeius flies for 
refuge to Alexandria, where he is assassinated. Caesar, who had 
followed him thither, is involved in a war with the Egyptians, in 
which he is finally victorious. The celebrated Cleopatra is made 
Queen of Egypt. Csesar next marches into Pontus, and defeats the 
sou of Mi tin id ates, who had taken part in the war against him. 
Ho then proceeds to the Roman province of Africa* where some of 
the Pompeian chiefs had established themselves, aided by Juba, a 
native prince. He overthrows them at the battle of Tbapsus, He 
is again obliged to lead au army into Spain, where the sons of 
Pompeius had collected the wrecks of their father’s party. He 
crushes the last of his enemies at the battle of Munda, Under the 
title of Dictator, he is the sole master of the Homan world 

44, Caesar is killed in the Seriate-house ; the civil wars are soon 
renewed* Brutus and Cassius being at the head of the aristocratic 
party, and the party of Csesar being led by Mark Antony and 
Octavianns Caasar, afterwards Augustus, 

43, Defeat and death of Brutus and Cassius at Philippi. Dis¬ 
ec nsions soon break out between Octavianns Caesar and Antony. 

31* Antony is completely defeated by Octavianns Caesar at Ac- 
tium. He flies to Egypt with Cleopatra, Octavianns pursues him. 
Antony and Cleopatra kill themselves. Egypt becomes a Roman 
province, and Octavianns Csesar is left undisputed master of Rome, 
and all that is Rome’s, The state of the Roman world at this time 
is best described In two lines of TacitusPostquam bellatum 
a pud Actiurn, at quo omnem potestatem ad mmm confer ri pads 
interfuitT (Hist, lib, i, g. L) 

The 44th year of the reign of Augustus, and the 1st year of the 
I05di Olympiad, is commonly assigned as the date of Till:: Nativity 
or Our Lord, There is much of the beauty of holiness in the 
remarks with, which the American historian Eliot, closes his survey 
of the conquering career and civil downfall of the Roman Common¬ 
wealth :— 

“So far as humility amongst men was necessary for the prepara¬ 
tion of a truer freedom than could ever be known under heathenism, 
the part of Rome, howeveT dreadful, was yet sublime* It was not 
to unite, to discipline, or to fortify humanity, but to enervate, to 
loosen, and to scatter iLs forces, that the people whose history s we 
have read were allowed to conquer the earth, and we're then the no 
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selvas reduced to deep submission. Every good labour of thcirfl 
that failed was, by reason of what we esteem its failure, a step 
gained nearer to the end of the well-nigh universal evil that pre¬ 
vailed ; while every bad achievement that may seem to us to have 
succeeded, temporarily or lastingly, with them was equally, by 
reason of its success, a progress towards tlio good of which the 
coming would have been longed and prayed for, could it have bean 
comprehended. Alike in the virtues and in the vices of antiquity, 
we may read the progress towards its humiliation, 3 Yet, on the 
other hand, it must not seem, at the last, that the disposition of the 
liomaiis or of mankind to submission was secured solely through 
the errors, and the apparently ineffectual toils which we have traced 
back to these times of old. Desires too true to have been wasted, 
and strivings too humane to have been unproductive, though 
all were overshadowed by passing wrongs, still gleam as if in 
anticipation or in preparation of the advancing day, 

“ At length, when it had been proved by ages of conflict and loss, 
that no lasting joy and no abiding truth could be procured through 
the power, the freedom, or the faith of mankind, the angels sang 
their song in which the glory of God and the good-will of men were 
together blended. The universe was wrapped in momentary tran¬ 
quillity, and i peaceful was the night ? above the manger at Beth¬ 
lehem. We may believe, that when the morning came, the ignorance, 
the confusion, and the servitude of humanity had left their darkest 
forms amongst the midnight clouds, it was still, indeed, beyond 
the power of man to lay hold securely of the charity and the 
regeneration that were henceforth to be bis law , and the indefinable 
terrors of the future, whether seen from ihe West, or from the East, 
were not at once to be dispelled. But before the death of the 
Emperor Augustus, in the midst of his fallen subjects, the busi¬ 
ness of The Father had already been begun in the Temple at 
Jerusalem \ and near by, The Son was increasing in wisdom and 
in stature, and in favour with God and man.” 2 

^ fi The Christian revelation,” says Iceland, in Ms truly admirable work on 
the subject tvoi i, p« 48S), “ was made to the world at a time when it was 
most wanted \ when the darkness and corruption of mankind were arrived at 
the height . , . If it had been published much sooner, and before there bad 
been a full trial made of what was to be expected from human wisdom and 
philosophy, the great need men stood iu of such an exinmidi u;uj divine 
dispensation would not have been so appai cut/ 1 
58 Eliot's “ Liberty of Koine, M voL ii. p, 52 L 
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CHAPTER V, 

VICTORY OF ARMIN1U3 OYER THE ROMAN LEGIONS UNDER 
YABUS, A. D. 9* 

<f Me clade factum, ut Imporium quod in. littoie occani non stetcrat, iu 
ripi Hh&ui 0ummia staret/ 1 —-Flurus. 

To a truly illustrious Frenchman, 'whose reverses as a minister can 
never obscure his achievements in the world of letters, we arc in¬ 
debted for the most profound and most eloquent estimate that we 
possess of the importance of the Germanic element in European 
civilization, and of the extent to which the human race is in¬ 
debted to those brave warriors, who long were the unconquered 
antagonists, and finally became the conquerors, of Imperial Home. 

Twenty-three eventful years have passed away since M. Guizot 
delivered from the chair of modern history at Paris his course of 
lectures on the History of Civilization in Europe* louring those 
years the spirit of earnest inquiry into the germs and earl}’ develop¬ 
ments of existing institutions has become more and more active and 
universal j and the merited celebrity of M. Guizot’s work has pro¬ 
portionally increased. Its admirable analysis of the complex poli¬ 
tical and social organizations of which the modern civilized world is 
made up, must have led thousands to trace with keener interest the 
great crises of times past-, by which the characteristics of the present 
were determined. The narrative of one of these great crises, of the 
epoch a.d. 9, when Germany took up arms for her independence 
against Homan invasion, lias for us this special attraction—that it 
forms part of our own national history. Had Arminius been supine 
or unsuccessful, onr Germanic ancestors would have been enslaved 
or exterminated in their original seats along the By dec and the Elbe; 
tills island would never have borne the name of England, and ir woj 
this great English nation, whoso race and language are now over¬ 
running the earth, from one end of it to the other/ 11 would have 
been utterly cut off iron existence, ^ 

1 Arnold^ Lectures on Modem History. v 
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Arnold may, indeed, go too far in holding that we are wholly 
unconnected in race with the Romans and Britons who inhabited 
this country before the coming over of the Saxons; that, <f nation¬ 
ally speaking, the history of Gayar's invasion has no more to do 
with us than the natural history of the animals which then in¬ 
habited our forests/ 1 There seems ample evidence to prove that 
the Romanized Celts, whom our Teutonic forefathers found here, 
influenced materially the character of our nation. But the main 
stream of our people was and is Germanic. Our language alone 
decisively proves this. Arminius is far more truly one of our 
national heroes than Caractacus: and it was our own primeval 
fatherland that the brave German rescued, when he slaughtered 
the Roman legions eighteen centuries ago in the marshy glens 
between the Lippe and the Enis, 1 

Dark and disheartening, even to heroic spirits, must have seemed 
the prospects of Germany when Arminius planned the general rising 
of his countrymen against Rome. Half the land was occupied by 
Roman garrisons; and, what was worse, many of the Germans 
seemed patiently acquiescent in their state of bondage. The braver 
portion, whose patriotism could he relied on, w r as ill-armed aud 
undisciplined; while the enemy’s troops consisted of veterans in 
the highest state of equipment and training, familiarized with vic¬ 
tory, and commanded by officers of proved skill md valour. The 
resources of Rome seemed boundless; her tenacity of purpose was 
believed to be invincible. There was no hope of foreign sympathy 
or aid; for li the self-governing powers that had filled the old 
world, had bent one after another before the rising power of Rome, 
and had vanished. The earth seemed left void of independent 
nations.”* 

The German chieftain knew well the gigantic power of the 
oppressor. Arminius was no rude savage, lighting out of mere 
animal instinct, or in ignorance of the might of his adversary. 
TIg was familiar with the Roman language and civilization; 
he had served in the Roman armies ; he had been admitted to 
the Roman citizenship, and raised to the dignity of the eques¬ 
trian order. It was part of the subtle policy of Rome to 
confer rank and privileges on the youth of the leading families 
in the nations which she wished to enslave. Among other young 
German chieftains, Arminius and his brother, who were the heads 
of the noblest house in the tribe of the Cherusci, had been selected 
as fit objects for the exercise of this insidious system, Roman 

1 Roe post, remarks on the relationship between the Cherusci and the 
l&idish, * Kanke 
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refinements and dignities succeeded in denationalizing the brother, 
who assumed the Roman name of Flavins, and adhered to Home 
throughout all her wars against his country. Arminius remained 
unbought by honours or wealth, iracomipted by refinement or 
luxury. He aspired to and obtained from Hainan, enmity a higher 
title than ever could have been given him by Roman favour. It 
is in the page of Rome's greatest historian, that his name has como 
down to us with the proud addition of “ Liberator baud dubib 
Germanhe.” 1 

Often must the young chieftain, while meditating the exploit 
which has thus immortalised him, have anxiously revolved in his 
mind the fate of the many great men who had been crushed in 
the attempt which he was about to renew,—the attempt to stay 
the chariot-wheels of triumphant Rome, Gould he hope to suc¬ 
ceed where Hannibal and Mitbridates had perished 1 What had 
been the doom of Yiriathus % and what warning against vain 
valour was written on the desolate site where Numantia once had 
Nourished ? Kor was a caution wanting in scenes nearer home and 
in more recent times. The Gauls had fruitlessly struggled for 
eight years against Csesar; and the gallant Yercingetorix, who in 
the last year of the war had roused all his countrymen to insur¬ 
rection, who had cut off Roman detachments, and brought Ctesar 
himself to the extreme of peril at Alesia—he, too, had finally 
succumbed, had been led captive in Caesar’s triumph, and had then 
been butchered in cold blood in a Roman dungeon. 

It was true that Borne was no longer the great military republic 
which for so many ages had shattered the kingdoms of the world. 
Her system of government was changed; and, after a century of 
revolution and civil war, she had placed herself under the des¬ 
potism of a single ruler. But the discipline of her troops was yet 
unimpaired, and her warlike spirit seemed unabated. The first 
years of the empire load been signalised by conquests as valuable 
as any gained by the republic in a corresponding period. It is a 
great fallacy, though apparently sanctioned by great authorities, to 
suppose that the foreign policy pursued by Augustus was pacific. 
He certainly recommended such a policy to his successors, either 
from timidity, or from jealousy of their fame outshining his own 
but he himself, until Arminius broke Ids spirit, had followed a 
very different course. Besides his Spanish wars, his generals, in a 
series of principally aggressive campaigns, had extended ths Roman 

} 

1 Tacitus, Annals, u. S 3 . ' 

2 41 lnccrtum metn an per invidiam." —Tac. Ann, i* II 
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frontier from the Alps to the Danube; and had reduced into sub¬ 
jection the large and important countries that now form tlie terri¬ 
tories of all Austria south of that river, and of East Switzerland, 
Lower Wirtemherg, Bavaria, the Yaltelme, and the Tyrol While 
the progress of the Eoman arms thus pressed the Germans from 
the south, still more formidable inroads had been made by the 
Imperial legions in the west. Eoman armies, moving from the 
province of Gaul, established a chain of fortresses along the right 
as well as the left bank of the Ehino, and, in a scries of vic¬ 
torious campaigns, advanced their eagles as far as the Elbe ] which 
now seemed added to the list of vassal rivers, to the Rile, the 
Bhine, the Rhone, the Danube, the Tagus, the Seine, and many 
more, that acknowledged the supremacy of the Tiber* Roman 
fleets also, sailing from the harbours of Gaul along the German 
coasts, and up the estuaries, co-operated with the land-forces of the 
empire; and seemed to display, even more decisively than her 
armies, her overwhelming superiority over the rude Germanic tribes. 
Throughout the territory thus invaded, the Romans had, with 
their usual military skill, established chains of fortified posts; 
and a powerful army of occupation was kept on foot, ready to 
move instantly on any spot where a popular outbreak might be 
attempted. 

Vast, however, and admirably organized as the fabric of Eoman 
power appeared on the frontiers and in the provinces, there was 
rottenness at the core* In Rome's unceasing hostilities with 
foreign foes, and, still more, in her long series of desolating civil 
wars, the free middle classes of Italy had almost wholly disap¬ 
peared* Above the position which they had occupied, an oligarchy 
of wealth had reared itself: beneath that position a degraded mass 
of poverty and misery was fermenting. Slaves, the chance sweep¬ 
ings of every conquered country, shoals of A Means, Sardinians, 
Asiatics, Illyrians, and others, made up the bulk of the population 
of the Italian peninsula. The foulest profligacy of manners was 
general in all ranks. In universal weariness of revolution and 
civil war, and in consciousness of being too debased for self- 
government, the nation had submitted itself to the absolute am 
thority of Augustus. Adulation was now the chief function of 
the senate; and the gifts of genius and accomplishments of art 
were devoted to the elaboration of eloquently false panegyrics upon 
the prince and his favourite courtiers* With bitter indignation 
must the German chieftain have beheld ail this, and contrasted 
with it the rough worth of his own countrymen;—their 1: ravery, 
their fidelity to their word, their manly independence of spirit. 
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their love of their national free institutions, and their loathing of 
every pollution and meanness. Above all, he must have thought 
of the domestic virtues that hallowed a German home; of the 
respect there shown to the female character, and of the pure 
affection by which that respect was repaid. His soul must havo 
burned within him at the contemplation of such a race yielding to 
these debased Italians, 

Still, to persuade the Germans to combine, in spite of their 
frequent feuds among themselves, in one sudden outbreak against 
Home; to keep the scheme concealed from the Eomans until the 
hour for action had arrived; and then, without possessing a single 
walled town, without military stores, without training, to teach his 
insurgent country men to defeat veteran armies, and storm fortifica¬ 
tions, seemed so perilous an enterprise, that probably Arininius 
would have receded from it, load not a stronger feeling even than 
patriotism urged him on- Among the Germans of high rank who 
had most readily submitted to tbe invaders, and become zealous 
partisans of Homan authority, was a chieftain named Segestes* His 
daughter, Thusnelda, was pre-eminent among the noble maidens of 
Germany* Anninius had sought her hand ill marriage ; but So 
gestes, who probably discerned the young chiefs disaffection to 
Home, forbade his suit, and strove to preclude all communication 
between him and his daughter* Thusnelda, however, sympathised 
far more with the heroic spirit of her lover, than with the time¬ 
serving policy of her father. An elopement baffled the precautions 
of Segestes; who, disappointed hi his hope of preventing the mar¬ 
riage, accused Anninius, before the Homan governor, of having 
carried off his daughter, and of planning treason against Home. 
Tints assailed, and dreading to see his bride torn from him by the 
officials of the foreign oppressor, Arminius delayed no longer, but 
bent all his energies to organize and execute a general insurrection 
of the great mass of his countrymen, who hitherto had submitted 
in sullen inertness to the Horn an dominion. 

A change of governors had recently taken place, which, ■while it 
materially favoured the ultimate success of the insurgents, served, 
by the immediate aggravation of the Iioru.an oppressions which it 
produced, to make the native population more universally eager to 
take arms. Tiberius, who was afterwards emperor, had lately been 
recalled from the command in Germany, and sent into Fannonia to 
put down a dangerous revolt which had broken out against the 
]tomans in that province* Tho German patriots were thus de¬ 
livered from tho stern supervision of one of the most suspicious 
of mankind, and wore also relieved from having to contend ogaLust 
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fcbe high military talents of a veteran commander, who thorouglily 
understood their national character, and the nature of the country, 
which he himself had principally subdued. In the room of 
Tiberius, Augustus sent into Germany Quinlilius Yarns, who had 
lately returned from the proconsulate of Syria. Varus was a true 
representative of the higher classes of the Romans ; among whom a 
general taste for literature, a keen susceptibility to all intellectual 
gratification^ a minute acquaintance with the principles and prac¬ 
tice of their own national jurisprudence, a careful training in the 
schools of the rhetoricians, and a fondness for either partaking in 
or watching the intellectual strife of forensic oratory, had become 
generally clilfused ; without, however, having humanized the old 
Roman spirit of cruel indifference for human feelings and human 
sufferings, and without acting as the least check on unprincipled 
avarice and ambition, or on habitual and gross profligacy. Accus¬ 
tomed to govern the depraved and debased natives of Syria, a 
eouutry where courage in man, and virtue in woman, had for 
centuries been unknown, Yarns thought that he might gratify his 
licentious aud rapacious passions with equal impunity among the 
high-minded sons and pure-spirited daughters of Germany. When 
the general of an army sets the example of outrages of this descrip¬ 
tion, he is soon faifclifully imitated by his officers, and surjiassed by 
bis still more brutal soldiery. The Romans now habitually in- 
dulged in those violations of the sanctity of the domestic shrine, 
and those insults upon honour and modesty, by which far less 
gallant spirits than those of our Teutonic ancestors have often been 
maddened into insurrection* 1 

1 l caimot forbear quoting Macaulays beautiful lines, where he describes 
how similar outrages in the early times of Rome goaded the plebeians to rise 
against the patricians :— 

“ Heap heavier still the fetters ; bar closer still the grate ; 

Patient as sheep we yield ns tip unto your cruel hate. 

But hy the shades beneath us, aud by the gods above, 

Add not unto your cruel hate your still mote cruel love* 

* * * * * * 

Then leave the poor plebeian his single tie to life—- 
The sweet, sweet love of daughter, of sister, and of wiFe, 

The gentle speech, the halm for all that his vext soul endures. 

The kiss in which he half forgets even such a yoke as yours. 

Still let the maiden's beauty swell the father's breast with pride ; 

Still lot the bridegroom’s arms enfold an unpolluted bride. 

Spare us the inexpiable wrong, the unutterable shame, 

That turns the cowards heart to steel, the sluggard's blood to flame ; 
jt Lest when our latest hope is fled ye taste of our despair. 

And learn by proof, in some wild hour, how much the wretched dare*" 
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A mini us found among the other Gorman chiefs many who sym¬ 
pathised with him in his indignation at their country's debasement, 
and many whom private wrongs had stung yet more deeply. There 
was little difficulty in collecting bold leaders for an attack on 
the oppressors, and little fear of the population not rising readily 
at those leaders 1 call, But to declare open war against home, 
and to encounter Yarus’s army in a pitched battle, would have 
been merely rushing upon certain destruction, Yarus had three 
legions under him, a force which, after allowing for detachments, 
cannot be estimated at less than fourteen thousand Roman infantry. 
He had also eight or nine hundred Roman cavalry, and at least an 
equal number of horse and foot sent from the allied states, or 
raised among those provincials who had not received the Roman 
franchise. 

It was not merely the number, but the quality of this force that 
made it formidable; and however contemptible Yarns might be as 
a general, Arminius well knew bow admirably the Roman armies 
were organized and officered, and how perfectly the legionaries 
understood every manoeuvre and every duly which the varying 
emergencies of a stricken field might require. Stratagem was, 
therefore, indispensable; and it was necessary to blind Yams to 
bis schemes until a favourable opportunity should arrive for striking 
a decisive blow, 

Tor this purpose the German confederates frequented the head¬ 
quarters of Yarns, which seem to have been near the centre of the 
modern country of Westphalia, where the Roman general conducted 
himself with ail the arrogant security of the governor of a perfectly 
submissive province. , There Yarus gratified at once his vanity, his 
rhetorical taste, and his avarice, by holding courts, to which he 
summoned the Germans for the settlement of all their disputes, 
while a bar of Roman advocates attended to argue the cases before 
the tribunal of the Proconsul; who did not omit the opportunity 
of exacting court-fees and accepting bribes. Yarus trusted im¬ 
plicitly to the respect which the Germans pretended to pay to Ids 
abilities as a judge, and to the interest which they affected to take 
In the forensic eloquence of their conquerors. Meanwhile a succes¬ 
sion of heavy rains rendered the country more difficult for the 
operations of regular troops; and Aimiinius, seeing that the in¬ 
fatuation of Yanis ■was complete, secretly directed the tribes near 
the \Yeser and the Ems to take up arms in open revolt against the 
Romans, This was represented to Yarns as an occasion which 
required his prompt attendance at the spot] but ho was kepliin 
studied ignorance of its being part of a concerted national rising] 
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and he still looked on Arminins as liis submissive vassal, whose aid 
ho might rely on in facilitating the march of his troops against the 
rebels, and in extinguishing the local disturbance- He therefore set 
his army in motion, and marched eastward in a line parallel to 
the course of the Lippe. For some distance Ins route lay along a 
level plain; hut on arriving at the tract between the curve of the 
upper part of that stream and the sources of the Ems, the country 
assumes a very cl i lie rent character; and here, in the territory of the 
modern little principality of Lippe, it was that Armimus had fixed 
the scene of his enterprise. 

A woody and hilly region intervenes between The heads of the 
two rivers, and forms the water-shed of their streams. This region 
still retains the name (Teutoberger wald—Teutobergiensis saltus} 
which it bore in the days of Armiuius. The nature of the ground 
has probably also remained unaltered. The eastern part of it, 
round Detraoldt, the present capital of the principality of Lippe, 
is described by a modern German scholar, I)r. Plate, as being 
“ a table-land intersected by numerous deep and narrow valleys, 
which in some places form small plains, surrounded by steep 
mountains and rocks, and only accessible by narrow defiles. All 
the valleys are traversed by rapid streams, shallow in the dry 
season, hut subject to sudden swellings in autumn and winter. 
The vast forests which cover the summits and slopes of the hills 
consist chiefly of oak ; there is little underwood, and both men 
and horse would move with ease in the forests if the ground w r ere 
not broken by gulleys, or rendered impracticable by fallen trees.” 
This is the district to which Yarns is supposed to have marched; 
and Dr. Plate adds, that u the names of several localities on and 
near that spot seem to indicate that a great battle had once been 
fought there. We find the names { das Wnmefeld * (the field of 
victory), ‘die Knochenbahn J (the bone-lane), * die Knochenleke' 
(the bone-brook), 4 der MordkesseP (the kettle of slaughter), and 
others.” 1 

Contrary to the usual strict principles of Homan discipline, 
Yanis had suffered his army to be accompanied and impeded by 
an immense train of baggage-waggons, and by a rabble of camp 
followers ; as if his troops had been merely changing their quarters 
in a friendly country. When the long array quilted the firm level 
ground, and began to wind its way among the woods, the marshes, 
and the ravines, the difficulties of the march, even without the 
intervention of an aimed foe, became fearfully apparent. In many 

VI am indebted for much valuable information on this subject to my friend 
Mr! Henry Pearson, 
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places the soil, sodden with rain, was impracticable for cavalry and 
even for infantry, until trees had been felled, and a rude causeway 
formed through the morass. 

The duties of the engineer were familiar to all who served m 
the Eoman armies. But the crowd and confusion of the columns 
embarrassed the working parties of the soldiery, and in the midst 
of their toil and disorder the word was suddenly passed through 
their ranks that the rear-guard was attacked by the barbarians. 
Varus resolved on pressing forward; but a heavy discharge of 
missiles from the woods on either Oank taught him how serious 
was the peril, ancfhe saw the best men falling round him without 
the opportunity of retaliation ; for his light-armed auxiliaries, who 
were principally of Germanic race, now rapidly deserted, and it 
was impossible to deploy the legionaries on such broken ground for 
a charge against the enemy. Choosing one of the most open and 
firm spots which they could force their way to, the Romans halted 
for the night; and, faithful to their national discipline and tactics, 
formed their camp amid the harassing attacks of the rapidly 
thronging foes, with the elaborate toil and systematic skill, the 
traces of which are impressed permanently on the soil of so many 
European countries, attesting the presence in the olden time of the 
imperial eagles. 

On the morrow the Bom an s renewed their march; the veteran 
officers who served under Varus now probably directing the opera¬ 
tions, and hoping to find the Germans drawn up to meet them ; in 
which case they relied on their own superior discipline and tactics 
for such a victory as should reassure the supremacy of Home. But 
Armiuius was far too sage a commander to lead on his followers, 
with their unwieldy broadswords and inefficient defensive armour, 
against the Eoman legionaries, fully armed with helmet, cuirass, 
greaves, and shield ; who were skilled to commence the conflict 
with a murderous volley of heavy javelins, hurled upon the too 
when a few yards distant, and then, with their short cut-and-thrust 
swords, to hew their way through all opposition ; preserving the 
utmost steadiness and coolness, and obeying each word of command 
in the midst of strife and slaughter with the same precision and 
alertness as if upon parade. 1 Armiuius suffered the Homans to 
march out from their camp, to form first in line for action, and 
then in column for marching, without tho show of op position. 
Eor some distance Varus was allowed to move on, only harassed by 

i See Gibbon's description (vol. i chap. 1) of^ tho Homan legions in the 
time of Augustus; and see the description in Tacitus (Ann. lib. i.) of tyke 
-mbsequent battles between Ctecina and Anmnius. 
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slight skirmishes, but struggling with difficulty through the broken 
ground; the toil and distress of his men being aggravated by 
heavy torrents of rain, which burst upon the devoted legions as if 
the angry gods of Germany were pouring out the vials of their 
wrath upon the invaders. After some little time their van ap¬ 
proached a ridge of high woody ground, which is one of the off¬ 
shoots of the great Rcrcynian forest, and is situate between the 
modem villages of Driburg and Bielefeld. Arminius had caused 
barricades of hewn trees to be formed here, so as to add to the 
natural difficulties of the passage. Fatigue and discouragement 
now began to betray themselves in the Roman i%nks* Their Line 
became less steady; baggage-waggons were abandoned from the 
impossibility of forcing them along; and, as this happened, many 
soldiers left their ranks and crowded round the waggons to secure 
the most valuable portions of their property; each was busy about 
his own affairs* and purposely slow in hearing the word of com¬ 
mand from his officers. Anninius now gave the signal for a general 
attack. The fierce shouts of the Germans pealed through the 
gloom of the forests, and in thronging multitudes they assailed 
the flanks of the invaders, pouring in clouds of darts on the 
encumbered legionaries, as they struggled up the glens or floundered 
in the morasses, and watching every opportunity of charging 
through the intervals of the disjointed column, and so cutting off 
the communication between its several brigades. Arm in ins, with 
a chosen band of personal retainers round him, cheered on his 
countrymen by voice and example* lie and his men aimed their 
weapons particularly at the horses of the Roman cavalry. The 
wounded animals, slipping about in the mire and their own blood, 
threw their riders, and plunged among the ranks of the legions, 
disordering all round them. Varus now ordered the troops to be 
countermarched, iti the hope of reaching the nearest Roman gar¬ 
rison on the Lippe. 1 Rut retreat now was as impracticable as 

i The circumstances of the early part of the battle which Arrnmms fought 
with Cinema six years afterwards, evidently resembled those of his battle with 
Yanis, and the result was very near being the same : 1 have therefore adopted 
part of the description which Tacitus gives (Aim. lib. i. c, 65) of the 
last-mentioned engagement; " Neque tainon Anninius, quamqnam libera in- 
cuvsn, statim prorupit: sed ut hseaere cceno fossisque impedimenta, turbati 
oircum milites ; incertus signorum ordo ; utque tali in tempore sibi quisque 
properus, ct lentie adversum imperia auras, imimpere Gena art os jubet, clami- 
Lana * En Yarns, et eodem iterum fato viebu legiones ! * Simul bsee, et cum 
Jelectis sclndit agmen, e quisque maxi me vulnera inherit; illi sanguine suo et 
lut^ico paludum lapsautea, excussi 4 * rectoribus, disjicere obvios, proterem 
jaeentee,” 
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advance ; and the falling back of the Romans only augmented tins 
courage of their assailants, and caused fiercer and more frequent 
■charges on the hanks of the disheartened army. The Roman 
officer who commanded the cavalry, Xu in on ins Vaia, rode off with 
his squadrons, in the vain hope of escaping by thus abandoning 
Ids comrades. Unable to keep together, or force their way across 
the woods and swamps, the horsemen were overpowered in detail 
and slaughtered to the last man. The Roman infantry still held 
together and resisted, but more through the instinct of discipline 
and bravery than from any hope of success or escape. Varus, after 
being severely wounded in a charge of the Germans against his 
part of tile column, committed suicide to avoid falling into the 
hands of those whom he had exasperated by his oppressions. One 
of the lieutenant-generals of the army fell lighting; the other sur¬ 
rendered to the enemy. But mercy to a fallen foe had never been 
a Roman virtue, and those among her legions who now laid down 
their arms in hope of quarter, drank deep of the cup of suffering, 
which Rome had held to the lips of many a brave but unfortunate 
enemy. The infuriated Germans slaughtered their oppressors with 
deliberate ferocity; and those prisoners who were not hewn to 
pieces on the spot, were only preserved to perish by a more cruel 
death in cold blood. 

The bulk of the Roman army fought steadily and stubbornly, 
frequently repelling the masses of tlie assailants, but gradually 
losing the compactness of their array, and becoming weaker and 
weaker beneath the incessant shower of darts and the reiterated 
assaults of the vigorous and unencumbered Germans, At last, in 
a series of desperate attacks the column was pierced through and 
through, two of the eagles captured, and the Roman host, which on 
the yestermorning had marched forth in such pride and might, now 
broken up into confused fragments, either fell lighting beneath the 
overpowering numbers of the enemy, or perished in the swamps 
and woods in unavailing efforts at flight. Few, very few, ever saw 
again the left bank of the Rhine, One body of brave veterans, 
arraying themselves in a ring on a little mound, heat off every 
charge of the Germans, and prolonged their honourable resistance 
to the close of that dreadful clay. The traces of a feeble attempt at 
forming a ditch and mound attested in after years the spot where 
the last of the Romans passed their night of suffering and despair. 
But on the morrow this remnant also, worn out with hunger, 
wounds, and toil, was charged by the victorious Germans, and 
either massacred on the spot, or offered up in fearful rites at the 
altars of the deities of the old mythology of the Xorth* 
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A gorges in the mountain ridge, through which runs the modem 
road between Paderborn and Pyrmont, leads from the spot where 
the heat of the battle raged, to the Exlersteine, a cluster of bold, 
and grotesque rocks of sandstone; near which is a small sheet ol 
water, overshadowed by a grove of aged trees. According to local 
tradition, this was one of the sacred groves of the ancient Germans, 
and it was here that tlie Boman captives were slain in sacrifice by 
the victorious warriors of Arminius. 1 

Never was victory more decisive, never was the liberation of an 
oppressed people more instantaneous and complete. Throughout 
Germany the Koman garrisons were assailed and cut off ; and, 
within a few weeks after Varus had fallen, the German soil was 
freed from the foot of an invader. 

At Borne, the tidings of the battle was received with an agony 
of terror, the descriptions of which we should deem exaggerated, 
did they not come from Homan historians themselves. These 
passages in the Homan writers not only toll emphatically how great 
was the awe which the Homans felt of the prowess of the Germans, 
if their various tribes could he brought to reunite for a common 
purpose, 2 but also they reveal how weakened and debased the popu¬ 
lation of Italy had become, Dion Cassius says: 3 “Then Augustus, 
when he heard the calamity of Varus, rent Ms garments, and was in 
great affliction for the troops he had lost, and for terror respecting 
the Germans and the Gauls, And his chief alarm was, that he 
expected them to push on against Italy and Borne : and there 
remained no Bom an youth fit for military duty, that were worth 
speaking of, and the allied populations that were at all serviceable 
had been wasted away. Yet he prepared for the emergency as well 
as his means allowed ; and when none of the citizens of military 
age were willing to enlist ho made them cast lots, and punished by 
confiscation of goods and disfranchisement every fifth man among 
those under thirty-five, and every tenth man of those above that 

1 " Lucia propiuquis bafbaruj nr a?, apnd quas tribun os ac primer um ordinum 
centnriou.es mactaverant.”—T acitus, Ann. lib. i. c. 61 . 

2 It is clear that the Bomans followed the policy of fomenting dissensions 
and wars of the Germans among themselves. Sec the thirty-third section of 
the “ Germania ” of Tacitus, where he mentions tlie destruction of the Brueteri 
by the neighbouring tribes : i( Favore quod am erga nos doorrnn : nam ne 
spectaculo quid cm prcelii invidore: super lx. millla non armis telisque 
Roman is, sod, quod magnificentius est, oblcctationi oenlisq^ ceci derun t. 
11aneat quseso, duretque gcntvbus, st non amor nostrl, at certc odium sui: 
quando urgeutihus Imperii fat is, nihil jam pmestaro fortuna majns potes 
quym hostium diseordiam." 

* Lib. lvi. sec. 23, 
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age. At Ia3t, when he found that nut even thus could ho make 
many come forward, he put shine of them to death. So he made a 
conscription of discharged veterans and emancipated slaves, and 
collecting as largo a force as he could, sent it, under Tiberius, with 
all speed into Germany,” 

Dion mentions, also, a number of terrific portents that were 
believed to have occurred at the time; and the narration of which 
is not immaterial,' as it shows the state of the public mind, when 
such things were so believed in, and so interpreted. The summits 
of the Alps were said to have fallen, and three columns of fire to 
have biased up from them. In the Campus Martius, the temple of 
the War-God, from whom the founder of Home had sprung, was 
struck by a thunderbolt. The nightly heavens glowed several times, 
as if on fire, Many comets blazed forth together; and fiery meteors, 
shaped like spears, had shot from the northern quarter of the sky, 
down into the Homan camps. It was said, too, that a statue of 
Victory, which had stood at a place on the frontier, pointing the 
way towards Germany, had of its ow 11 accord turned round, and 
now pointed to Italy. These and other prodigies were believed by 
the multitude to accompany the slaughter of Yarus’s legions, ami 
to manifest the anger of the gods against Home. Augustus himself 
was not free from superstition; but on this occasion no supernatural 
terrors were needed to increase the alarm and grief that he felt; 
and which made him, even for months after the news of the battle 
had arrived, often beat his head against the wall, and exclaim, 
ts Qumtilius Yams, give me back my legions 1” We learn this from 
his biographer, Suetonius; and, indeed, every ancient writer who 
alludes to the overthrow of Yarns, attests the importance of tho 
blow agaiust the Homan power, and the bitterness with which it 
was felt. 1 

The Germans did not pursue their victory beyond their own 
territory. But that victory secured at once and for ever the inde¬ 
pendence of the Teutonic race. Home sent, indeed, her legions 
again into Germany, to parade a temporary superiority ; but all 
hopes of permanent conquest were abandoned by Augustus and Ids 
successors. 

The blow which Arminius liad struck never was forgotten 
Homan fear disguised itself under the specious title of moderation ; 
and the HI due became the acknowledged boundary of tbe two 
nations until the fifth century of our era, when the Germans 

1 Floras expresses its effect most pithily * tf Hoc cl ado lactam esfc at hnpe- 
nu in quod iu litore oceaui non sletemt, in ripa Itliem llmumis staret" {ivi 
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became the assailants, and carved with their conquering swords 
the provinces of Imperial Home into the kingdoms cf modern 
Europe* 


AEMINHJS* 

I have said above that the great Cheruscan is more truly one of 
our national heroes than Caraetacus is. It may be added that an 
Englishman is entitled to claim a closer degree of relationship with 
Arminius than can be claimed by any Gentian of modem Germany. 
The proof of this depends on the proof of four facts : first, that the 
Cherusci were Old Saxons, or Saxons of the interior of Germany; 
secondly, that the Anglo-Saxons, or Saxons of the coast of Germany, 
were more closely akin than other German tribes were to the 
Cheruscan Saxons ; thirdly, that the Old Saxons were almost 
exterminated by Charlemagne ; fourthly, that the Anglo-Saxons 
are our immediate ancestors* The last of these may he assumed as 
an axiom in English history* The proofs of the other three are 
partly philological, and partly historical 1 have not space to go 
into them here, but they will be found in the early chapters of 
the great work of Dr* Robert Gordon Latham on tire “ English 
Language; 7 ’ and in the notes to bis edition of the “Germania of 
Tacitus* 71 It may be, however, here remarked that the present 
Saxons of Germany are of the High Germanic division of the 
German race, whereas both the Anglo-Saxon and Old Saxon were 
of the Low Germanic* 

Being thus the nearest heirs of the glory of Arminius, wo may 
fairly devote more attention to his career than, in such a work as 
the present, could he allowed to any individual leader* And it is in¬ 
teresting to trace how far his fame survived during the middle ages, 
both among the Germans of the Continent and among outgo!ve^ 

It seems probable that the jealousy with which Maraboduus, the 
king of the Suevi and Marcomanm, regarded Arminius, and which 
ultimately broke out into open hostilities between those German 
tribes and the Cherusci, prevented Armmms from leading the con¬ 
federate Germans to attack Italy after his first victory. ° Perhaps 
lie may have had the rare moderation of being content with the 
liberation of his country, without seeking to retaliate on her former 
oppressors* When Tiberius marched into Germany in the year 10 T 
Arminius was too cautious to attack him on ground favourable to 
the legions, and Tiberius was too skilful to entangle his troops in 
difficult parts of the country* His march and counter-march were 
as muesisled as they were unproductive* A few years later, when 
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a dangerous revolt of the Roman legions near the frontier caused 
tlieir generals to find them active employment by leading them into 
the interior of Germany, we find Arminius again energetic in his 
country's defence. The old quarrel between him and his father-in- 
law, Segestcs, had broken out afresh. Segestes now called in the 
aid of the Roman general, Germanicus, to whom he surrendered 
himself; and by his contrivance his daughter Thusnelda, the wife 
of Arminius, also cams into the hands of the Romans, being far 
advanced in pregnancy. She showed, as Tacitus relates, 1 2 more of 
the spirit of her husband than of her father, a spirit that could not 
be subdued into tears or supplications. She was sent to Ravenna, 
and there gave birth to a son, whoso life we find, from an allusion 
in Tacitus, to have been eventful and unhappy ■ but the part of the 
great historian's work which narrated his fate has perished, and we 
only know from another quarter that the son of Arm ini us was, at 
the age of four years, led captive in a triumphal pageant along the 
streets of Rome. 

The high spirit of Arminius was goaded almost into frenzy by 
these bereavements. The fate of his wife, thus torn from him, and 
of tils babe doomed to bondage even before its birtli, inflamed the 
eloquent invectives with which he roused his countrymen against 
the home traitors, and against their invaders, who thus made war 
upon women and children. Germanicus had marched his army to 
the place where Varus had perished, and had there paid funeral 
honours to the ghastly relics of his predecessor's legions that he 
found heaped around him.* A’mini us lured him to advance a little 
further into the country, and then assailed him, and fought a battle, 
which, by the Roman accounts, was a drawn one. The effect of it 
was to make Germanicus resolve on retreating to the Rhine. He 
himself, with part of his troops, embarked in some vessels on the 
Eins, and returned by that river, and then by sea; but part of his 
forces were entrusted to a Reman general, named Cmcina, to lead 
them back by land to the Rhine. Arminius followed this division 
on its march, and fought several battles with it, in which ho 
inflicted heavy loss on the Romans, captured the greater part of 
their baggage, and would have destroyed them completely, had not 
his skilful system of operations been finally thwarted by the haste 
of InguiomeruSj a confederate German chief, who insisted on assault¬ 
ing the Romans in tlieir camp, instead of waiting till they were 

1 Ann. i. 57. _ . 

2 Je tho Museum of Rhenish antiquities at Bonn there is a honum 
sepulchral monument, the inscription on which records that it wai. ereotud^io 
the memory of JA CceliuSj who fell l£ Bello Variant). 
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entangled in the difficulties of the country, and assailing their 
columns on the march. 

In the following year the Romans were inactive ; but in the year 
afterwards Germanicus led a fresh invasion. He placed his army 
03i ship-board, and sailed to the mouth of the Ems, where he dls* 
embarked, and marched to the Weser, where he encamped, probably 
in the neighbourhood of Minden. Arminius had collected his army 
on the other side of the river ; and a scene occurred, which is 
powerfully told by Tacitus, and which is the subject of a beautiful 
poem by Praed. It has been already mentioned that the brother of 
Arminius, like himself, had been trained up, while young, to serve 
in the Roman armies ; but, unlike Arminius, ho uot only refused to 
quit the Roman service for that of his country, but fought against 
his country with the legions of Gcrmanicus. He had assumed the 
Roman name of Flavins, and had gained considerable distinction in 
the Roman service, in which ho had lost an eye from a wound in 
battle. When the Roman outposts approached the river Weser, 
Arminius called out to them from the opposite bank, and expressed 
a wish to see his brother. Flavius stepped forward, and Arminius 
ordered his own followers to retire, and requested that the archers 
should bo removed from the Roman bank of the river. This was 
done : and the brothers, who apparently had not seen each other 
for some yearn, began a conversation from the opposite sides of the 
stream, in which Arminius questioned his brother respecting the 
loss of his eye, and what battle it had been lost in, and what reward 
he liad received for his wound, Flavius told him how the eye was 
destroyed, and mentioned the increased pay that lie had on account 
of its loss, and showed the collar and other military decorations that 
had been given him. Arminius mocked at these as badges of 
slavery ; and then each began to try to win the other over ; Flavius 
boasting the power of Rome, and her generosity to the submissive; 
Arminius appealing to him in the name of their country's gods, of 
the mother that bad borne them, and by the holy names of father¬ 
land and freedom, not to prefer being the betrayer to being the 
champion of his country. They soon proceeded to mutual taunts 
and menaces, and Flavius called aloud for his horse and his arms, 
that he might dash across the river and attack las brother; nor 
would he have been checked Rom doing so, had not the Roman 
general, Stertimus, run up to Mm, and forcibly detained him. 
Arminius stood on the other bank, threatening the renegade, and 
defying him to battle. 

I shall not be thought to need apology for quoting here the stanzas 
in 'which Praed haa described, this scene—a scene among the most 
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affecting, im well as fcha most striking, that bistcry supplies. It 
makes us reflect ou the desolate position of Anninius, witli his wife 
and Child captives in the enemy's hands, and with Ills brother a 
renegade in arms against him. The great liberator of our German 
race stood there, with every source of human happiness denied him, 
except the consciousness of doing Ms duty to Ms country* 

ft back, back! he fears not foaming Hood 
Who fears not steel-clad line ;■— 

No warrior thou of German blood. 

No brother thou of mine. 

Go, earn Rome’s chain to load thy neck. 

Her gems to deck thy hilt; 

And blazon honour’s hapless wreck 
With all the gauds of guilt. 

But wouldst thou have me share the prey 1 
By all that I have done,— 

Tito Yarutn holies that day by day 
Lie whitening in the sun. 

The legion’s trampled panoply, 

The eagle’s shattered wing,— 

1 would not bo for earth or sky 
So scorn’d and mean a thing. 

M Ho, call mo here the wizard, boy. 

Of dark and subtle skill. 

To agonise but not destroy, 

To curse, but not to kill. 

When swords are out, and shriek and shout, 

Leave little room for prayer, 

No fetter on man’s arm or heart 
Hangs half so heavy there. 

“ I curse him by the ^Lfts the land 
Hath won from him anil Rome— 

The riving axe, the wasting brand, 

Rent forest, blazing homo. 

I curse him by our country’s gods, 

The terrible, the dark, 

The breakers of the Roman rods, 

The sraiters of the bark. 

,J Oh misery, that suck a bau 
On such a brow should be i 
Why comes he not in battle’s van 
ifk country’s chief to be t— 

To stand a comrade by my side. 

The sharer of my fame. 

And worthy of a brother’s pride 
And of a brother's name ? 

K 
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" But it is past J—'where heroes press 
And cowards bend the knee 
Anniniiis is not brother] ess ; 

ilia brethren are the free. 

They come around :—one hour, ami light 
Will fade from turf and tide, 

Then onward, onward to the fight 
With darkness for our guide. 

** To-night, to-night, when we shall meet 
In combat face to face, 

Then only would Arm Inins greet 
The renegade’s embrace. 

The canker of Rome's guilt shall be 
Upon his dying name ; 

And as lie lived in slavery. 

So shall he fall in shame. 

On the day after the Romans had reached the Wescr, G* rmanicus 
led his army across that river, and a partial encounter took place, 
in which Arminius was successful. Rut on the succeeding day a 
general action was fought, in which Arminius was severely wounded, 
and the German infantry routed with heavy loss. The horsemen 
of the two armies encountered without either party gaining the 
advantage. But the Roman army remained master of the ground, 
and claimed a complete victory, Germanicus erected a trophy in 
the field, with a vaunting inscription, that the nations between the 
Rhine and the Elbe had been thoroughly conquered by his army. 
Rut that army speedily made a final retreat to the left bank of the 
Rhine ; nor was the effect of their campaign more durable than 
their trophy. The sarcasm with which Tacitus speaks of certain 
other triumphs of Roman generals over Germans, may apply to the 
pageant which Germanicus celebrated on Ins return to Rome from 
Ms command of the Roman army of the Rhine* The Germans were 
£{ triwnphati poiius quam victiS 

After the Romans had abandoned their attempts on Germany, 
we find Arminius engaged in hostilities with Marohoduus, the king 
of the Sucvi and Mareomanni, who was endeavouring to bring the 
other German tribes into a state of dependency on him* Arminius 
was at the bead of the Germans who took up arms against this 
home invader of their liberties. After some minor engagements, a 
pitched battle was fought between the two confederacies, A,m 1.G, 
in which the loss on each side was equal ; but Maroboduus con- 
fussed the ascendency of his antagonist by avoiding a renewal of the 
engagement, and by imploring the intervention of the Romans in 
his defence. The younger Drums then commanded the Roman 
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legions in me province of Illyricum, anti by his mediation a peace 
was concluded between Ann in ins and Marobodims, by the terms 
of which it is evident that the latter must have renounced his 
ambitious schemes against the freedom of the other German tribes, 

Arminius did not long survive this second war of independence, 
which he successfully waged for his country. He was assassinated 
in the thirty-seventh year of his age, by some of his own kinsmen, 
who conspired against him. Tacitus says that this happened while 
ho was engaged in a civil war, which had been caused by Ids at¬ 
tempts to make himself Icing over his countrymen. It is far more 
probable (as one of the best biographers 1 of Arminius has observed) 
that Tacitus misunderstood an attempt of Arnmiius to extend his 
influence as elective war-chieftain of the Cherusci, and other tribes, 
for an attempt to obtain the royal dignity. When we remember 
that his father-in-law and liis brother w r ero renegades, we can 
well understand that a party among his kinsmen may have been 
bitterly hostile to him, and have opposed his authority with the 
tribe by open violence, and when that seemed ineffectual, by secret 
assassination. 

Arminius left a name, which the historians of the nation against 
which lie combated so long and so gloriously have delighted to 
honour. It is from the most indisputable source, from the Ups of 
enemies, that we know bis exploits, 3 His countrymen made history, 
but did not write it. But his memory lived among them in the 
lays of their bards, who recorded 

14 The deeds be did, the fields lie won, 

The freedom he restored . if 

Tacitus, many years after tho death of Arminius, says of him, 

Canitur adliuc barbaras apud gentes,” As time passed on, the 
gratitude of ancient Germany to her great deliverer grew into adora¬ 
tion, and divine honours were paid for centuries to Arminius by 
every tribe of the Low Germanic division of the Teutonic races. 
The Irmin-sul, or the column of Herman, near Eresburg, the modern 
Stadtberg, was the chosen object of worship to the descendants of 
the Cherusci, the Old Saxons, and in defence of which they fought 
most desperately against Charlemagne and his christianized Franks, 
“ Irmiu, in the cloudy Olympus of Teutonic belief, appears as a 
king and a warrior ■ and the pillar, tho ! Irmin-sul,' bearing the 
statue, and considered as the symbol of the deity, was the Palladium 

1 Dr. Plate, in Biographical Dictionary, commenced by the Society for 

the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, „ 

2 See Tacitus, Ann, lib. ii, sec, 88 ; Velleius Paterculus, Jib. u, sec. 113. 
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of the Saxon nation, until the temple of Eresburg was destroyed by 
Charlemagne, and the column itself transferred to the monastery of 
Carboy* where, perhaps, a portion of the rude rock idol yet remains, 
ccrvered by the ornaments of the Gothic era/ 11 

Traces of the worship of Arm in ins are to be found among out 
A nglo-Saxon ancestors, after their settlement in this island. One 
of the four great highways was held to be under the protection of 
tire deity, and was called the ct Irmin-streek” The name Armimus 
is, of course, the mere Latinized form of “ Herman,” the name by 
which the hero and the deity were known by every man of Low 
German blood, on either side of the German Sea. It means, ctymo- 
logically, the “War-man / 1 the “man of hosts,” Xo other explana¬ 
tion of the worship of the “ Irmimsul,” and of the name of the 
“ Irm in-street/* is so satisfactory as that which connects them with 
the deified Arminius. We know for certain of the existence of 
other columns of an analogous character* Thus, there was the 
Eo] and-settle in 1ST orth Germany; there was a Thor-seulo in Sweden, 
and (what is more important) there was an Athelstan-senle in Saxon 
England, 2 

There is at the present moment a song respecting the Irmin- 
sul current in the bishopric of Minden, one version of which 
might seem only to refer to Charlemagne having pulled down the 
Irmin-sul:— 


u Herman* si a tlermcn, 

S3 a pipen, si a trnmmejo* 

De Kaiser will kurnmen, 

Met hamcr un staugeu, 

Will Herman nphangen,” 

But there Is another version, which probably is the oldest, and 
which clearly refers to the great Anuinius ;■— 

“Tin Herman slang dermcn; 

Slang pipen , slang tmmmen ; 

Bg fiir an sind kammen. 

Met all cren mannen 
Hobt Varus ttphangem ’’ 3 

About ten centimes and a half after the demolition of the 
Irmin-sul, and nearly eighteen after the death of Arm in ins, the 

1 Palgrave on the English Commonwealth, vol. IL p, 140* 

2 See Lapp cubing 1 s Anglo-Saxons, p. 376. For nearly all the pbthv 
logical and ethnographical facts respecting Armhiitis, I a in indebted to Dr, 
R. G. Latham. 

3 See Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, p. 329 
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modem Germans conceived the idea of rendering tardy homage to 
their great hero ; and, accordingly some eight or ten years ago, a 
general subscription was organized in Germany, for the purpose 
of erecting, on the Osning—a conical mountain, which forms the 
highest summit of the Tcutoborger Wald, and is eighteen hundred 
feet above the level of the sea—a colossal bronze statue of Arminius* 
The statue was designed by Bandel. The hero was to stand up¬ 
lifting a sword in his right hand, and looking towards the Eliine, 
The height of the statue was to be eighty feet from the base to the 
point of the sword, and was to stand on a circular Gothic temple, 
ninety feet high, and supported by oak trees as columns* The 
mountain, where it was to be erected, is wild and stern, and over¬ 
looks the scene of the battle. It was calculated that the statue 
would be clearly visible at a distance of sixty miles. The temple is 
nearly finished, and the statue itself has been cast at the copper 
works at Lemgo. But there, through want of funds to set it up, 
it has lain for some years, in disjointed fragments, exposed to the 
mutilating homage of relic-seeking travellers* The idea of honour¬ 
ing a hero who belongs to all Germany, is not one which the 
present- rulers of that divided country have any wish to encourage; 
and the statue may long continue to lie there, and present too true 
a type of the condition of Germany herself 1 

Surely this is an occasion in which Englishmen might well prove, 
by acts as well as words, that we also rank Annimus among our 
heroes. 

I have quoted the noble stanzas of one of our modern English 
poets on Arminius, and I will conclude this memoir with one of the 
odes of the great poet of modern Germany, Klopstoek, on the 
victory to which wo owe our freedom, and Arminius mainly owes 
his fame. Klopsiock calls it the “Battle of Winfield,” The 
epithet of u Sister of Caunse” shows that Klopstock followed some 
chronologers, according to whom, Yarns was defeated on the anni¬ 
versary of the day on which Panlus and Yarro were defeated by 
Hannibal 

1 On the subject of this statue I must repeat an acknowledgment of ray 
obligations to my friend Mr. Henry Pearson. 
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SO NG OF TRIUMPH AFTER THE VICTORY OF IIERRMAX, THE 
DELIVERER OF GERMANY FROM TIIE ROMANS. 

FROM KLQFSTOCli’S “ HERRMAN TOD J>IE FITBSTB^** 

Supposed- to he sung by a Chorus of Bards. 

A CHORUS. 

Sister of Cairn© ! 1 Winfield's - fight! 

We saw thee with thy streaming bloody liair, 

With fiery eye, bright with the world’s despair. 

Sweep by Walk all as bards from out our sight. 

Hermian outspoke—" Now Victory or Death ! " 

T1 ic Romans, . , . "Victory!” 

And onward rushed their eagles with the cry. 

— So ended the first day. 

41 Victory or Death! ” began 

Then, first, the Roman chief; and He mu an spake 
Not, but home struck : the eagles fluttered—brake, 

—So sped the second day. 

TWO CHORUSES, 

And the third came. . . . The cry was ** Flight or Death ! n 
Flight left they not for them wlio'd make them slaves— 

Men who stab children l —Right for them/ . . . no J graves 1 
—Twas their last day. 


two BAUDS. 

Yet spared they messengers : tiro came to Rome, 
llow drooped lire plume ! the lance was loft to trail 
Down in the dust behind : their cheek was pale 
So came the messengers to Romo. 

High in his hall the Imp era tor sate— 

Oct(i'Via%us Caesar Augustus sate. 

They filled up wine-cups, wine-cups filled they up 
For him the highest, Jove of all their state. 

The flutes of Lydia hushed before theb* voice, 
Before the messengers—the “ Highest ’* sprung— 
The god 3 against the marble pillars, wrung 
By the dread words, striking his brow, and thrice 
Cried he aloud in anguish— Y< Varus ! Varus 1 
Give back my legions, Yams V* 


i The battle of Cannae, b.c. 216—Hannibal's victory over the Romans, 
a Winfield—the probable site of the “ HcrnnamddadL Sec supra, 
e Augustus was worshipped as a deity in his lifetime. 
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And now the world wide conquerors shrunk and feared 
For fatherland and home 

The lance to raise ; and ’mongst those false to Homo 
The death-lot rolled, 1 and still they shrunk and feared t 

r< For she her face hath turned, 

The victor goddess,” cited these cowards—(for aye 
Be it l)— 1 from Rome and Homans, and her day 
Is clone I "—And still he mourned, 

And cried aloud in anguish—Yarns! Yams 5 
Give hack my legions, Varus ! ” 3 


SYNOPSIS OF EVENTS BETWEEN ARMINIUS’S VICTORY OVER 
VARUS, AND THE BATTLE OF CHALONS, 

a.d. 43, The Romans commence tlio conquest of Britain, Claudius 
being then Emperor of Rome, The population of this island was 
then Celtic. In about forty years all the tribes south of the Clyde 
were subdued, and their land made a Roman province. 

58—6Q, Successful campaigns of the Roman general Coxbuk 
against the Parthians. 

64, First persecution of the Christians at Rome under Nero, 

6§_70. Civil wars in the Roman world. The emperors Nero, 
Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, cut off successively by violent deaths, 
Vespasian becomes emperor. 

TO. Jerusalem destroyed by the Romans under Titus. 

83, Futile attack of Domitian on the Germans. 

86, Beginning of the wars between the Romans and the Dacians. 

93—117. Trajan, emperor of Rome. Under him the empire 
acquires its greatest territorial extent by -Ms conquests in Dacia 
and in the East, His successor, Hadrian, abandons the provinces 
beyond the Euphrates, which Trajan had conquered. 

138—180, Era of the Antonines. 

167—176, A long and desperate war between Rome and a great 
confederacy of the German nations, Marcus Antoninus at last 
succeeds in repelling them, 

192—197, Civil wars throughout the Roman world. Severus 
becomes emperor. He relaxes the discipline of the soldiers. After 
his death in 211, the series of military insurrections, civil wars, and 
murders of emperors recommences. 

i See supra, pp. 124, 125. . 

a I have taken this translation from an anonymous writer in ifrassr t two 
jeer* ago. 
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226* Artaxerxes (Ardieheer) overthrows tlie Parthian, and re¬ 
stores tho Persian kingdom in Asia. He attacks the Roman 
possessions in the East* 

250. The Goths invade the Roman provinces. The emperor 
Decius is defeated and slain by them. 

253 —260. The Franks and Alcmaimi invade Gaol, Spain* and 
Africa. Tiie Goths attack Asia Minor and Greece. The Persians 
conquer Armenia* Their king, Sapor, defeats the Roman emperor 
Valerian, and takes him prisoner. General distress of the Roman 
empire* 

268—283 The emperors Claudius, Aurelian, Tacitus, Probus, and 
Cams defeat the various enemies of Rome, and restore order in the 
Roman state. 

285. Diocletian divides and re-organizes the Roman empire. 
After his abdication in 305 a fresh series of civil wars and con¬ 
fusion ensues. Constantine, the first Christian emperor, reunites 
the empire in 324. 

330. Constantine makes Constantinople the seat of empire 
instead of Rome. 

363. The emperor Julian is killed in action against the Persians* 

364—375, The empire is again divided, Yalentiman being 
emperor of the West., and Valens of the East, Yalentinian 
repulses the Alcmanm, and other German invaders from Gaul. 
Splendour of the Gothic kingdom under Hennanric, north of the 
Danube. 

375—395* The Huns attack the Goths, who implore the pro¬ 
tection of the Roman emperor of the East. The Goths are allowed 
to pass the Danube, and to settle in the Roman provinces. A war 
soon breaks out between them and the Romans, and the emperor 
Valens and his army are destroyed by them. They ravage the 
Roman territories. The emperor Theodosius reduces them to sub 
mission* They retain settlements in Thrace and Asia Minor. 

395. Final division of the Roman empire between Area dins and 
Honoxius, the two eons of Theodosius. The Goths revolt, and 
under Alaric attack various parts of both the Roman empires* 

410* Alaric takes the city of Rome* 

412. The Goths march into Gaul, and in 414 into Spain, which 
had been already invaded by hosts of Vandals, Suevi, Alani, and 
other Germanic nations. Eritain is formally abandoned by the 
Roman emperor of the West. 

428. Genseric, king of the Vandals, conquers, the Roman pro 
vince of North Africa. 

441. The Huns attack the Eastern empire. 
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CHAPTER TL 


THE BATTLE OF CHALONS, A.D. 431. 


^ 11 The discomMure of the mighty attempt of Attila to found a now anti- 
Christian dynasty upon tho wreck of the temporal power of Homo, at the 
eod^ of the terra of twelve hundred years, to which its duration had been 
limited by the forebodings of the heathen.”—H erbert. 

A broad expanse of plains, the Camp! Catalau nici of tho 
ancients, spreads far and wide around the city of Chalons, in the 
north-east of Trance. The long rows of poplars, through which 
the river Marne winds its way, and a few thinly-scattered villages, 
are almost the only objects that vary the monotonous aspect of the 
greater part of this region. But about five miles from Chalons, 
near the little hamlets of Chape and Cuperly, tho ground is 
indented and heaped up in ranges of grassy mounds and trendies, 
which attest the work of man's hand in ages past; and which, to 
the practised eye, demonstrate that this quiet spot has once been 
the fortified position of a huge military host. 

Local tradition gives to these ancient earthworks the name of 
Attila's Camp. !Nor is there any reason to question the correctness 
of the title, or to doubt that behind these very ramparts it was that, 
1400 years ago, tile most powerful heathen king that over ruled in 
Europe mustered the remnants of his vast army, which had striven 
on these plains against the Christian soldiery of Thoulouse and 
Rome. Here it was that Attila prepared to resist to tho death his 
victors in the field \ and here he heaped up the treasures of his 
camp in one vast pile, which was to bo his funeral pyre should his 
camp bo stormed. It was here that the Gothic and Italian forces 
watched, but dared not assail, their enemy in his despair, after that 
great and terrible day of battle, when 

** The sound 

Of conflict was o T erpast, the shout of all 
Whom fcarth coaid send from her remotest hounds, 

Heathen or faithful ■—from thy hundred mouths, 

That feed the Caspian with Eiphcan snows, 
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Huge Volga J from famed Hypanis, which once 
Cradled the Him ; from all the countless realms 
Between I mails and that utmost strand 
Where columns of Herculean rook confront 
The blown Atlantic; Roman, Goth, and Hun, 

And Scythian strength of chivalry, that tread 
The cold Oodanian shore, or what far lands 
Inhospitable drink Cimmerian floods, 

Franks, Savona, Sue vie, and Sarmartian chiefs, 

And who from green Armorica or Spain 
Flocked to the work of death. ” * 

The victory which tho Homan general A e tins, with his Gothic 
allies, bad then gained over the Huns, was the last victory of 
Imperial Home. But among the long East! of her triumphs, few 
can be found that, for their importance and ultimate benefit to 
mankind, are comparable with this expiring effort of her arms. 
It did not, indeed, open to her any new career of conquest \ 
it did not consolidate the relics of her power * it did not turn 
the rapid ebb of her fortunes. The mission of Imperial Home 
was, in truth, already accomplished. She had received and trans¬ 
mitted through her once ample dominion the civilization of 
Greece. She had broken up tho barriers of narrow nationalities 
among the various states and tribes that dwelt around the coast of 
the Mediterranean. She had fused these and many other races 
into one organized empire, bound together by a com muni ty of laws, 
of government, and institutions. Under the shelter of her full 
power the True Faith had arisen in the earth, and during the years 
of her decline it had been nourished to maturity, and had over¬ 
spread all the provinces that over obeyed her sway. 2 For no 
beneficial purpose to mankind could the dominion of the seven- 
hilled city have been restored or prolonged. But it was alb 
important to mankind what nations should divide anions them 
Home's nch inheritance of empire : whether the Germanic and 
Gothic warriors should form states and kingdoms out of tho frag¬ 
ments of her dominions, and become the free members of the 
commonwealth of Christian Europe ; or whether pagan savages 
from the wilds of Central Asia should crush the relics of classic 
civilization, and the early institutions of the christianized Germans, 
m one hopeless chaos of barbaric conquest. The Christian Visi¬ 
goths of King Theodoric fought and triumphed at Chalons, side by 
side with the legions of Aetius. Their joint victory over the 
tlunnish host not only rescued for a time from destruction the old 

J Herbert's Attila, book i. Hue 13 . 

% See the Introduction to Ranke’s History of tho Popes 
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age of Rome, but preserved for centuries of power and glory the 
Germanic element in the civilization of modem Europe 
In order to estimate the full importance to mankind of the battle 
of Chalons, we must keep steadily in mind who and what the 
Germans were, and the important distinctions between them and 
the numerous other races that assailed the Roman Empire: and it 
is to be understood that tho Gothic and the Scandinavian nations 
are included in the German race, Now, u in two remarkable traits 
the Germans differed from the Sarnia tic, as well as from the Slavic 
nations, and, indeed, from all those other races to whom tho Greeks 
and Romans gave the designation of barbarians. I allude to their 
personal freedom and regards for the rights of men; secondly, to 
the respect paid by them to the female sex, and tho chastity for 
which the latter were celebrated among the people of the North. 
These were the foundations of that probity of character, self-respect, 
and purity of manners which may be traced among the Germans 
and Goths oven during pagan times, and which, when their senti¬ 
ments were enlightened by Christianity, brought out those splendid 
traits of character which distinguish the age of chivalry and 
romance*” 1 What the intermixture of the German stock with the 
classic, at the fall of the Western Empire, has done for mankind, 
may he best felt by watching, with Arnold, over how large a portion 
of tho earth the influence of the German element is now extended. 

(t ft affects, more or less, the whole west of Europe, from the head 
of tho Gulf of Eotlmia to the most southern promontory of Sicily, 
from the Oder and the Adriatic to the Hebrides and to Lisbon. It 
is true that the language spoken over a large portion of this space 
is not predominantly German ; but even in France, and Italy, and 
Spain, the influence of tho Franks, Burgundians, Visigoths, Ostro¬ 
goths, and Lombards, while it lias coloured even the language, 
has in blood and institutions left its mark legibly and indelibly* 
Germany, the Low Countries, Switzerland for the mo3t part, Den¬ 
mark, Norway, and Sweden, and our own islands, are all in language, 
in blood, and in institutions, German most decidedly. But all 
South America is peopled with Spaniards and Portuguese ; all 
North America, and all Australia, with Englishmen. I say nothing 
of the prospects and influence of the German race in Africa and in 
India : it is enough to say that half of Europe, and all America and 
Australia, are German, more or less completely, in race, m language, 

or in institutions, or in all” 2 . . * 

By the middle of tho fifth century, Germanic nations had settled 

1 See Prichard’s Researches into the Physical Hwtory of Mankind, vol ill 
p 425 2 Arnold's Lectures on Modern History, p, da. 
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themselves In many of the fairest regions of the Roman empire, 
had imposed their yoke on the provincials, and bad undergone* to a 
considerable extent, that moral conquest which the arts and refine¬ 
ments of the vanquished in arms have so often achieved over the 
rough victor* The Visigoths held the north of Spain and Gaul 
south of the Loire. Franks, Alemaimi, Alans, and Burgundian* 
had established themselves in other Gallic provinces, and the Suevi 
were masters of a large southern portion of the Spanish peninsula. 
A king of the Vandals reigned in North Africa, and the Ostrogoths 
had firmly planted themselves in the provinces north of Italy. Of 
these powers and principalities, that of the Visigoths, tinder their 
king Theodorie, eon of Alarie, was by far the first in power and in 
civilization. 

The pressure of the Huns upon Europe had first been felt in the 
fourth century of our era* They had long been formidable to the 
Chinese empire ; but the ascendency in arms which another nomadic 
tribe of Central Asia, the Sienpi, gained over them, drove the Huns 
from their Chinese conquests westward ; and this movement once 
being communicated to the whole chain of barbaric nations that 
dwelt northward of lire Black Sea and the Roman empire, tribe 
after tribe of savage warriors broke in upon the barriers of civilized 
Europe, “ velut undo superveuit undam/ 1 The Iluns crossed the 
Tanais into Europe in 375, and rapidly reduced to subjection the 
Alans, the Ostrogoths, and other tribes that were then dwelling 
along the course of the Danube. The armies of the Roman emperor 
that tried to check tlieir progress were cut to pieces by them ; and 
Fanonia and other provinces south of the Danube were speedily 
occupied b} T the victorious cavalry of these new invaders. Not 
merely the degenerate Romans, but the bold and hardy warriors of 
Germany and Scandinavia were appalled at the numbers, the fero¬ 
city, the ghastly appearance, and the lightning-like rapidity of the 
Huns, Strange and loathsome legends were coined and credited, 
which attributed their origin to the union of 

" Secret, black, and midnight hags 11 

with the evil spirits of the wilderness. 

Tribe after tribe, and city after city, fell before them. Then 
cajne a pause in their career of conquest in South-western Europe, 
caused probably by dissensions among their chiefs, and also by their 
arms being employed in attacks upon the Scandinavian nations. 
But when Attila (or Atzel, as he is called in the Hungarian lan¬ 
guage) became their ruler, the torrent of their arms was directed 
with augmented terrors upon the west and the south ; and their 
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myriads marched beneath the guidance of one master-mind to the 
overthrow both of the new and the old powers of the earth. 

Recent events have thrown such a strong interest over everything 
connected with the Hungarian name, that even the terrible name of 
Attila now impresses us the more vividly through our sympathising 
admiration of the exploits of those who claim to be descended from 
his warriors, and “ ambitiously insert the name of Attila among 
their native kings.” The authenticity of this martial genealogy is 
denied by some writers, and questioned by more. But It is at least 
certain that the Magyars of Arpad, who are the immediate ancestors 
of the bulk of the modern Hungarians, and who conquered the 
country which bears the name of Hungary in a.d. 889, were of tho 
same stock of mankind as were the Huns of Attila, even if they did 
not belong to the same subdivision of that stock. Nor is there any 
improbability in the tradition, that after Attila’s death many of his 
warriors remained in Hungary, and that their descendants afterwards 
joined the Huns of Arpad in their career of conquest. It is certain 
that Attila made Hungary the seat of liis empire. It seems also 
susceptible of clear proof that the territory was then called Hungvar, 
and Attila’s soldiers Hungvavi Both the Huns of Attila and those 
of Arpad came from the family of nomadic nations, whose primitive 
regions were those vast wildernesses of High Asia which are included 
between the Altaic and the Himalayan mountain-chains. The in¬ 
roads of these tribes upon the lower regions of Asia and into Europe, 
have caused many of the most remarkable revolutions in the history 
of the world. There is every reason to believe that swarms of these 
nations made their way into distant parts of the earth, at periods 
long before the date of the Scythian invasion of Asia, which is the 
earliest inroad of the nomadic race that history records, 1 he first, 
as far as wo can conjecture, In respect to the time of their descent 
were the Finnish and Ugriati tribes, who appear to have come down 
from the Altaic border of High Asia towards the north-west, in 
which direction they advanced to the Uralian mountains, i nere 
they established themselves : and that mountain chain, with its 
valleys and pasture-lands, became to them a new country, whence 
they sent out colonies on every side ; but the Ugmn colony, which 
under Arpad occupied Hungary, and became the ancestors of tho 
bulk of the present Hungarian nation, did not quit their settlements 
on the IJralian mountains till a very late period, not until four 
centuries after the time when Attila led from the primary seats of 
the nomadic races in High Asia the host with which he advanced 
into the heart of France. 1 That host was Turkish; but closely 
Sec Prichard's Researches into the Physical History of Han kind. 
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allied in origin, language, and habits, with the Finno-Ugrian settlers 
on the Ural 

Atfcila's fame has not come down to us through the partial and 
suspicions medium of chroniclers and poets of his own race. It is 
not from Hunnish authorities that wo learn the extent of his might: 
it is from his enemies, from tho literature and the legends of the 
nations whom he afflicted with his arms, that we draw the unques¬ 
tionable evidence of his greatness. Besides the express narratives 
of Byzantine, Latin, and Gothic writers, we have the strongest 
proof of the stern reality of Alfcila’s conquests in tho extent to 
which ho and his Huns have been the themes of the earliest German 
and Scandinavian lays. Wild as many of these legends are, they 
boar concurrent and certain testimony to the awe with which the 
memory of Attila was regarded by the bold warriors who composed 
and delighted in them. Attila’s exploits, and the wonders of bis 
unearthly steed and magic sword, repeatedly occur in the Sagas of 
Norway and Iceland; and tho celebrated Hiebelungen Lied, the 
most ancient of Germanic poetry, is full of them. There Ftsel, or 
Attila, is described as the wearer of twelve mighty crowns, and as 
promising to his hride the lands of thirty kings, whom his irresis¬ 
tible sword has subdued. He is, in fact, the hero of the latter part 
of this remarkable poem; aud it is at his capital city, Etsekmburgh, 
which evidently corresponds to tho modern Bud a, that much of its 
action takes place. 

When we turn from tho legendary to the historic Attila, we see 
clearly that he was not one of the vulgar herd of barbaric con¬ 
querors, Consummate military skill may be traced in his cam¬ 
paigns ; and he relied far less on the brute force of armies for the 
aggrandizement of his empire, than on the unbounded influence 
over the affections of friends and the fears of foes which his genius 
enabled him to acquire. Austerely sober in his private life, severely 
just on the judgment-seat, conspicuous among a nation of warriors 
for hardihood, strength, and skill in every martial exercise, grave 
aud deliberate in counsel, but rapid and remorseless in execution, 
he gave safety and security to all who were under his dominion, 
while he waged a warfare of extermination against all who opposed 
or sought to escape from. it. He watched the national passions, the 
prejudices, the creeds, and the superstitions of the varied nations 
over which he ruled, and of those which he sought to reduce 
beneath his sway : all these feelings he had the skill to turn to his 
own account. His own warriors believed him to be the inspired 
favourite of their deities, and followed him with fanatic zeal; his 
enemies looked on him as the pre-appointed minister of Heaven’s 
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wrath against themselves; and, though they believed not in his 
creed, their own made them tremble before him. 

In one of his early campaigns, he appeared before his troops with 
an ancient iron sword in his grasp, which he told them was the god 
of war whom their ancestors had worshipped It is certain that the 
nomadic tribes of Northern Asia, whom Herodotus described under 
the name of Scythians, from the earliest times worshipped as their 
god a bare sword. That sword-god was supposed, in Attila's time, 
to have disappeared from earth ; but the Hunnish king now claimed 
to have received it by special revelation, It was said that a herds¬ 
man, who was tracking in the desert a wounded heifer by the drops 
of blood, found the mysterious sword standing fixed in the ground, 
as if itdiad been darted down from heaven. The herdsman bore it 
to Attila, who thenceforth was believed by the Huns to wield the 
Spirit of Heath in battle ■ and the seers prophesied that that sword 
was to destroy the world, A Homan, 1 who was on an embassy to 
the Hunnish camp, recorded in his memoirs Attila’s acquisition of 
this supernatural weapon, and the Immense influence over the minds 
of the barbaric tribes which its possession gave him. In the title 
which lie assumed, wo shall see the skill with which he availed him¬ 
self of the legends and creeds of other nations as well as of his own. 
He designated himself 11 Attila, Descendant of the Great Nimrod. 
Nurtured in Engaddi By the Grace of God, King of the Huns, 
the Goths, the Danes, and the Medes. The Dread of the World,” 

Herbert states that Attila is represented on an old medallion 
with a Teraphim, or a head, on his breast; and the same writer 
adds: “We know, from the f Hamartigenea 1 of Prudentius, that 
Nimrod, with a snaky-haired head, was the object of adoration to 
the heretical followers of Marcion ; and the same head was the 
palladium set up by Antiochus Epiphanes over the gates of Antioch, 
though it has been called the visage of Charon. The memory of 
Nimrod was certainly regarded with mystic veneration by many; 
and by asserting himself to be the heir of that mighty hunter before 
the Lord, he vindicated to himself at least the whole Babylonian 
kingdom. 

et The singular assertion in his style, that he was nurtured in 
Engaddi, where he certainly had never been, will be more easily 
understood on reference to the twelfth chapter of the Book of 
Revelation, concerning the woman clothed with ft.e sun, who was 
to bring forth in the wilderness — £ where she hath a place prepared 
of God"—a man*child, who was to contend with the dragon having 
seven heads and ten horns, and rule all nations with a rod of iron* 

* Priscus, 
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This prophecy was at that time understood universally by tires 
sincere Christians to refer to the birth of Constantine, who was to 
overwhelm the paganism of the city on the seven hills, and it is still 
so explained i but it is evident that the heathens must have looked 
on it in a different light, and have regarded it as a foretelling of tho 
birth of that Great Cine who should master the temporal power of 
Iiome, The assertion, therefore, that he was nurtured in Engaddi, 
is a claim to be looked upon as that man-child who was to be 
brought forth in a place prepared of God in the wilderness. 
Engaddi means, a place of palms and vines, in the desert ; it was 
hard by Zoar, tho city of refuge, which was saved in the vale of 
Siddini, or Demons, when the rest were destroyed by fire and 
brimstone from the Lord in heaven, and might, therefore, be 
especially called a place prepared of God in the wilderness/* 

It is obvious enough why lie styled himself u By the Grace of 
God, King of the Huns and Gothsand it seems far from dilhculfc 
to see wliy he added tho names of the Medes and the Danes. His 
armies had been engaged in warfare against the Persian kingdom of 
the Sassanidaa ; and it is certain 1 that he meditated the attack and 
overthrow of the Medo-Persian power. Probably some of the 
northern provinces of that kingdom had been compelled to pay him 
tribute j and this would account for his styling himself King of 
the Modes, they being his remotest subjects to the south. From a 
similar cause he may have called himself King of the Danes, as Ills 
power may well have extended northwards as far as the nearest of 
the Scandinavian nations; and this mention of Medea and Danes 
as his subjects w r ou!d serve at once to indicate the vast extent of 
his dominion.* 

The extensive territory north of the Danube and Black Sea, and 
eastward of Caucasus, over which Attila ruled, first in conjunction 
with bis brother Bled a, and afterwards alone, cannot be very accu¬ 
rately defined; but it must have comprised within it, besides the 
Huns, many nations of Slavic, Gothic, Teutonic, and Finnish origin. 
South also of the Danube, the country from the river Sau as far as 
Novi in Thrace was a Bunnish province. Such was the empire of 
the Huns in a.d. 445 ; a memorable year, in which Attila founded 
Huda on the Danube as his capital city ; and ridded himself of Ms 
brother by a crime, which seems to have been prompted not only 
• 

1 See tho, narrative of Prisons. 

2 In the " Niebolungen Lied/' the old poet who describes the reception of 
the heroine Chilmhild by Attila [Etsel] says that Attila/s dominions were so 
vast, that among his subject*warriors them were Russian, Greek, Wallaehvm. 
Polish, and even BanUh knights* 
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by selfish ambition, but also by a desire of turning to Ms purpose 
the legends and forebodings which then were universally spread 
throughout the ho man empire, and must have been well known to 
the watchful and ruthless Hun. 

The year 445 of our era completed the twelfth century from the 
foundation of home, according to the best chronologers. It had 
always been believed among the Romans that the twelve vultures 
which were said to have appeared to Romulus when he founded the 
city, signified the time during which the Roman power should 
endure. The twelve vultures denoted twelve centuries. This 
interpretation of the vision of the birds of destiny was current 
among learned Romans, even when there were yet many of the 
twelve centuries to run, and while the imperial city was at the 
zenith of its power. But as the allotted time drew nearer and 
nearer to its conclusion, and as Rome grew weaker and weaker 
beneath the blows of barbaric invaders, the terrible omen was more 
and more talked and thought of; and in Attila’s time, men watched 
for the momentary extinction of the Roman state with the last beat 
of the last vulture’s wing. Moreover, among the numerous legends 
connected with the foundation, of the city, and the fratricidal death 
of Remus, there was one most terrible one, which told that Romulus 
did not put his brother to death in accident, or in hasty quarrel, 
but that 

fI He slew his gallant twin 
With inexpiable sin,” 

deliberately, and in compliance with the warnings of supernatural 
powers. The shedding of a brother’s blood was believed to liave 
been the price at which the founder of Rome had puxcliased from 
destiny her twelve centuries of existence. 1 

We may imagine, therefore, with what terror in this, the twelve- 
hundredth year after the foundation of Rome, the inhabitants of 
the Roman empire must have heard the tidings that the royal 
brethren. At til a and Bleda, had founded a new capitol on the 
Danube, which was designed to rule over tlxe ancient capitol on the 
Tiber; and that Attha, like Romulus, had consecrated the founda¬ 
tions of his new city by murdering his brother \ so that, for the 
new cycle of centuries then about to commence, dominion had been 
bought from the gloomy spirits of destiny in favour of the Hun, by 
a sacrifice of equal awe and value with that which had formerly 
obtained it for the Romans. 

1 See a curious justification of Attila’a murder of his brother, by a zealou? 
Hungarian advocate, in the note to Fray’s (t Annales Hutinorum, p. 11 1 . 
The example of Romulus is the main authority quoted- 
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It is to be remembered that not only the pagans, but also the 
Christians of that age, knew and believed in these legends and 
omens, however they might differ as to the nature of the super¬ 
human agency by which such mysteries had been made known to 
mankind. And we may observe, with Herbert, a modern learned 
dignitary of our Church, how remarkably this augury was fulfilled. 
For, a if to the twelve centuries denoted by the- twelve vultures 
that appeared to Romulus, we add for the six birds that appeared to 
Remus six lustra, or periods of five years each, by which the Romans 
were wont to number their time, it brings us precisely to the year 
476, in which the Roman empire was finally extinguished by 
Odoacer/* 

An attempt to assassinate Afctila, made, or supposed to have been 
made, at the Instigation of Theodosius the Younger, the Emperor of 
Constantinople, drew the Hunnish armies, in 445, upon the Eastern 
empire, and delayed for a time the destined blow against Rome, 
Probably a more important cause of delay was the revolt of some 
of the Hunnish tribes to the north of the Black Sea against Attila, 
which broke out about this period, and is cursorily mentioned by 
the Byzantine writers. Attila quelled this revolt; and having thus 
consolidated his power, and having punished the presumption of the 
Eastern Roman emperor by fearful ravages of his fairest provinces, 
Attila, A.n. 450, prepared to set his vast forces in motion for the 
conquest of Western Europe* Ho sought unsuccessfully by diplo¬ 
matic intrigues to detach the Xing of the Visigoths from his alliance 
with Rome, and he resolved first to crush the power of The 0 done, 
and then to advance with overwhelming power to trample out the 
last sparks of the doomed Roman empire. 

A strong invitation from a Roman princess gave him a pretext 
for the war, and threw an air of chivalric enterprise over his inva¬ 
sion* Honoria, sister of ValentinianllL, the Emperor of the West, 
had sent to Attila to offer him her hand, and her supposed right to 
share in the imperial power* This had been discovered by the 
Romans, and Honoria had been forthwith closely imprisoned. 
Attila now pretended to take up arms in behalf of his self-promised 
bride, and proclaimed that lie was about to march to Rome to redress 
Honoria s wrongs* Ambition and spite against her brother must 
have been the sole motives that led the lady to woo the royal Hun; 
for Attila’s face and person had all the national ugliness of his race, 
and the description given of him by a Byzantine ambassador must 
have been well known in the imperial courts* Herbert has well 
versified the portrait drawn by Prisons of the great enemy of bofh 
Byzantium and Rome 1 — 
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11 Terrific was his semblance, in no mould 
Of ’beautiful proportion Cast; hie limbs 
Nothing exalted, hut with sinews braced 
Of ChaTytxean temper, agile, Uthe, 

And swifter than the roe ; his ample chest 
Was overbrowed by a gigantic head, 

With eyes keen, deeply sunk, and small, that gleam'd 
Strangely in wrath, as though some spirit unclean 
Within that corporal tenement install'd 
Look’d from its windows, hut with temper’d fire 
Beam’d mildly on the unresisting. Thin 
His beard and hoary ; Ids flat nostrils crown’d 
A cicatrised, swart visage,—hut withal 
That questionable shape sucli glory wore 
That mortals quail’d beneath him.” 

Two chiefs of the Tranks, who were then settled on the Lower 
Rhine, were at this period engaged in a feud with each other : and 
while one of them appealed to the Romans for aid, the other in¬ 
voked the assistance and protection of the Huns. Attila thus 
obtained an ally whose co-operation secured for him the passage of 
the Rhine ; and it was this circumstance which caused him to take 
a northward route from Hungary for his attack upon GauL The 
muster of the Hunnish hosts was swollen by warriors of every tribe 
that they had subjugated; nor is there any reason to suspect the 
old chroniclers of wilful exaggeration in estimating Afctila’s army at 
seven hundred thousand strong. Having crossed the Rhine, pro¬ 
bably a little below Coblentz, he defeated the King of the Bur¬ 
gundians, who endeavoured to bar his progress. He then divided 
his vast forces into two armies,—one of which marched north-west 
upon Tongres and Arras, and the other cities of that part of i ranee ; 
while the main body, under Attila himself, marched up the Moselle, 
and 4 destroyed Besamjon, and other towns in the country of the 
Burgundians. One of the latest and best biographers of Attila 1 
well observes, that, i£ having thus conquered the eastern part of 
France, Attila prepared for an invasion of the AVest Gothic terri¬ 
tories beyond the Loire. He marched upon Orleans, where he in¬ 
tended to force the passage of that river; and only a little attention 
is requisite to enable us to perceive that he proceeded on a sys¬ 
tematic plan i he had his right wing on the north, for the protection 
of his Frank allies; his left wing on the south, for the purpose of 
preventing the Burgundians from rallying, and of menacing the 
passes of the Alps Rom Italy; and ho led his centre towards the 
chief object of the campaig u- — -the conquest of Orleans, and an easy 

1 Biographical Dictionary commenced by the Useful Knowledge Society 
in 18 H. 
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passage into the West Gothic dominion. The whole plan is very 
like that of the allied powers in 1814, with this difference, that 
their left wing entered Prance through the defiles of the Jura, 
in the direction of Lyons, and that the military object of the 
campaign was the capture of Paris.” 

It was not until the year 451 that the Huns commenced the siege 
of Orleans ; and during their campaign in Eastern Gaul, the Roman 
general Aetius had strenuously exerted himself in collecting and 
organizing such an army as might, when united to the soldiery of 
the Visigoths, be fit to face the Huns in the field. He enlisted 
every subject of the Homan empire whom patriotism, courage, or 
compulsion could collect beneath the standards; and round these 
troops, which assumed the once proud title of the legions of Rome, 
he arrayed the large forces of barbaric auxiliaries whom pay, per¬ 
suasion, or the general hate and dread of the Huns, brought to the 
camp of the last of the Roman generals. King Theodoric exerted 
himself with equal energy, Orleans resisted her besiegers bravely 
as In after times. The passage of the Loire was skilfully defended 
against the Huns; and Aetius and Theodoric, after much manaui- 
vrirtg and difficulty, effected a junction of their armies to the south 
of that important river. 

On the advance of the allies upon Orleans, Attila instantly broke 
up the siege of that city, and retreated towards the Marne. He did 
not choose to risk a decisive battle with only the central corps of his 
army against the combined power of his enemies; and he therefore 
fell back upon his base of operations; calling in his wings from 
Arras and Besan^on, and concentrating the whole of the Hunnish 
forces on the vast plains of Chalons sur-Marne. A glance at the 
map will show how scientifically this place was chosen by the 
Hunnish general, as the point for his scattered forces to converge 
upon; and the nature of the ground was eminently favourable for 
the operations of cavalry, the arm in winch Attila’s strength 
peculiarly lay. 

It was during the retreat Horn Orleans that a Christian hermit 
is reported to have approached the Hunnish king, and said to hire, 
u Thou art the Scourge of God for the chastisement of Christians,” 
Attila instantly assumed this new title of terror, which thenceforth 
became the appellation by which he was most widely and most 
fearfully known. 

The confederate armies of Romans and Visigoths at last met their 
great adversary, face to face, on the ample battle-ground of the 
Chalons plains. Aetius command A on the right of the allies; 
King Theodoric on the left ; ami Sangipan, king of the Alans* 
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whoso fidelity was suspected, was placed purposely in the centre 
and iix the very front of the hat tie, Attila commanded his centre In 
person, at the head of Ids own countrymen, while the Ostrogoths, 
the Gepidse, and the other subject allies of the Huns, were drawn up 
on the wings* Some manoeuvring appears to have occurred before 
the engagement, In which Aetius had the advantage, inasmuch as 
he succeeded in occupying a sloping hill, which commanded the 
left flank of the Huns, Attila saw the importance of the position 
taken by Aetius on the high ground, and commenced the battle by 
a furious attack on tills part of the Korean line, in w T hicli he seems 
to have detached some of his best troops from his centre to aid his 
left The Homans having the advantage of the ground, repulsed 
the Huns, and while the allies gained this advantage on their right, 
their left, under King Theodoric, assailed the Ostrogoths, who formed 
the right of Attila*s army* The gallant king was himself struck 
down by a javelin, as he rode onward at the head of his men, and 
his own cavalry charging over him trampled him to death in the 
confusion. But the Visigoths, infuriated, not dispirited, by their 
monarch’s fall, routed the enemies opposed to them, and then 
wheeled upon the flank of the Hunnish centre, which had been 
engaged in a sanguinary and indecisive contest with the Alans* 

In this peril Attila made his centre fall back upon his camp ; 
and when the shelter of its entrenchments and waggons had 
once been gained, the Hunnish archers repulsed, without difficulty, 
the charges of the vengeful Gothic cavalry. Aetius had not pressed 
the advantage which he gained on his side of the field, and when 
night fell over the wild scene of havoc, Attila T s left was still un¬ 
broken, but his right had been routed, and his centre forced back 
upon his camp* 

Expecting an assault on the morrow, Attila stationed his best 
archers in front of the cars and waggons, which were drawn up as a 
fortification along liis lines, and made every preparation for a des¬ 
perate resistance. But the “ Scourge of God” resolved that no 
man should boast of the honour of having cither captured or slain 
him * and lie caused to be raised in the centre of his encampment a 
huge pyramid of the wooden saddles of his cavalry : round it he 
heaped the spoils and the wealth that lie had won ; on It ho 
stationed his wives who had accompanied him in tlie campaign; 
and on the summit lie placed himself, ready to perish iu the IIames, 
and baulk the victorious foe of their choicest booty, should they 
succeed in storming his defences* 

But when the morning broke, and revealed the extent of the 
carnage, with which the plains were heaped for miles, the successful 
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allies saw also and respected the resolute attitude of their antagonist 
Neither were any measures taken to blockade him in his camp, and 
so to extort by famine that submission which it was too plainly 
perilous to enforce with the sword, Attila was allowed to inarch 
back the remnants of his army without molestation, and even with 
the semblance of success. 

It is probable that the crafty Aefcius was unwilling to be too 
victorious. Ho dreaded the glory which his allies the Visigoths 
had acquired ; and feared that Borne might find a second Alaiic in 
Prince Thorlsniund, who bad signalized himself in the battle, and 
had been chosen on the field to succeed Lis father Theodorie, lie 
persuaded the young king to return at once to his capital: and thus 
relieved himself at the same time of the presence of a dangerous 
friend, as well as of a formidable though beaten foe. 

Afctila's attacks on the Western empire were soon renewed ; hut 
neveT with such peril to the civilized world as had menaced it 
before his defeat at Chalons. And on Jiis death, two years after 
that hat tie, the vast empire which his genius had founded was 
soon dissevered by the successful revolts of the subject nations. 
The name of the Huns ceased for some centuries to inspire terror in 
Western Europe, and their ascendency passed away with the life of 
the great king by whom it had been so fearfully augmented. 1 


SYNOPSIS OF EVENTS BETWEEN THE BATTLE OF CHALONS, 
A.n, 151, AND THE BATTLE OF TOUHS, 732. 

a. a 476, The Banian empire of the West extinguished by 
Odoaeer. 

481. Establishment of the French monarchy In Gaul by Clovis. 

455—582, The Saxons, Angles, and Frisians conquer Britain, 
except the northern parts, and the districts along the west coast. 
The German conquerors found eight independent kingdoms. 

533—568. The generals of Justinian, the Emperor of Gonstanti- 

1 If I seem to have given fewer of the details of the battle itself than its 
importance would warrant, my excuse must he, that Gibbon, has enriched our 
language with a description of it, too long for quotation, and too splendid for 
rivalry. J have not, however, taken altogether the same view of it that he 
lias. The notes to Hr, Herbert's poem of " l Aftila ” bring together nearly all 
the authorities on the subject. 
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nople, conquer Italy and North- Africa ; and these countries are for 
a short time annexed to the Bonrnn Empire of the East, 

568—570, The Lombards conquer great part of Italy, 

570—627* The wars between the Emperors of Constantinople 
and the Kings of Persia are actively continued. 

622, The Mahometan era of the Hegira, Mahomet is driven 
from Mecca, and is received as prince of Medina, 

629 — 632. Mahomet conquers Arabia, 

6S3—651. The Mahometan Arabs invade and conquer Persia, 
632 — 709, They attack the Homan Empire of the East, They 
conquer Syria, Egypt, and Africa. 

709—713. They cross the straits of Gibraltar, and invade and 
conquer Spain, 

u At the death of Mohammed, in 632, his temporal and reli¬ 
gious sovereignty embraced and was limited by the Arabian penin¬ 
sula, The Homan and Persian empires, engaged in tedious and 
indecisive hostility upon the rivers of Mesopotamia and the 
Armenian mountains, were viewed by the ambitious fanatics of his 
creed as their quarry* In the very first year of Mohammed’s 
immediate successor, Abubeker, each of these mighty empires was 
invaded. The crumbling fabric of Eastern despotism is never 
secured against rapid and total subversion; a few victories, a few 
sieges, carried the Arabian arms from the Tigris to the Oxus, and 
overthrew, with the Sassanian dynasty, the ancient and famous 
religion they had professed. Seven years of active and unceasing 
warfare sufficed to subjugate the rich province of Syria, though 
defended by numerous armies and fortified cities; and the Khalil 
Omar had scarcely returned thanks for the accomplishment of this 
conquest, when Amrou, his lieutenant, announced to him the 
entire reduction of Egypt. After some interval, the Saracens won 
their way along the coast of Africa, as far as the Pillars of Hercules, 
and a third province was irretrievably torn from the Greek empire. 
These western conquests introduced them to fresh enemies, and 
ushered in more splendid successes. Encouraged by the disunion 
of the Visigoths, and invited by treachery, Musa, the general of a 
master who sat beyond the opposite extremity of tlic Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea, passed over into Spain, and within about two years 
the name of Mohammed was invoked under the Pyrenees/'— 
Hallam* 
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CHAPTER VIL 
THE BATTLE OF T0UH3, A.D. 732, 

“ The events that rescued our ancestors of Britain* and our neighbours of 
Gaul, from the civil and religious yoke of the Koran*”—G ibbon. 

The broad tract of champaign country which intervenes between 
the cities of Poictiers and Tours is principally composed of a suc¬ 
cession of rich pasture lands* which are traversed and fertilized by 
the Cher, the C reuse* the Yienne, the Claine, the Indre, and other 
tributaries of the river Loire. Here and there, the ground swells 
into picturesque eminences; and occasion ally a belt of forest land, a 
brown heath, or a clustering series of vineyards, breaks the mono¬ 
tony of the wide-spread meadows ; but the general character of the 
land is that of a grassy plain, and it seems naturally adapted for 
the evolutions of numerous armies, especially of those vast bodies 
of cavalry which principally decided the fate of nations during the 
centuries that followed the downfall of Pome, and preceded the 
consolidation of the modern European powers. 

This region has been signalized by more than one memorable 
conflict \ but it is principally interesting to the historian, by having 
been the scene of the great victory won by Charles Martel over the 
Saracens, a*d. 732, which gave a decisive check to the career of 
Arab conquest in Western Europe, Tescued Christendom from 
Islam, preserved the relics of ancient and the germs of modern 
civilization, and re-established the old superiority of the Indo- 
European over the Semitic family of mankind. 

Sismondi and Michelet have underrated the enduring interest of 
this great Appeal of Battle between the champions of the Crescent 
and the Cross. But, if French writers have slighted the exploits 
of their national hero, the Saracenic trophies of Charles Martel 
have had full justice done to them by English and German his¬ 
torians. Gibbon devotes several pages of his great work 1 to the 

1 YoL vii. p. 17, d scq. Gibbon's remark, that if the Saracen conquest 
had not then been checked, “ Perhaps the interpretation of the Jforan woi^d 
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narrative of the battle of Tonis, and to the consideration of the 
consequences which probably would have resulted, if Abderrah- 
man’s enterprise had not been crushed by the Prankish chief 
Schlegel 1 speaks of this a mighty victory ” in terms of fervent 
gratitude; aud tells how Cf the arms of Charles Martel saved and 
delivered the Christian nations of the West from the deadly grasp 
of all-destroying Islam j 11 and Eanko 2 points out, as “one of the 
most important epochs in the history of the world, the commence¬ 
ment of the eighth century; when, on the one side, Mahommed- 
anism threatened to overspread Italy and Gaul, and on the other, 
the ancient idolatry of Saxony and Friesland once more forced Its 
way across the Rhine. In this peril of Christian institutions, a 
youthful prince of Germanic race, Karl Martell, arose as their 
champion ; maintained them with all the energy which the neces¬ 
sity for self-defence calls forth, and finally extended them into new 
regions/* 

Arnold ranks the victory of Charles Maitel even higher than the 
victory of Arminins, s ** among those signal deliverances which have 
affected for centuries the happiness of mankind,” In fact, the 
more we test its importance, the higher we shall bo led to estimate 
it; and though the authentic details which we possess of its circum¬ 
stances and its heroes are but meagre, we can trace enough of its 
general character to make us watch with deep interest this encounter 
between the rival conquerors of the decaying Roman empire. That 
old classic world, the history of which occupies so large a portion 
of our early studies, lay, in the eighth century of our era, utterly 
exanimate and overthrown. On the north the German, on the 
south the Arab, was rending away its provinces. At last the 
spoilers encountered one another, each striving for the full mastery 
of the prey. Their conflict brought back upon the memory of 
Gibbon the old Homeric simile, where the strife of Hector and 
Patroclus over the dead body of Cebriones is compared to the 
combat of two lions, that in their hate and hunger fight together 
on the mountain*tops over the carcase of a slaughtered stag : and 
the reluctant yielding of the Saracen power to the superior might 
of the Northern warriors, might not inaptly recall those other lines 
of the same book of the Iliad, where the downfall of Patroclus 

now bo taught in the schools of Oxford, and her pulpits might demonstrate 
to a circumcised people the sanctity and truth of the revelation of Mahomet, 
uas almost an air of regret. 

1 Philosophy of History, p. 331. 

3 History of the Reformation in Germany, vol. i* p. 5. 

a History of the later Roman Commonwealth, yol. 11 p, 317* 
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beneath Hector is likened to the forced yielding of the panting and 
exhausted wild boar, that had long and furiously fought with a 
superior beast of prey for the possession of the fountain among the 
rocks, at which each burned to dr ini?:. 1 

Although three centuries had passed away since the Germanic 
conquerors of Home had crossed the Rhine, never to repass that 
frontier stream, no settled system of institutions or government, 
no amalgamation of the various races into one people, no uniformity 
of language or habits, had been established in the country, at the 
time when Charles Martel was called on to repel the menacing 
tide of Saracenic invasion from the south* Gaul was not yet 
France* In that, as in other provinces of the Roman empire of 
the West, the dominion of the Gcesars had been shattered as early 
as the fifth century, and barbaric kingdoms and principalities had 
promptly arisen on the ruins of the Roman power* Rut few of 
these had any permanency; and none of them consolidated the 
rest, or any considerable number of the rest, into one coherent and 
organised civil and political society* The great hulk of the popu¬ 
lation still consisted of the conquered provincials, that is to say, of 
Romanized Celts, of a Gallic race which had long been under the 
dominion of tho Cmsars, and had acquired, together with no slight 
infusion of Roman blood, the language, the literature, the laws, and 
the civilization of Latin m* Among these, and dominant over them, 
roved or dwelt the German victors \ some retaining nearly all the 
rude independence of their primitive national character; others, 
softened and disciplined by the aspect and contact of the manners 
and institutions of civilized life. For it is to be borne in mind, 
that the Roman empire in tho West was not crushed by any sudden 
avalanche of barbaric invasion* Tho German conquerors came 
across the Rhine, not in enormous hosts, hut in hands of a few 
thousand warriors at a time* Tho conquest of a province was tho 
result of an infinite series of partial local invasions, carried on by 
little armies of this description. The victorious warriors either 
retired with theii booty, or fixed themselves in the invaded district, 
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taking care to keep sufficiently concentrated for military purposes* 
and ever ready for some fresh foray, either against a rival Teutonic 
‘band, or some hitherto unassailed city of the'provincials. Gradually, 
however, the conquerors acquired a desire for permanent landed 
possessions* They lost somewhat of the restless thirst for novelty 
and adventure which had first made them throng beneath the 
banner of the boldest captains of their tribe, and leave their native 
forests for a roving military life on the left bank of the Rhine* 
They were converted to the Christian faith; and gave up with 
their old creed much of the coarse ferocity, which must have been 
fostered in the spirits of the ancient warriors of the North, by a 
mythology which promised, as the reward of the brave on earth, an 
eternal cycle of fighting and drunkenness in heaven* 

But, although their conversion and other civilizing influences 
operated powerfully upon the Germans in Gaul ; and although the 
Franks (who were originally a confederation of the Teutonic tribes 
that dwelt between the Rhine, the Maine, and the Weser) estab¬ 
lished a decided superiority over the other conquerors of the pro¬ 
vince, as well as over the conquered provincials, the country long 
remained a chaos of uncomhined and shifting elements* The early 
princes of the Merovingian dynasty were generally occupied in wars 
against other princes of their house, occasioned by the frequent 
subdivisions of the Frank monarchy: and the ablest and best of 
them had found all their energies tasked to the utmost to defend 
the harrier of the Rhine against the Pagan Germans, who strove to 
pass that river and gather their share of the spoils of the empire. 

The conquests which the Saracens effected over the southern and 
eastern provinces of Rome were far more rapid than those achieved 
by the Germans in the north ; and the now organizations of society 
which the Moslems introduced w r ere summarily and uniformly 
enforced* Exactly a century passed between the death of Moham¬ 
med and the date of the battle of Tours* During that century the 
followers of the Prophet had torn away half the Roman empire ; 
and, besides their conquests over Persia, the SaTacens had overrun 
Syria, Egypt, Africa, and Spain, In an unchequered and apparently 
irresistible career of victory. Nor, at the commencement of the 
eighth century of our era, was the Mohammedan world divided 
against Itself, as it subsequently became* Ail these vast regions 
obeyed the Caliph ; throughout them all, from the Pyrenees to the 
Oxus, the name of Mohammed was invoked in prayer, and the 
Koran revered as the book of the law. 

It was under one of their ablest and most renowned commanders, 
with a veteran army, and wltb every apparent advantage of time, 
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place, and circumstance, that the Arabs made their great effort at 
the conquest of Europe north of the Pyrenees, The victorious 
Moslem soldiery in Spain, 

u A countless multitude ; 

Syrian, Moor, Saracen, Greek renegade, 

Persian, and Copt, and Tartar, in one bond 
Of erring faith conjoined-—strong in the youth 
And heat of zeal—a dreadful brotherhood," 

were eager for the plunder of more Christian cities and shrines, and 
full of fanatic confidence in the invincibility of their arms* 

fl Sot were the chiefs 
Of victory less assured, by long success 
Elate, and proud of that o’er whelming strength 
Which surely, they believed, as it had rolled 
Thus far uncheek 1 d, would roll victorious on, 

Till, like the Orient, the subjected West 
Should bow in reverence at Hahommed’s name ; 

And pilgrims from remotest Arctic shores 
Tread with religions feet the burning sands 
Of Araby and Mecca's stony soiL” 

Southey's Roderick. 

It is not only by the modern Christian poet, but by the old 
Arabian chroniclers also, that these feelings of ambition and arro¬ 
gance are attributed to the Moslems, who had oveithrown the 
Visigoth power in Spain* And their eager expectations of new 
wars were excited to the utmost on the re-appointment by the Caliph 
of Abderrahman Ibn Abdillah Alghafeki to the government of that 
country, a*d* 729, which restored them a general who had signalized 
his skill and prowess during the conquests of Africa and Spain, 
whose ready valour and generosity had made him the idol of the 
troops, who had already been engaged in several expeditions into 
Gaul, so as to be well acquainted with the national character and 
tactics of the Franks ; and who was known to thirst, like a good 
Moslem, for revenge for the slaughter of some detachments of the 
true believers, which had been cut off on the north of the Pyrenees- 
In addition to his cardinal military virtues, Abderrahman is 
described by the Arab writers as a model of integrity and justice. 
The first two years of his second administration in Spain were 
occupied in severe reforms of the abuses which under his predo 
cessors had crept into the system of government, and in extensive 
preparations for his intended conquest of Gaul, Besides the troops 
which he collected from his province, he obtained from Africa a 
large body of chosen Berber cavalry, officered by Arabs of proved 
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skill and valour : and in the summer of 732 he crossed the Pyrenees 
at the head of an army which some Arab writers rato at eighty 
thousand strong, while some of the Christian chroniclers swell its 
numbers to many hundreds of thousands more. Probably the Arab 
account diminishes, but of the two keeps nearer to the truth. It was 
from this formidable host, after Eudes, the Count of Acquitaine, 
had vainly striven to check it, after many strong cities had fallen 
before it, and half the land been overrun, that Gaul and Christen¬ 
dom were at last rescued by the strong arm of Prince Charles, who 
acquired a surname, 1 like that of the war-god of his forefathers’ 
creed, from the might with which he broke and shattered his 
enemies in the battle* 

The Merovingian kings had sunk into absolute insignificance, 
and had become mere puppets of royalty before the eighth century. 
Charles Martel, like his father, Pepin Heristal, was Duke of the 
Austrasian Franks, the bravest and most thoroughly Germanic part 
of the nation : and exercised, in the name of the titular king, what 
little paramount authority the turbulent minor rulers of districts 
and towns couhl be persuaded or compel Led to acknowledge. 
Engaged with bis national competitors in perpetual conflicts tor 
power, engaged also in more serious struggles for safety against the 
lierce tribes of the unconverted Frisians, Bavarians, Saxons, and 
Thuringians, who at that epoch assailed with peculiar ferocity the 
christianized Germans on the left bank of the Rhine, Charles 
Martel added experienced skill to his natural courage, and he had 
also formed a militia of veterans among the Franks. Hall am has 
thrown out a doubt whether, in our admiration of his victory at 
Tours, wo do not judge a little too much by the event, and whether 
there was not rashness in liis risking the fate of I ranee on the 
result of a general battle with the invaders. But, when we remem¬ 
ber that Charles had no standing army, and the independent spirit 
of the Frank warriors who followed his standard, it seems most 
probable that it was not in his power to adopt the cautious policy 
of watching the invaders, and wearing out their strength by delay. 
So dreadful and so wide-spread were the ravages of the Saracenic 
light cavalry throughout Gaul, that it must have been impossible 
to restrain for any length of time the indignant ardour of the 
Franks. And, even if Charles could have persuaded his men to 
look tamely on while the Arabs stormed more towns and desolated 
more districts, he could not have kept an army together when the 
usual period of a military expedition had expired, li, indeed, 

1 Martel—' 1 The Hammer/ See the Scandinavian Sagas for an account of 
the favourite weapon of Thor. 
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the Arab account of Ilia disorganization of the Moslem forces be 
correct, the battle was as well-timed on the part of Charles as it 
was, beyond all question, well-fought. 

The monkish chroniclers, from whom we are obliged to glean a 
narrative of tills memorable campaign, bear full evidence to the 
terror which the Saracen invasion inspired, and to the agony of 
that great struggle* The Saracens, say they, and their king, who 
was called Alxlirames, came out of Spain, with all their wives, and 
their children, and their substance, in such great multitudes that 
no man could reckon or estimate them. They brought with them 
all their armour, and whatever they had, as if they were thence¬ 
forth always to dwell in France. 1 

“ Then Ahderrahman, seeing the land filled with the multitude 
of his army, pierces through the mountains, tramples over rough 
and level ground, plunders far into the country of the Franks, and 
smites all with the sword, insomuch that when Eudo came to battle 
with him at the river Garonne, and fled before him, God alone 
knows the number of the slain. Then Abderrabnian pursued after 
Count Eudo, and while he strives to spoil and burn the holy 
shrine at Tours, ho encounters the chief of tho Austrasian Franks, - 
Charles, a man of war from his youth up, to whom Eudo had sent 
warning* There for nearly seven days they strive intensely, and 
at last they set themselves in battle array; and the nations of the 
north standing firm as a wall, and impenetrable as a zone of ice, 
utterly slay the Arabs with the edge of the sword.^ 2 

The European writers all concur in speaking of the fall of 
Abderraiunan a*s one of the principal causes of the defeat of the 
Arabs ; who, according to one writer, after finding that their leader 
was slain, dispersed in the night, to the agreeable surprise of the 
Christians, who expected the next morning to see them, issue from 
their tents, and renew the combat* One monkish chronicler puts 
the loss of the Arabs at 3 ( o,0G0 men, while he says that only 
1,007 Christians fell—a disparity of loss which he feels bound 
to account for by a special interposition of Providence. I have 
translated above some of the most spirited passages of these 
writers; but it is impossible to collect from them anything like a 

1 “ Lora issirent d’EspaigiiG li Sarrazins, et un leur hoi qui avoit nom 
Abdirames, ot out leur fames et leur enfaus ot touts leur substance cn si 
grand plcnte que nua ne le prevoit aombrer ne esthuer : tout leur harnois et 
quanques il avoienfe amenomont avec entz, aussi coniine si ha deusseut toujours 
nms habiter en France,” 

* “ Tunc Abdirrakman, multitttdme sui exeieitfta repletam prospi clone 
terrain,” kc.—SwipU Gcst. Fraivc. p. 765. 
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full or authentic description of the great battle itself, or of the 
operations tv inch preceded or followed it. 

Though , however, we uiay have cause to regret the meagre ness 
and doubtful character of these narratives, we have the groat 
advantage of being able to compare the accounts given of Abdcr- 
rah man's expedition by the national writers of each side. This is 
a benefit which the inquirer into antiquity so seldom can obtain, 
that the fact of possessing it, in the instance of the battle of 
Tours, makes us think the historical testimony respecting that great 
event more certain and satisfactory than is the case in many other 
instances, where we possess abundant details respecting military 
exploits, but where those details come to us from the annalist of 
one nation only; and where we have, consequently, no safeguard 
against the exaggerations, the distortions, and the fictions which 
national vanity has so often put forth in the garb and under the 
title of history* The Arabian writers who recorded the conquests 
and wars of their countrymen in Spain, have narrated also the 
expedition into Gmil of their great Emir, and bis defeat and death 
near Tours in battle with the host of the Franks under King 
Caldus, the name into which they metamorphose Charles* 1 

They tell us how there was war between the count of the 
Frankish frontier and the Moslems, and how the count gathered 
together all his people, and fought for a time with doubtful 
success. “EuV* say the Arabian chroniclers, "Abdurahman 
drove them hack ; and the men of Ahderrahman were puffed up in 
spirit by their repeated successes, and they were full of trust in 
the valour and the practice in war of their Emir* So the Moslems 
smote their enemies, and passed the river Garonne, and laid waste 
the country, and took captives without number* And that army 
went through all places like a desolating storm* Prosperity made 
those warriors insatiable* At the passage of the river, Abder- 
rahman overthrew the count, and the count retired into his strong¬ 
hold, but the Moslems fought against it, and entered it by force, 
and slew the count; for everything gave way to theiT scimetars, 
which were the robbers of lives* All the nations of the Franks 
trembled at that terrible army, and they betook them to their king 
Caldus, and told him of the havoc made by the Moslem horsemen, 

1 The Arabian chronicles were compiled and translated into Spanish by 
Don Jose Antonio Contl% in his " Historic de la Donilnacion do los Arabos cn 
EspatiV published at Madrid in 1S20* Conde’s plan, which I have endea* 
von red to follow, was to preserve both tho style and spirit of his oriental 
authorities, so that we find in his pages a genuine Saracenic narrative of the 
wars in Western Europe between the Mohammedans and the Christians. 
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and how they rode at their will through all the land of Narbojuie 
Toulouse, and Bordeaux, and they told the king of the death oi 
their count. Then the king hade them be of good cheer, and 
oifered to aid them. And in the 114th year 1 he mounted hk 
horse, and he took with him a host that could not he numbered, and 
went against the Moslems. And lie came upon them at the great 
city of Tours. And Abderrahman and other pmdent cavaliers 
saw the disorder of the Moslem troops, who were loaded with 
spoil; hut they did not venture to displease the soldiers by 
ordering them to abandon everything except their arms and war- 
horses. And Abderrahman trusted in the valour of his soldiers, 
and in the good fortune which had ever attended him. But (the 
Arab writer remarks) such defect of discipline always is fatal to 
armies. So Abderraliman and his host attacked Tours to gain 
still more spoil, and they fought against it so fiercely that they 
stormed the city almost before the eyes of the army that came to 
save it; and the fury and the cruelty of the Moslems towards the 
inhabitants of the city were like the fury and cruelty of raging 
tigers. It was manifest/' adds the Arab, ** that God's chastisement 
was sure to follow such excesses; and fortune thereupon turned 
her back upon tlie Moslems. 

“Ifear the river Owar, s the two great hosts of the two languages 
and the two creeds were set in array against each other. The 
hearts of Abderrahman, Ms captains, and his men were filled with 
wrath and pride, and they were the first to begin the fight. The 
Moslem horsemen dashed fierce and frequent forward against the 
battalions of the Franks, who resisted manfully, and many fell 
dead on either side, until the going down of the sun. JSfigkt 
parted the two armies: but in the grey of the morning the 
Moslems returned to the battle. Their cavaliers had soon hewn 
their way into the centre of the Christian host. But many of 
the Moslems were fearful for the safety of the spoil which they 
had stored in their tents, and a false cry arose in their ranks that 
some of the enemy were plundering the camp■ whereupon several 
squadrons of the Moslem horsemen rode off to protect their tents. 
But it seemed as if they fled ; and all the host was troubled. And 
while Abderraliman strove to cheek their tumult, and to lead 
them back to battle, the warriors of the Franks came around him, 
and he was pierced through with many spears, so that he died. 
IBen all the host fled before the enemy, and many died in the 
Sight. This deadly defeat of the Moslems, and the loss of the 


1 Of die Hegira. 
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great leader and good cavalier Abderrahman, took place in the 
hundred and fifteenth year." 

It would be difficult to expect from an adversary a more explicit 
confession of having been thoroughly vanquished, than the Aruba 
here accord to the Europeans. The points on which their narrative 
differs from those of the Christians,—as to how many days the 
con diet lasted, whether the assailed city was actually rescued or 
not, and the like,—are of liLtle moment compared with the ad* 
mitted great fact that there was a decisive trial of strength between 
Frank and Saracen, in which the former conquered. The enduring 
importance of the battle of Tours in the eyes of the Moslems, is 
attested not only by the expressions of “ the deadly battle,” and 
the disgraceful overthrow, 71 which their writers constantly employ 
when referring to it, but also by the fact that no further serious 
attempts at conquest beyond the Pyrenees were made by tlie 
Saracens. Charles Martel, and his son and grandson, were left at 
leisure to consolidate and extend their power. The new Christian 
Homan Empire of the West, which the genius of Charlemagne 
founded, and throughout which his iron will imposed peace on the 
old anarchy of creeds and races, did not indeed retain its integrity 
after its great ruler's death. Fresh troubles catne over Europe; 
but Christendom, though disunited, was safe. The progress of 
civilization, and the development of the nationalities and govern¬ 
ments of modern Europe, from that time forth, went forward in not 
uninterrupted, but, ultimately, certain career. 


SYNOPSIS OF EVENTS BETWEEN THE BATTLE OF TO UPS, 
A,n. 732, AND THE BATTLE OF HASTINGS, 10GG. 

a.d* 768 — 814. Ecign of Charlemagne. This monarch has justly 
been termed the principal regenerator of Western Europe, after tha 
destruction of the Homan empire. The early death of his brother, 
Carloman, left him sole master of the dominions of the Franks, 
which, by a succession of victorious wars, he enlarged into the 
new Empire of the West. He conquered the Lombards, and re¬ 
established the Pope at Home, who, in return, acknowledged 
Charles as suzerain of Italy. And in the year 800, Leo IIL, in the 
name of the Homan people, solemnly crowned Charlemagne at Home, 
as Emperor of the Homan Empire of the West. In Spain, Charle¬ 
magne ruled the country between the Pyrenees and the Ebro j but 
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his most important conquests were effected on the eastern side of 
his original kingdom, over the Slavonians of Bohemia, the Avars 
of Pannonia, and over the previously uncivilized German tribes 
who had remained in their fatherland. The old Saxons were his 
most obstinate antagonists, and his wars with them lasted for thirty 
years, Under him the greater part of Germany was compulsorily 
civilized, and converted from Paganism to Christianity. His em¬ 
pire extended eastward as far as the Elbe, the Saal, the Bohemian 
mountains, and a line drawn from thence crossing the Danube 
above Vienna, and prolonged to the Gulf of I stria. 1 

Throughout this vast assemblage of provinces, Charlemagne 
established an organized and firm government But it is not as a 
mere conqueror that he demands admiration. “In a life restlessly 
active, we sco him reforming the coinage, and establishing the legal 
divisions of money, gathering about him the learned of every 
country ; founding schools and collecting libraries ; interfering, 
with the air of a king, in religious controversies; attempting, for 
the sake of commerce, the magnificent enterprise of uniting the 
It Line and the Danube, and meditating to mould the discordant 
code of Homan and barbarian laws into an uniform system/’ 2 
814—888. Kupeatcd partitions of the empire and civil wars 
between Charlemagne's descendants. Ultimately, the kingdom of 
France is finally separated from Germany and Italy. In 9G2, Gtho 
the Great, of Germany, revives the imperial dignity. 

827. Egbert, king of Wessex, acquires the supremacy over the 
Anglo-Saxon kingdoms, 

832. The first Danish squadron attacks part of the English 
coast. The Danes, or Northmen, had begun their ravages in 
France a few years earlier. For two centuries Scandinavia sends 
out fleet after fleet of sea-rovers, who desolate all the western king¬ 
doms of Europe, and in many cases effect permanent conquests. 

871—300. Eeign of Alfred in England, After a long and 
varied struggle, he rescues England from the Danish invaders, 

911. The Erench king cedes Neu stria to Hrolf the NorLhmam 
BroLf (or Duke Hollo, as he thenceforth was termed) and his army 
of Scandinavian warriors, become the ruling class of the population 
of the province, which is called after them Normandy, 

1016. Four knights from Normandy, who had been on a pilgrim* 
age to the Holy Land, while returning through Italy, head the 
people of Salerno in repelling an attack of a band of Saracen 
corsairs. In the next year many adventurers from Normandy settle 
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111 Italy, where they conquer Apulia (1040), and afterwards (1060) 
Sicily, 

1017* Canute, king of Denmark, becomes king of England. On 
the death of the last of his sons, in 1041, the Saxon line is restored, 
and Edward the Confessor (who had been bred 111 the court of the 
Duke of Normandy), is called by the English to the throne of tlxia 
island, as the representative of the House of Cerdic* 

1035, Duke Robert of Normandy dies on his return from a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and his son William (afterwards the 
conqueror of England) succeeds to the dukedom of N ormandy. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

TUB BATTLE OF HASTINGS, 10GG. 

“ Eis tos la Bat ail le assemMde, 

Dune encore est grant reuomie,” 

Roman do Rou t 1. 31 S3. 

Arletta’s pretty feet twinkling in the brook gained her a duke’s 
love, and gave us William tire Conqueror. Had she not thus 
fascinated Duke Robert the Liberal, of Normandy, Harold would 
not have fallen at Hastings, no Anglo-Norman dynasty could have 
arisen, no British empire. The reflection is Sir Francis Palgrave’s: 1 
and it is emphatically true. If any one should write a history of 
“ Decisive loves that have materially influenced the drama of the 
world in all its subsequent scenes,” the daughter of the tanner of 
Falaise xvoitLd deserve a conspicuous place in his pages. But it ia 
her son, the victor of Hastings, who is now the object of our atten¬ 
tion ; and no one, who appreciates the influence of England and 
her empire upon the destinies of the world, will ever rank that 
victory as one of secondary importance. 

It is true that in the last century some writers of eminence on 
our history and laws mentioned the Norman Conquest in terms, 
from which it might be supposed that the battle of Hastings led to 
little more than the substitution of one royal family for another on 
the throne of this country, and to the garbling and changing of 
some of our laws through the " cunning of the Norman lawyers." 
Bat, at least since the appearance of the work of Augustin Thierry 
on the Norman Conquest, these forensic fallacies have been ex* 
ploded. Thierry made lus readers keenly appreciate the magnitude 
of that political and social catastrophe. He depicted in vivid 
colours the atrocious cruelties of the conquerors, and the sweeping 
and enduring innovations that they wrought, involving the over¬ 
throw of the ancient constitution, as well as of the last of the Saxon 
kings. In his pages we see new tribunals and tenures superseding 

1 History of Normandy and England, vol. t p. 526. 
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the old ones, new divisions of Taco and class introduced, whole 
districts devastated to gratify the vengeance or the caprice of tho 
new tyrant, the greater part of the lands of the English confiscated, 
and divided among aliens, the very name of Englishmen turned 
into a reproach, the English language rejected as servile and bar¬ 
barous, and all the high places in Church and State for upwards of 
a century filled exclusively by men of foreign race* 

No less true than eloquent is Thierry's summing up of the social 
effects of the Norman Conquest on the generation that witnessed 
it, and on many of their successors* He tolls liis reader that u if 
he would form a just idea of England conquered by W illiani of 
Normandy, he must figure to himself, not a mere change of political 
rule, not the triumph of one candidate over another candidate, 
of the man of one party over the man ot another party \ but the 
intrusion of one people into the bosom, of another people, the 
violent placing of one society over another society, which it came 
to destroy, and the scattered fragments of which it retained only as 
personal property, or (to use the words of an old act} as 4 the clothing 
of the soil \ 1 he must not picture to himself, on the one hand, 
William, a king and a despot—on the other, subjects of Williams, 
hi<di and low, rich and poor, all inhabiting England, and conse¬ 
quently all English , but he must imagine two nations, of one of 
which William is a member and the chief—two nations which (if 
the term must be used) were both subject to William, but as 
applied to which the word has quite different senses, meaning m 
the one case subordinate , in the other subjugated He niust con¬ 
sider that there are two countries, two soils, included in the same 
geographical circumference; that of the Normans rich and lice, 
that of the Saxons poor and serving, vexed by rent and tail lags; 
the former full of spacious mansions, and walled and moated castles, 
the latter scattered over with huts and straw, and ruined hovels, 
that peopled with the happy and the idle, with men of the army 
and of the court, with knights and nobles,—tins with men of 
pain and labour, with farmers and artisans: on the one side, 
luxury and insolence, on the other, misery and envy—not me 
envy of the poor at the sight of opulence they cannot reach, but 
the envy of the despoiled when in presence of the decoders. 

Perhaps the effect of Thierry's work has been to cast into the 
shade the ultimate good effects on England oi the Norman Con¬ 
quest Uet these are as undeniable as are the miseries which that 
conquest inflicted on our Saxon ancestors 

battle of Hastings to the time of the signing of the Great Charter 
at Iiunnyrnede. That last is the true epoch of English nationality . 
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it is the epoch when Angledorman and Anglo-ikxon ceased k 
keep aloof from each other, the one in haughty scorn, the oilier in 
sullen abhorrence; and when all the free men of the land, whether 
barons, knights, yeomen, or burghers* combined to lay the founds 
tions of English freedom* 

Our N orman barons were the chiefs of that primary constitutional 
movement; those “ iron barons 71 whom Chatham has so nobly 
eulogized* This alone should make England remember her obliga¬ 
tions to the Norman Conquest, which planted far and wide, as a 
dominant class in her land, a martial nobility of the bravest and 
most energetic race that ever existed* 

It may sound paradoxical, but it is in reality no exaggeration to 
say, with Guizot, 1 that England owes her liberties to her having 
been conquered by the doormans. It is tine that the Saxon insti¬ 
tutions were the primitive cradle of English liberty, but by their 
own intrinsic force they could never have founded the enduring 
free English constitution* It was the Conquest that infused into 
them a new virtue; and the political liberties of England arose 
from the situation in which the Anglo-Saxon and the Anglo-Norman 
populations and laws found themselves placed relatively to each 
other in this island. The state of England under her last Anglo- 
Saxon kings closely resembled the state of France under the last 
Carlovingian, and the first Capetian princes* The crown was 
feeble, the great nobles were strong and turbulent And although 
there was more national unity in Saxon England than in France; 
although the English local free institutions had more reality and 
energy than was the case with anything analogous to them on the 
Continent in the eleventh century, still the probability is that the 
Saxon system of polity, if left to itself, would have fallen into utter 
cqu fusion, out of which would have arisen first an aristocratic 
hierarchy like that which arose in France, next an absolute 
monarchy, and finally a* series of anarchical revolutions* such as 
w r c now behold around, but not among us* 2 

The latest conquerors of this island were also the bravest and the 
best* I do not except even tbe Homans* And, in spite of our 
sympathies with Harold and Here ward, and our abhorrence of tbe 
founder of the New Forest, and the desolator of Yorkshire, we must 
confess the superiority of the Normans to the^ Anglo-Saxons and 
Anglo-Danes, whom they met here in 1066, as well as to the 
degenerate Frank noblesse, and the, crushed and servile Eomanesque 

1 E&sais sur EH Moire de France, p* 273, et seq* 

* Bee Guizot, ut pm pra* 
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provincials, from whom, in &12, they had wrested the district in the 
north of Gaul which still bears the name of Normandy* 

It was not merely by extreme valour and ready subordination or 
military discipline, that the Normans were pre-eminent among all 
the conquering races of the Gothic stock, but also by their instinc¬ 
tive faculty of appreciating and adopting the superior civilizations 
which they encountered* Thus Duke Rollo and his Scandinavian 
warriors readily embraced the creed, the language, the laws, and the 
arts which Franco, in those troubled and evil times with which the 
Capetian dynasty commenced, still inherited from imperial Rome 
and imperial Charlemagne* “ They adopted the customs, the duties, 
the obedience that the capitularies of emperors and kings had 
established; but that which they brought to the application of 
those laws, was the spirit of life, the spirit of liberty—the habits 
also of military subordination, and the aptness for a state politic, 
which could reconcile the security of all with the independence of 
each,” 1 2 So also in all chivalric feelings, in enthusiastic religious zeal, 
in almost idolatrous respect to females of gentle birth, in generous 
fondness for the nascent poetry of the time, in a keen intellectual 
relish for subtle thought and disputation, in a taste fur architectural 
magnificence, and all courtly refinement and pageantry, the Normans 
were the Paladins of the world. Their brilliant qualities were 
sullied by many darker traits of pride, of merciless cruelty, and of' 
brutal contempt for the industry, the rights, and the feelings of all 
whom they considered the lower classes of mankind* 

Their gradual blending with the Saxons softened these harsh and 
evil points of their national character, and in return they fired the 
duller Saxon mass with a new spirit of animation and power* As 
Campbell boldly expressed it, “ They hiyh-metthd ike blood of our 
veins.” Small had been the figure which England made in the 
world before the coming over of the Normans; and without them 
she never would have emerged from in significance* The authority 
of Gibbon may be taken as decisive, when lie pronounces that, 
“ Assuredly England was a gainer by the Conquest,” And we may 
proudly adopt the comment of the Frenchman Rap in, who, writing 
of the battle of Hastings more than a century ago, speaks of the 
revolution effected by it as “the first step by which England has 
arrived to that height of grandeur and glory we behold it in at 
present / 12 

The interest of this eventful struggle, by which William of 

1 Sismondi, Histoire des Fran^ais, vol iiL p. 174. 

2 Rapin, Hist England, p, 164 . See also Sharon Turner, vol iv. p, 72; 
ii iA above all, Pulgrave'a Normandy and England. 
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Normandy became King of England, Is materially enhanced hy 
the high personal characters of the competitors for our crown, They 
were three in number* One was a foreign , prince from the North. 
One was a foreign prince from the South : and one was a native 
hero of the land. Kara Id Hardra&a, the strongest and the most 
chivalric of the kings of Norway, 1 was the firsL; Duke William of 
Normandy was the second ; and the Saxon Harold, the son of Earl 
Godwin, was the third. Never was a nobler prize sought by nobler 
champions, or striven for more gallantly. The Saxon triumphed 
over the Norwegian, and the Nonnan triumphed over the Saxon: 
but Norse valour was never more conspicuous than when Harald 
Hardrada and his host fought and fell at Stamford Bridge ; nor did 
Saxons ever face iheir foes more bravely than our Harold and his 
men on the fatal day of Hastings* 

During the reign of King Edward the Confessor over this land, 
the claims of the Norwegian king to our crown ware little thought 
of; and though Hardrada 1 s predecessor, King Magnus of Norway, 
had on one occasion asserted that, by virtue of a compact with our 
former king, Hardicanute, lie was entitled to the English throne, 
no serious attempt had been made to enforce his pretensions* But 
the rivalry of the Saxon Harold and the Norman William was fore¬ 
seen and bewailed by the Confessor, who was believed to have pre¬ 
dicted on his deatlnbed the calamities that were pending over 
England* Duke William was King Edwards kinsman* Harold 
was the head of the most powerful noble house, next to the royal 
blood, in England; and personally, he was the bravest and most 
popular chieftain in the land. King Edward was childless, and the 
nearest collateral heir was a puny unpromising boy* England had 
suffered too severely during royal minorities, to make the accession 
of Edgar Atheling desirable ; and long before King Edward’s death, 
Earl Harold was the destined king of the nation's choice, though 
the favour of the Confessor was believed to lean towards the Norman 
duke* 

A little time before the death of King Edward, Harold was in 
Normandy* The causes of the voyage of the Saxon earl to the 
continent are doubtful; hut the fact of Jus having been, in 1065, at 
the ducal cuurt, and in the power of his rival, is indisputable. 
W illium made skilful and unscrupulous use of the opportunity* 
Though Harold was treated with outward courtesy and friendship* 
he was made fully aware that his liberty and life depended on his 
compliance with the Duke's requests* William said to him, w 
apparent confidence and cordiality, “ When King Edward and 1 
1 Bm iu Snorre the Saga of Harald ftardrada* 
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once lived like brothers under the same roof, he promised that if 
ever he became King of England, he would make me heir to his 
throne, Harold, I wish that thou wouldst assist uie to realize this 
promise,” Harold replied with expressions of assent : and further 
agreed, at William's request, to marry William's daughter Ado la, 
and to send over his own sister to he married to one of Wil liana s 
barons. The crafty Norman was not content with this ex¬ 
torted promise; he determined to bind Harold by a more solemn 
pledge, which, if broken, would be a weight on the spirit of the 
gallant Saxon, and a discouragement to others from adopting his 
cause. Before a full assembly of the Norman barons, Harold was 
required to do homage to Duke William, as the heir-apparent of the 
English crown. Kneeling down, Harold placed his hands between 
those of the Duke, and repeated the solemn form, by which he 
acknowledged the Duke as his lord, and promised to him fealty and 
true service. But William exacted more. He had caused all the bones 
and relies of saints, that were preserved in the Norman monasteries 
and churches, to be collected into a chest, which was placed In the 
council room, covered over with a cloth of gold. On the chest of 
relics, which were thus concealed, was laid a missal. The Duke then 
solemnly addressed his tihilar guest and real captive, and said to 
him, “ Harold, I require thee, before this noble assembly, to confirm 
by oath the promises which thou hast made me, to assist me in obtain¬ 
ing the crown of England after King Edward's death, to marry my 
daughter Adda, and to send me thy sister, that I may give her in 
marriage to one of my barons.' Harold, once more taken by sur¬ 
prise, and not able to deny his former words, approached the missal, 
and laid his hand on it, not knowing that the chest of relics was 
beneath. The old Norman chronicler, who describes the scene 
most minutely, 1 says, when Harold placed his hand on it, the hand, 
trembled,and the liesh quivered; but lie swore, and promised upon 
his oath, to take Ele [Adda] to wife, and to deliver up England to 
the Duke, and thereunto to do all in his power, according to his 
might and wit, after the death of Edward, if he himself should live : 
so help him God. Many cried, “ God grant it \ ” and when Harold 
rose from his knees, the Duke made him stand close to the chest, 
and took off the pall that had covered it, and showed Harold upon 
what holy relics he had sworn; and Harold was sorely alarmed at 
the sight 

Harold was soon after this permitted to return to England; and, 
after a short interval, during which he distinguished himself by 
the wisdom and humanity with which he pacified some for mid able 
1 Wace, Roman de Ron. I have nearly followed his words. 
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tumults of the Anglo-Danes in Northumbria, he found himself 
called on to decide whether he w T ould keep the oath which the 
Norman had obtained from him, or mount the vacant throne of 
England in compliance with the nation’s choice. King Edward 
the Confessor died on the 5th of January, 1066, and on the fol¬ 
lowing day an assembly of the thanes and prelates present in 
Txmdon, and of the citizens of the metropolis, declared that Harold 
should be their king. It w T as reported that the dying Edward had 
nominated him as his successor; hut the sense which his country¬ 
men entertained of his pre-eminent merit was the true foundation 
of his title to the crown, Harold resolved to disregard the oath 
which he made in Normandy, as violent and void, and on the 7th 
day of that January he was anointed King of England, and 
received from the archbishop’s hands the golden crown and sceptre 
of England, and also an ancient national symbol, a weighty battle- 
axe, He had deep and speedy need of this significant part of tho 
insignia of Saxon royalty* 

A messenger from Normandy soon arrived to remind Harold of 
the oath which ho had sworn to the Duke “ with bis mouth, and 
his hand upon good and holy relics.’’ “It is true/’ replied the 
Saxon king, 41 that I took an oath to William ; but I took it under 
constraint 1 I promised what did not belong to me-—what I could 
not in any way hold : my royalty is not my own; I could not lay 
it down against the will of the country, nor can I against the will 
of the country take a foreign wife. As for my "sister, whom the 
Duke claims that ho may marry her to one of Ms chiefs, she has 
died within the year; would he have me send her corpse ? w 

William sent another message, which met with a similar answer ; 
and then the Duke published far and wide through Christendom 
what ho termed the perjury and had faith of his rival; and pro- 
’ claimed his intention of asserting his rights by the sword before 
the year should expire, and of pursuing and punishing the perjurer 
even in those places where he thought he stood most strongly and 
most securely, 

Before, however, he commenced hostilities, William, with deep 
laid policy, submitted his claims to the decision of the Pope. 
Harold refused to acknowledge this tribunal, or to answer before 
an Italian priest for bis title as an English king. After a formal 
examination of William’s complaints by the Pope and the cardinals, 
it w T as solemnly adjudged at Home that England belonged to the 
Norman duke; and a banner w r as sent to William from the holy 
see, which the Pope himself had consecrated and blessed for the 
invasion of this island. The clergy throughout the continent were 
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now assiduous and energetic in preaching up William’s enterprise 
as undertaken in the cause of God. Besides these spiritual arms 
(the effect of which in the eleventh century must not be measured 
by the philosophy or the iudilTerentism of the nineteenth), the 
Norman duke applied all the energies of his mind and body, all 
the resources of his duchy, and ail the influence he possessed 
among vassals or allies, to the collection of “ the most remarkable 
and formidable armament %vliich the Western nations had wit¬ 
nessed,” 1 All the adventurous spirits of Christendom flocked to 
the holy banner, under which Duke William, the most renowned 
knight and sagest general of the age, promised to lead them to 
glory and wealth in the fair domains of England. His army ■was 
filled with the chivalry of continental Europe, all eager to save 
their souls by fighting at the Pope’s bidding, ardent to signalise 
their valour in so great an enterprise, and longing also for the 
pay and the plunder which William liberally promised. But the 
Normans themselves were the pith and the flower of the army ; 
and William himself was the strongest, Urn sagest, and flercest 

spirit of them all. . 

Throughout the spring and summer of 1066, all the seaports of 
Normandy, Picaidy, and Brittany rang with the busy sound of 
preparation. On the opposite side of the Channel, Kmg Harold 
collected the army and the fleet with which he hoped to crush the 
southern invaders. But the unexpected attack o! Lvmg V V 
Hardrada of Norway upon another part of England, disconcerted the 
skilful measures which the Saxon had taken against the menacing 

armada of Duke William. . . XT 

Harold’s renegade brother, Earl Tostig, had excited the Norse 
king to this enterprise, the importance of which has naturally been 
eclipsed by the superior interest attached to the victorious ex pit 1 - 
tion of Duke William, but which was on a scale of grandeur which 
the Scandinavian ports bad rarely, if ever, before witnessed, llar- 
drada’s licet consisted of two hundred war-ships, and three hundred 
other vessels, and all the best warriors of Norway vliu in ns os . 
He sailed first to the Orkneys, where many ol the islanders joined 
him, and then to Yorkshire. After a severe conflict near York, he 
completely routed Earls Edwin and Morcar, the governor of 
Northumbria. The city of York opened its gates and aH the 
country, from the Tyne to the Humber, submitted to hum ihe 
tidings of the defeat of Edwin and Morcar compelled Harold to 
leave his position on the southern coast and move 
the Norwegians. By a remarkably rapid march, he reached Yoik- 
i Sir James Mackintosh’s History of England, vol. i. p. 9/. 
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fill ire in four days, and took tlio Norse king and Lis confederates 
by surprise. Nevertheless, the battle which ensued, and which was 
fought near Stamford Bridge, was desperate, and was long doubtfuL 
Unable to break the ranks of the Norwegian phalanx by force, 
Harold at length tempted them to quit their close order by a pre¬ 
tended flight. Then the English columns bnrst in among them, 
and a carnage ensued, the extent of which may be judged of by 
the exhaustion and inactivity of Norway for a quarter of a century 
afterwards* King Ilarald Hardrada, and all the flower of his 
nobility, perished on the 25 th of September, 10GG, at Stamford 
Bridge ; a battle which was a Flodden to Norway* 

Harold’s victory was splendid ; but he had bought it dearly by 
the fall of many of his best officers and men; and still more 
dearly by the opportunity which Duke William had gained of 
effecting an unopposed landing on the Sussex coast. The whole 
of William’s shipping had assembled at the mouth of the Dive, a 
little river between the Seine and the Ornie, as early as the middle 
of August* The army which he had collected, amounted to fifty 
thousand knights, and ten thousand soldiers of inferior degree. 
Many of the knights were mounted, but many must have served 
on foot; as it is hardly possible to believe that William could 
have found transports for the conveyance of fifty thousand war- 
horses across the Channel* For a long time the winds were ad¬ 
verse; and the Duke employed the interval that passed before lie 
could set sail, in completing the organization and in improving the 
discipline of his army; which he seems to have brought into the 
same state of perfection, as was seven centuries and a half after¬ 
wards the boast of another army assembled on the same coast, and 
which Napoleon designed (but providentially in vain) for a similar 
descent upon England, 

It was not till the approach of the equinox that the wind veered 
from the north-east to the west, and gave the Normans an oppor¬ 
tunity of quitting the weary shares of the Dive* They eagerly 
embarked, and set sail; but the wind soon freshened to a gale, and 
drove them along the French coast to St, Valery, where the greater 
part of them found shelter ; but many of their vessels were wrecked, 
and the whole coast of Normandy was strewn with the bodies of 
the drowned, William’s amy began to grow discouraged and 
averse to the enterprise, which the veiy elements thus seemed to 
fight against; though in reality the north-east wind winch had 
cooped them so long at the mouth of the Dive, and the western gale 
which had forced them into St Valery, were the best possible 
friends to the invaders* They provented tliB Normans from croisS' 
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ing the Channel until the Saxon king and his army of defence had 
been called away from tho Sussex coast to encounter liarald Hur- 
dratla in Yorkshire: and also until a formidable English fleet, 
which by King Harold’s orders had been cruising in the Chan tie! 
to intercept the Normans, had been obliged to disperse temporarily 
for the purpose of refitting and taking in fresh stores of provisions* 
Duke William used every expedient to re animate the drooping 
spirits of his men at St, Valery; and at last he caused the body of 
the patron saint of the place to be exhumed and carried in solemn 
procession, while the whole assemblage of soldiers, mariners, and 
appiirtenant priests implored the saint’s intercession for a change 
of wind* That very night the wind veered, and enabled tho 
mediaeval Agamemnon to quit his Aulis* 

With ful1 sails, and a following southern breeze, the Norman 
armada left the French shores and steered for England* lhe 
invaders crossed an undefended sea, and found an undefended 
coast Ifc was in Peyensey Bay in Sussex, at Bulverhithe, between 
t|te castle of Pevenseyand Hastings, that the last conquerors of tide 
island landed, on the 29 th of September, 1066, 

Harold was at York, rejoicing over his recent victory, which had 
delivered England from her ancient Scandinavian foes and re~ 
settling the government of the counties which Harald Hardrada 
had overrun, when the tidings reached him that Duke William of 
Normandy and his host had landed on the Sussex shore, liaroid 
instantly hurried southward to meet this long-expected enemy. 
The severe loss which his army had sustained in the battle with 
the Norwegians must have made it impossible for any large number 
of veteran troops to accompany him in his forced march to on on, 
and thence to Sussex* He haltedat the capital only six c ajs J am 
during that time gave orders for collecting forces from his southern 
and midland counties, and also directed his fleet to reassemble off 
the Sussex coast, Harold was well received in London, and his 
summons to arms was promptly obeyed by citizen, by thane, by 
sokman, and by ceorl; for lie had shown himself during his briet 
reign a just and wise king, affable to all men, active oi i e goo o 
his country, and (in the words of the old historian) sparing himself 
from no fatigue by land or sea. 1 He might have gathered a much 
more numerous force than that of William, but his recent victoiy 
had made him over-confident, and he was irritated by the reports 
of the country being ravaged by the invaders. As soon, 
as he had collected a small army in London, he marched oil towards 

1 S»e Kogcr do Ilovedcn and William of Malmesbury, sited m Thierry, 
buck iii. 
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tho coast; pressing forward as rapidly as Iris men could traverse 
Surrey and Sussex, in the hope of taking the Normans unawares, m 
lie had recently by a similar forced march succeeded in surprising 
the Norwegians. But he had now to deal with a foe equally brave 
with Hamid Hard rad a, and far more skilful and wary. 

The old Norman chroniclers describe the preparations of William 
on his landing, with a graphic vigour, which would he wholly lost 
by transfusing their racy Norman couplets and terse Latin prose into 
the current stylo of modern history. It is best to follow them 
closely, though at the expense of much quamtness and occasional 
uncouthness of expression. They tell us how Duke William's own 
ship was the iirst of the Norman fleet, “It was called tho Mora, 
and was the gift of his duchess, Matilda* On the head of the ship 
in the front, which mariners call the prow, there was a brazen child 
bearing an arrow with a bended bow. His face was turned towards 
England, and thither he Looked, as though he was about to shoot, 
The breeze became soft and sweet, and the sea was smooth for their 
landing. The ships ran on dryland, and each ranged by the other's 
sida There you might see the good sailors, the sergeants, and squires 
sally forth and unload the ships ; cast the anchors, haul the ropes, 
bear out shields and saddles, and land the war-horses and palfreys. 
The archers came forth, and touched land the first, each with his 
bow strung, and with his quiver full of arrows, slung at his side. 
All were shaven and shorn; and all clad in short garments, ready 
to attack, to shoot, to wheel about and skirmish* All stood wed 
equipped, and of good courage for the fight; and they scoured the 
whole shore, hut found not an armed man there. After the archers 
had thus gone forth, the knights landed all armed, with their 
hauberks on, their shields slung at their necks, and their helmets 
laced. They formed together on the shore, each armed, and 
mounted on his war-horse: all had their swords girded on, and 
rode forward into the country with their lances raised. Then the 
carpenters landed, who had great axes in their hands, and planes 
and adzes hung at their sides. They took counsel together, and 
sought for a good spot to place a castle on. They had brought with 
them in the fleet, three wooden castles from Normandy, iu pieces, 
all ready for framing together, and they took the materials of one of 
these out of the ships, all shaped and pierced to receive the pins 
which they had brought cut and ready in large barrels ; and before 
evening had set in, they had finished a good fort on the English 
ground, and there they placed their stores. All then ate and drank 
enough, and were right glad that they were ashore. 

“When Duke William himself landed, as ht stepped ou the 
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shore, he slipped and fell forward upon his two hands* Forthwith 
all raised a loud cry of distress* c An evil sign, 1 said they, * is here/ 
But he cried out lustily, * See, my lords! by the spJenduur of 
God, 1 I have taken possession of England with both my hands* 
It is now mine; and what is mine is yours/ 

“The next day they marched along the sea-shore to Hastings* 
Hear that place the Duke fortified a camp, and set up the two 
other wooden castles* The foragers, and those who looked out for 
booty, seized all the clothing and provisions they could find, lest 
what had been brought by the ships should fail them. And the 
English were to be seen fleeing before them, driving off their cattle, 
and quitting their houses* Many took shelter in burymg-piaee3, 
and even there they were in grievous alarm/’ 

Besides the marauders from the Norman camp, strong bodies of 
cavalry were detached by William into the country, and these, 
when Harold and his army made their rapid march from London 
southward, fell hack in good order upon the main body of the Nor¬ 
mans, and reported that the Saxon king was rushing on like a 
madman* But Harold, when he found that Ids hopes of surprising 
Ins adversary were vain, changed his tactics, and halted about 
seven miles from the Norman lines. He sent some spies, who 
spoke the French language, to examine the number and pic parti¬ 
tions of the enemy, who, on them return, related with astonishment 
that there were more priests in William’s camp than there were 
fighting men in the English army. They had mistaken for priests 
all the Norman soldiers who had short hair and shaven chins) for 
the English laymen were then accustomed to wear long hair and 
mustacMos, Harold, who knew the Norman usages, smiled at their 
words and said, u Those whom you. have seen in such numbers are 
not priests, but stout soldiers, as they will soon make us feel* 
Harold’s army was far inferior in number to that of the IS 01 mans, 
and some of his captains advised him to retreat upon London, and 
lay waste the country, so as to starve down the strength of the 
invaders. The policy thus recommended was unquestionably the 
wisest; for the Saxon fleet had now reassembled, and intercepted 
all William's communications with Normandy ; so that as soon as 
his stores of provisions were exhausted he must have moved foi- 
ward upon London ) where Harold, at the head of the MI military 
strength of the kingdom, could have defied his assault, and probably 
might have witnessed his rival's destruction by famine and disease, 
without having to strike a single blow. But Harold's bold blood 
was up, and his "kindly heart could not endure to inflict on his 
i William’s custowaiy onttt. 
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South Saxon subject even the temporary misery of wasting the 
country, c * He would not burn houses and villages, neither would 
he take away the substance of his people.” 

Harold’s brothers, Gurth and Leofwine, were with him in the 
camp, and Gurth endeavoured to persuade him to absent himself 
from the battle. The incident shows how well devised had been 
William's scheme of binding Harold by the oath on lire holy relics- 
tl My brother, 1 ' said the young Saxon prince, a thou eatist not deny 
that either by force or free-will thou hast made Duke William an 
oath on the bodies of saints. Why then risk thyself in the battle 
with a perjury upon thee? To us, who have sworn nothing, this is 
a holy and a just war, for we are fighting for our country. Leave 
us, then, alone to light this battle, and lie who has the right will 
win." Harold replied that he would not look on while others 
risked their lives for him. Men would hold him a coward, and 
blame him for sending his best friends where he dared not go him¬ 
self. He resolved, therefore, to fight, and to fight in person: but 
he was still too good a general to be the assailant in the action. 
He strengthened his position on the hill where he had halted, by a 
palisade of stakes interlaced with osier hurdles, and there, he said, 
he would defend himself against whoever should seek him. 

The ruins of Hattie Abbey at this hour attest the place where 
Harold's army was posted. The high altar of the abbey stood on 
the very spot where Harold’s own standard was planted during the 
fight, and where the carnage was the thickest. Immediately after 
his victory William vowed to build an abbey on the site ; and a 
fair and stately pile soon rose there, where for many ages the 
monks prayed and said masses for the souls of those who were slain 
in the battle, whence the abbey took its name. Before that time 
the place was called Sen lac. Little of the ancient edifice now 
remains: but it is easy to trace among its relics and in the neigh¬ 
bourhood the scenes of the chief incidents in the action ; and it is 
impossible to deny the generalship shown by Harold in stationing 
his men ; especially when we bear in mind that he was deficient in 
cavalry, the arm in which his adversary's main strength consisted, 

A neck of hills trends inwards for nearly seven miles from the 
high ground immediately to the north-east of Hastings. The line 
of this neck of hills is from south-east to north-west, and the usual 
route from Hastings to Loudon must, in ancient as in modem times, 
have been along its summits. At the distance from Hastings which 
has been mentioned, the continuous chain of hills ceases, A valley 
must be crossed, and on the other side of it, opposite to the last 
of the neck of hills, rises a high ground of some extent, facing to 
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U 10 south-east. This high ground, then termed Senlac, was occupied 
by Harold's army. It could not be attacked in front without con* 
siderable disadvantage to the assailants, and could hardly be turned 
without those engaged in the manoeuvre exposing themselves to a 
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fatal charge in flank, while they wound round the base of the 
height, and underneath the ridges which project from it on either 
side. There was a rough and thickly-wooded district in the rear, 
which seemed to offer Harold great facilities for rallying his men, 
and checking the progress of the enemy, if they should succeed in 
forcing him back from his post. And it seemed scarcely possible 
that the Hermans, if they met with any repulse, could save them¬ 
selves from utter destruction. With such hopes and expectations 
(which cannot he termed unreasonable, though “ Successive Dea 
lira negavit,”) King Harold bade bis standard be set up a little way 
down the slope of Senlae-bill, at the point where the ascent from 
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the vahey was least steep, and on which the fiercest attacks of the 
advancing enemy were sure to be directed* 

The foundation-stones of the high altar of Battle Abbey have* 
during late years* been discovered ; and we may place our feet on 
the very spot where IfaTold stood with England’s banner waving 
over him; where* when the battle was joined, he defended himself 
to the utmost; where the fatal arrow came down on him; where 
he “leaned in agony on his shield;” and where at last he was 
beaten to the earth, and with him the Saxon banner was beaten 
down* like him never to rise again. The ruins of the altar are a 
little to the west of the high road, wdiich leads from Hastings 
along the neck of hills al ready described, across the valley, and 
through the modern town of Battle, towards London. Before a 
railway was made along this valley, some of the old local features 
were more easy than now to recognise. The eye then at once saw 
that the ascent from the valley was least steep at the point which 
Harold selected for bis own post in the engagement. But this is 
still sufficiently discernible ; and we can fix the spot, a little lower 
down the slope, immediately in front of the high altar, where the 
brave Kentish men stood, u whose right it was to strike first when¬ 
ever the king went to battle,” and \vho, therefore, w T ere placed 
where the Normans would be most likely to make their first 
charge. Bound Harold himself, and where the plantations wave 
which now surround the high altar’s ruins, stood the men of 
London, “ whose privilege it was to guard the Jung’s body, to 
place themselves around it, and to guard his standard,” On the 
right and left were ranged the other warriors of central and 
southern England, whose shires the old Norman chronicler distorts 
in his French nomenclature. Looking thence in the direction of 
Hastings, we can distinguish the ** ridge of tl _ rising ground over 
winch the Normans appeared advancing.” It is the imprest of the 
neck of hills. It is along that hill that Harold and his brothers 
saw approach in succession the three divisions of the Norman 
army. The Normans came down that slope, and then formed in 
the valley, so as to assault the whole front of the English position. 
Luke William’s own division, with “the best men and greatest 
strength of the army,” made the Norman centre, and charged the 
English immediately in front of Harold’s banner, as the nature of 
the ground had led the Saxon king to anticipate. 

There are few battles the localities of which can be more com¬ 
pletely traced; and the whole scene is fraught with associations of 
deep interest: but the spot which* most of all, awakens our 
sympathy and excites our feelings, is that where Harold himself 
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fougM and fell The emuiblmg fragments of the grey altar-stones, 
with the wild dowers that cling around their base, seem fitting 
memorials of the brave Saxon who there bowed liis head in death; 
while the laurel-trees that are planted near, and wave over the 
ruins, remind us of the Conqueror, who there, at the close of 
that dreadful day, reared his victorious standard high over the 
trampled banner of the Saxon, and held his triumphant carousal 
amid the corses of the slain, with ids Korman chivalry exulting 

around him* _ 

When it was known in the invaders 1 camp at Hastings that 
King Harold had marched southward with his power, but a brief 
interval ensued before the two hosts met in decisive encounter. 

William’s only chance of safety lay in bringing on a general 
engagement; and he joyfully advanced his army from their catop 
on the hill over Hastings, nearer to the Saxon position* But he 
neglected no means of weakening his opponent, and renewed his 
summonses and demands on Harold with, an ostentatious air ot 

sanctity and moderation. _ .. , 

“A monk named Hugues Maigrot came in Williams name to 
call upon the Saxon king to do one of three things—either to 
resign his royalty in favour of William, or to refer it to the arbi¬ 
tration of the Pope to decide which of the two ought to be king, 
or to let it be determined by the issue of a single combat. Harold 
abruptly replied, ‘ I will not resign my title, I will not refer it to 
the Pope, nor will I accept the single combat.’ He was far from 
being deficient in bravery; but he was no more at liberty to stake 
the crown which he had received from a whole people on the 
chance of a duel, than to deposit it in the hands of an Italian 
priest William was not at all ruffled by the Saxon s refusal, but 
steadily pursuing the course of his calculated measures, sent the 
Norman monk again, after giving turn these instructionsHo 
and tell Harold, that if he will keep his former compact with me, 
I will leave to him all the country which is beyond the Humber, 
and will give his brother Gurtli all the lands which Godwin held. 
If he still persist in refusing my offers, then thou shaft tell him 
before all his people, that he is a perjurer and a liar, that he, and 
all who shall support him, are excommunicated by the mouth ot 
the Pope: and that the bull to that effect is in my hands. 

« Hugues Maigrot delivered this message in a solemn tone ; and 
the Norman chronicle says that at the word eaxomnmmcatton, the 
English chiefs looked at one another as if some great danger were 
impending. One of them then spoke as follows : ‘We must fight, 
whatever may be the danger to ns ; for what we have to consider 
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is not whether we shall accept and receive a new lord as if our 
king were dead: the case is quite otherwise. The Norman has 
given out lands to his captains, to his knights, to all his people, 
the greater part of whom have already done homage to him for 
them j they will all look for their gift, if their Duke become our 
king; and he himself is hound to deliver up to them our goods, 
our wives, and our daughters: all is promised to them beforehand. 
They come, not only to ruin us, but to ruin our descend ants also, 
and to take from us the country of out ancestors. And what shall 
we (Jo—whither shall we go—when we have no longer a country ? 
Tim English promised, by a unanimous oath, to make neither 
peace, nor truce uot treaty, with the invader, but to die, or drive 
away the Normans.” 1 

The 13th of October was occupied in these negotiations; and at 
night the Duke announced to his men that the next day would be 
the day of battle. That night is said to have been passed by the 
two armies in very different manners. The Saxon soldiers spent it 
in joviality, singing their national songs, and draining huge horns 
of ale and wine round their camp-fires. The Normans, when they 
had looked to their arms and horses, confessed themselves to the 
priests, with whom their camp was thronged, and received the 
sacrament by thousands at a time. 

On Saturday, the 14th of October, was fought the great battle. 

It is not difficult to compose a narrative of its principal incidents, 
from the historical information which we possess, especially if aided 
by an examination of the ground. But it is far better to adopt the 
spirit-stirring words of the old chroniclers, who wrote while the 
recollections of the battle were yet fresh, and while the feelings and 
prejudices of the combatants yet glowed in the bosoms of their near 
descendants, Robert Wace, the Norman poet, who presented his 
^ Roman de Ron” to our Henry IX, is the most picturesque and 
animated of the old writers; and from him we can obtain a more 
vivid and full description of the conflict, than even the most brilliant 
romance-writer of the present time can supply. We have also an 
antique memorial of the battle, more to be relied on than either 
chronicler or poet (and which confirms Wace’s narrative remarkably), 
in the celebrated Bayeux tapestry, which represents the principal 
scenes of Duke William’s expedition, and of the circumstances 
connected with it, in minute though occasionally grotesque details, 
and which was undoubtedly the production of the same age in 
which the battLe took place; whether we admit or reject the legend 
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that Qieen Matilda and the ladies of her court wrought it with 
their own hands in honouT of the royal Conqueror. 

Let us therefore suffer the old Norm an chronicler to transport 
our imaginations to the fair Sussex scenery, north-west of Hastings, 
with its breezy uplands, its grassy slopes, arid ridges of open down 
swelling inland from the sparkling sea, its scattered copses, and 
its denser glades of interveniug forests, clad in all the varied tints 
of autumn, as they appeared on the morning of the fourteenth of 
October, seven hundred and eighty-five years ago. The Herman 
host is pouring forth from its tents ; asid each troop, and each 
company, is forming fast under the banner of its leader. The 
masses have been sung, which were finished betimes in the morning; 
the barons have all assembled round Duke William ; and the Duke 
has ordered that the army shall be formed in three divisions, so as 
to make the attack upon the Saxon position in three places. The 
Duke stood on a hill where he could best see his men; the barons 
surrounded him, and he spake to them proudly. He told them 
how he trusted them, and how all that he gained should be theirs; 
and how sure he felt of conquest, for in all the world there was not 
so knave an army or such good men and true as were then forming 
around him. Then they cheered him in turn, and cried out, “ * You 
will not see one coward ; none here will fear to die for love of you, 
if need be/ And he answered them, 1 1 thank you well. For 
God's sake spare not; strike hard at the beginning; stay not to 
take spoil; all the booty shall be in common, and there will be 
plenty for everyone. There will be no safety in asking quarter or 
in flight: the English will never love or spare a Norman. Felons 
they were, and felons they are; false they were, and false they will 
be. Show no weakness towards them, for they will have no pity 
on you. Neither the coward for running well, nor the bold man 
for smiting well, will he the better liked by the English, nor will 
any he the more spared on either account. You may fly to the sea, 
hut you can fly no further; you will fiud neither ship3 nor bridge 
there; there will be no sailors to receive you ■ and the English 
will overtake you there and slay you in your shame. More of you 
will die in flight than in the battle. Then, as flight will not secure 
you, fight, and you will conquer, I have no doubt of the victory: 
we are come for glory, the victory is in gut hands, and we may 
make sure of obtaining it if we so please.’ As the Duke was speak¬ 
ing thus, and would yet have spoken more, William Fitz Osb^r 
redo up with his horse all coated with iron: 4 Sire/ said he, 1 we 
tarry here too long, let us ail arm ourselves. Allows / Allans I * 
Then all went to their tents, and armed themselves as they beat 
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might; and the Duke was very busy, giving every one his crdei-s; 
and be was courteous to all the vassals, giving away many arms 
and horses to them. When he prepared to arm himself, he called 
first for his good hauberk, and a man brought it on his arm, and 
placed it before him, but in putting his head in, to get it on, lie 
unawares turned it the wrong way, with the back part in front. 
He soon changed it, hut when he saw that those who stood by were 
sorely alarmed, be said, * I have seen many a man who, if such a 
thing had happened to him, would not have borne arms, or entered 
the field the same day; but I never believed in omens, and I never 
wilL I trust in God, for He does in all things His pleasure, and 
ordains what is to come to pass, according to His will I have 
never liked fortune-tellers, nor believed in diviners; but 1 commend 
myself to our Lady. Let not this mischance give you trouble. 
The hauberk which was turned wrong, and then set right by me, 
signifies that a change will arise out of the matter which we are 
now stirring. You shall see the name of duke changed into king. 
Yea, a king shall I be, who hitherto have been but duke. 1 Then 
he crossed Mm self, and straightway took his hauberk, stooped his 
head, and put it on aright, and laced his helmet, and girt on his 
sword, which a varlet brought him. Then the Duke called for his 
good horse—a better could not be found. It had been sent him by 
a king of Spain, out of very great friendship. Neither arms nor 
the press of fighting men did it fear, if its lord spurred it on. 
Walter Giffard brought it. The Duke stretched out his hand, took 
the reins, put foot in stirrup, and mounted j and the good horse 
pawed, pranced, reared himself up, and curvetted. The Viscount 
of Toarz saw how the Dube bore himself in arms, and said to his 
people that were around him, f Never have I seen a man so fairly 
armed, nor one who rode so gallantly, qt bore his arms or became 
his hauberk so well; neither any one who bore his lance so grace¬ 
fully, or sat his horse and managed him so nobly. There is no such 
knight under heaven 1 a fair count he is, and fair king he will be. 
Let him fight, and he shall overcome: shame be to the man who 
shall fail him.* 

* £ Then the Duke called for the standard which the Pope had 
sent him, and he who bore it having unfolded it, the Duke took it, 
and called to Eaol de Couches, i Bear my standard/ said he, 1 for 
I would not but do you right; by right and by ancestry your fine 
are standard-bearers of Normandy, and very good knights have 
they all been/ But Baol said that he would serve the Duke that 
day in other guise, and would light the English with his hand as 
long as life should last. Then the Duke bade Galtier Giffart beai 
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the standard. But he was old and white-headed, and hade the 
Duke give the standard to some younger and stronger man to carry. 
Then the Duke said fiercely, 4 By the splendour of God, my lords, I 
think you mean to betray and fail me in this great need. 1 — 4 Sire/ 
said Giftart, 4 not so ! we have done no treason, nor do I refuse 
from any felony towards you ; but I have to lead a great chivalry, 
both hired men and the men of my hef. If ever had I such good 
means of serving you as I now have ; and if God please, I will 
serve you ; if need be, I will die for you, and will give my own 
heart for yours. 1 

“ f By my faith/ quoth the Duke, 4 T always loved thee, and now 
I love thee more; if I survive this day, thou shalt be the better 
for it all thy days/ Then he called out a knight, whom he had 
heard much praised, Tosteins Fitz-Bou le Blanc by name, whose 
abode was at Bec^eu-Caux. To him he delivered the standard; 
and Tosteius took it right cheerfully, and bowed low to him in 
thanks, and bore it gallantly, and with good heart. Ilis kindred 
still have quittance of all service for their inheritance on that 
account, and their heirs are entitled so to hold their inheritance 
for ever. 

“ William sat on his war-horse, and called on Kogier, whom they 
call De MongomcrL 1 1 rely much upon you/ said he : 1 lead your 
men thitherward, and attack them from that side. William, the 
son cf Osber the seneschal, a right good vassal, shall go with you 
and help in the attack, and you shall have the men of Boulogne 
and Poix, and all my soldiers. Alain Fergert and Ameri shall 
attack on the other side; they shall lead the Poitevins and the 
Bretons, and all the Barons of Maine; and 1, with my own great 
men, my friends and kindred, will fight in the middle throng, 
where the battle shall be the hottest/ 

44 The barons, and knights, and men-at-arms were all now armed ; 
the foot-soldiers were well equipped, each bearing bow and sword ; 
on their heads were caps, and to their feet were bound buskins. 
Some had good hides which they had bound round their bodies; 
and many were clad in frocks, and had quivers and bows hung 
to their girdles. The knights had hauberks and swords, boots of 
steel and shining helmets ; shields at their necks, and in theii 
hands lances. And all had their cognizances, so that each might 
know his fellow, and Norman might not strike Norman, nor 
Frenchman kill his countryman by mistake. Those on foot led 
the way, with serried ranks, bearing their bows. The knights rode 
next, supporting the archers from behind. Thus both horse and 
foot kept their course and order of march as they began; in close 
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mriks at a gentle pace, that the one might not pass or separate from 
the other, All went iirmly and compactly, bearing themselves 
gallantly* 

“ Harold had summoned liis men, earls, barons, and vavassours, 
from the castles and the cities; from the ports, the villages, and 
boroughs* The peasants were also called together from the villages, 
hearing such arras as they found; clubs and great picks, iron forks 
and stakes. The English had enclosed the place where Harold was, 
with his friends and the barons of the country whom he had 
summoned and called together. 

f£ Those of London had come at once, and those of Kent, Hert¬ 
ford and of Essesse; those of Btiree and Susesse, of St. Edmund 
and Sntoc; of Norwis and Norfoc ; of Cantorblerre and Stafort; 
Bedefort and Ilundetone. The men of Northanton also came ; 
and those of Etirowic and Bokinkeham, of Bed and Nofcinkehanu 
Lindesie and Nichole* There came also from the west all who 
heard the summons ; and very many were to be seen coming from 
Salebiere and Dorset, from Bat and from Somerset. Many came, 
too, from about Gloeestre, and many from Wirecestre, from Win- 
cestre, Hontesire, and Erichnsire \ and many more from other 
counties that we have not named, and cannot indeed recount. 
All who could bear arms, and had learnt the news of the Duke's 
arrival, came to defend the land* But none came from beyond 
Hu mb re, for they had other business upon their hands ; the Danes 
and Tosti baring much damaged and weakened them. 

“ Harold knew that the Normans would come and attack him 
hand to hand; so he had early enclosed the held in which he 
placed his men. Ho made them arm early, and range themselves 
for the battle; he himself having put on arms and equipments that 
became such a lord* The Duke, he said, ought to seek him, as he 
wanted to conquer England ; and it became him to abide the attack, 
who had to defend the land* He commanded the people, and 
counselled his barons to keep themselves altogether, and defend 
themselves in a body \ for if they once separated, they would with 
difficulty recover themselves. ‘The Normans/ lie said, ‘are good 
vassals, valiant on foot and on horseback ; good kuights are they 
on horseback, and well used to battle \ all is lost if they once 
penetrate our ranks. They have brought bug lances and swords, 
but you have pointed lances and keen-edged bills; and 1 do not 
expect that their arms can stand against yours* Cleave wherever 
you can ; it will he ill done if you spare aught. 1 

“The English had built up a fence before them with their shields, 
and with ash and other wood j and had well joined and wattled in 
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tlie whole work, so as not to leave even a crevice; and thus they 
had a barricade in their front, through which any Norman who 
vvould attack them must first pass* Being covered in this way by 
their shields and barricades, tlieiT aim was to defend themselves: 
and if they had remained steady for that purpose, they would not 
have been conquered that day; for every Norman who made his 
way in, lost his life, either by hatchet or bill, by club* or other 
weapons. They wore short and close hauberks, and helmets that 
hung over their garments. King Harold issued orders and made 
proclamation round, that all should be ranged with their faces 
towards the enemy; and that no one should move from where he 
was; so that, whoever came, might find them ready; and that 
whatever any one, be he Norman or other, should do, each should 
do his best to defend his own place. Then he ordered the 
men of Kent to go where the Normans were likely to make the 
attack; for they say that the men of Kent are entitled to strike 
first; and that whenever the king goes to battle, the first blow 
belongs to them. The right of the men of London is to guard 
the king's body, to place themselves around him, and to guard his 
standard ; and they were accordingly placed by the standard to 
watch and defend it. 

u When Harold had made his reply, and given his orders, he 
came into the midst of the English, and dismounted by the side of 
the standard : Leofwin and Gurth, his brothers, were with him, and 
around him lie had barons enough, as ho stood by his standard, 
which was in truth a noble one, sparkling with gold and precious 
stones. After the victory, William sent it to the Pope, to prove 
and commemorate his great conquest and glory. The English stood 
in close ranks, ready and eager for the fight; and they moreover 
made a fosse, which went across the field, guarding one side of their 
army. 

“ Meanwhile the Normans appeared advancing over the ridge of 
a rising ground; and the first division of their troops moved on¬ 
wards along the hill and across a valley. And presently another 
division, still larger, came in sight, close following upon the first, 
and they were led towards another part of the field, forming together 
as the first body had done. And while Harold saw and examined 
them, and was pointing them out to Gurth, a fresh company cama 
in sight, covering all the plain; and in the midst of them was 
raised the standard that came from. Rome. Near it was the Duke, 
and the best men and greatest strength of the army were there. 
The good knights, the good vassals, and brave warriors were there; 
and there were gathered together the gentle barons, the good 
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archers, and tlie men-at-arms, whose duty it was to guard the Duke* 
and range themselves around hinn The youths and common herd 
of the camp, whose business was not to join in the battle, but to 
take care of the harness and stores, moved otf towards a rising 
ground. The priests and the clerks also ascended a hill, there to 
Oder up prayers, to God, and watch the event of the battle. 

“The English stood firm on foot in close ranks, and carried 
themselves right boldly. Each man had his hauberk on, with his 
sword girt, and his shield at his neclc Great hatchets were also 
slung at their necks, with which they expected to strike heavy 
blows, 

“ The Normans brought on the three divisions of their army to 
attack at different places. They set out in three companies, and in 
three companies did they fight. The first and second had come up, 
and then advanced the third, which was the greatest; with that 
came the Duke with his own men, and all moved boldly forward. 

(< As soon as the two armies w ere in full view of each other, 
great noise and tumult arose. You might hear the sound of many 
trumpets, of bugles, and of horns : and then you might see men 
ranging themselves in line, lifting their shields, raising their lances, 
bending tlieir bows, handling their arrows, ready for assault and 
defence. 

“ The English stood ready to their post, the Normans still moved 
on ; and when they drew near, the English were to he seen stirring 
to and fro ; were going and coming ; troops ranging themselves in 
order; some with their colour rising, others turning pale; some 
making ready their arms, others raising their shields ; the brave 
man rousing himself to light, the coward trembling at the approach 
of danger. 

“ Then Taillefer, who sang right well, rode mounted on a swift 
horse, before the Duke, singing of Charlemagne and of Roland, of 
Olivier and the Peers who died in Roncesvaides. And when they 
drew nigh to the English, 4 A boon, sire 1 ’ cried Taillefer; 4 1 have 
long served you, and you owe me for all such service. To-day, so 
please you, you shall repay it. I ask as my guerdon, and beseech 
you for it earnestly, that you will allow me to strike the first blow 
in the battle 1 1 And the Duke answered, * I grant it.* Then 
Taillefer put his horse to a gallop, charging before all the rest, and 
struck an Englishman dead, driving his lance below the breast into 
his body, and stretching him upon the ground. Then he drew Ids 
sword, and struck another, crying out, ‘ Come on, come on ! What 
do ye, sirs ? lay on, lay on 1 1 At the second blow he struck, the 
English pushed forward, and surrounded and slew him* Eorth- 
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with arose the noise and cry of war, and on either side the people 
put them selves in motion* 

“ The Normans moved on to the assault, and the English de¬ 
fended themselves well. Some were striking, others urging on¬ 
wards ; all were bold, and cast aside fear. And now, behold, that 
battle was gathered, whereof the fame is yet mighty* 

“ Loud and far resounded the bray of the horns ; and the shocks 
of the lances, the mighty strokes of maces, and the quick clashing 
of swords* One while the Englishmen rushed on, another while 
they fell back; one while the men from over the sea charged on¬ 
wards, and again at other times retreated. The Normans shouted 
'hex ale/ the English people 'Out/ Then came the cunning 
manoeuvres, the rude shocks and strokes of the lance and blows of 
the swords, among the sergeants and soldiers, both English and 
Norman. 

“When the English fall, the Normans shout* Each side taunts 
and defies the other, yet neither knoweth what the other saith; 
and the Normans say the English bark, because they understand 
not their speech. 

“ Some wax strong, others weak: the brave exult, hut the cowards 
tremble, as men who are sore dismayed* The Normans press on 
the assault, and the English defend their post well : they pierce 
the hauberks, and cleave the shields, receive and return mighty 
blows* Again, some press forwards, others yield ; and thus in 
various ways the struggle proceeds* In the plain was a fosse, 
which the Normans had now behind them, having passed it in the 
fight without regarding it* But the English charged, and drove the 
Normans before them till they Tiiade them fall back upon this fosse, 
overthrowing into it horses and men* Many were to be seen falling 
therein, rolling one over the other, with their faces to the earth, 
and unable to rise. Many of the English, also, whom the Normans 
drew down along with them, died there* At no time during the 
day’s battle did so many Normans die as perished in that fosse* So 
those said who saw the dead. 

The varlets who were set to guard the harness began to abandon 
it as they saw the loss of the Frenchmen, when thrown back upon 
the fosse without power to recover themselves* Being greatly 
alarmed at seeing the difficulty in restoring order, they began to 
quit the harness, and sought around, not knowing where to find 
shelter. Then I)uke William’s brother, Qdo, the good priest, the 
Bishop of Bayeux, galloped up, and said to them, 'Stand fast I 
stand fast! he quiet and move not! fear nothing, for if God please, 
we shall conquer yet* 1 So they took courage, and rested where 
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they were ; and Qdo returned galloping back to where the battlo 
was most fierce, and was of great service on that day. He had put 
a hauberk on, over a white art be, wide in the body, with the 
sleeve tight , and sat on a white horse, so that all might recognise 
him* In liis hand he held a mace, and wherever he saw most need 
he held tip and stationed the knights, and often urged them on to 
assault and strike the enemy, 

“ From nine o’clock in the morning, when the combat began, 
till three o’clock came, the battle was up and down, this way and 
tliat, and no one knew who would conquer and win the land* 
Both sides stood so firm and fought so well, that no one could guess 
which would prevail The Korun an archers with their bows shot 
thickly upon the English ; but they covered themselves with their 
shields, so that the arrows could not reach their bodies, nor do any 
mischief, how true soever was their aim, or however well they shot. 
Then the Homans determined to shoot their arrows upwards into 
the air, so that they might Ml on their enemies' heads, and strike 
their faces. The archers adopted this scheme, and shot up into the 
air towards the English ; and the arrows in falling struck their 
heads and faces, and put out the eyes of many 7 ; and all feared to 
open their eyes, or leave their faces unguarded* 

“ The arrows now flew thicker than rain before the wind; fast 
sped the shafts that the English called * wibetes/ Then it was that 
an arrow, that had been thus shot upwards, struck Harold above 
his right eye, and put it out. In his agony he drew the arrow and 
threw it away, breaking it with his hands ; and the pain to bis 
head was so great, that he leaned upon his shield* So the English 
were wont to say, and still say to the French, that the arrow was 
well shot which was so sent up against their king; and that the 
archer won them great glory, who thus put out Harold’s eye* 

“The Hannans saw that the English defended themselves well, 
and were so strong in their position that they could do little against 
them* So they consulted together privily, and arranged to draw 
off, and pretend to flee, till the English should pursue and scatter 
themselves over the field ; for they saw that if they could once get 
their enemies to break their ranks, they might be attacked and 
discomfited much more easily* As they had said, eo they did 
The Normans by little and little fled, the English following them. 
As the one fell back, the other pressed after; and when the French¬ 
men retreated, the English thought and cried out that the men of 
France fled, and would never return. 

11 Thus they were deceived by the pretended flight, and great 
mischief thereby befell them; for if they had not moved from then 
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position, it is not likely that they would have been conquered at 
all; but like fools they broke their lines and pursued. 

“ The Normans were to be seen following up their stratagem, 
retreating slowly so as to draw the English farther on. As they 
still See, the English pursue ; they push out their lances and 
stretch forth their hatchets : following the Normans, as they go 
rejoicing in the success of their scheme, and scattering them¬ 
selves oyer the plain. And the English meantime jeered and 
insulted their foes with words. 1 Cowards/ they cried, * you came 
hither in an evil hour, wanting our lauds, and seeking to seize our 
property, fools that ye were to come S Normandy is too far off, 
and you will not easily reach it. It is of little use to ruu back ; 
unless you can cross the sea at a leap, or can drink it dry, your 
sons and daughters are lost to you. 

“ The Normans bore it all, but in fact they knew not what the 
English said : their language seeiued like the baying of dogs, which 
they could not understand. At length they stopped and turned 
round, determined to recover their tanks; and the barons might 
be heard crying 4 Hex aie V for a halt. Then the Normans resumed 
their former position, turning their faces towards the enemy ; and 
their men were to be seen facing round and rushing onwards to a 
fresh met&e; the one party assaulting the other ; this man striking, 
another pressing onwards. One hits, another misses ; one dies, 
another puisnes ; one is aiming a stroke, wliilo another discharges 
his blow. Norman strives with Englishman again, and aims his 
blows afresh. One dies, another pursues swiftly : the combatants 
are many, the plain wide, the battle and the melee fierce. On 
every hand they fight hard, the blows are heavy, and the struggle 
becomes fierce. 

“ The Normans were playing their part well, when an English 
knight came rushing up, having in his company a hundred men, 
furnished with various arms. He wielded a northern hatchet, with 
the blade a full foot long ; and was well aimed after his manner, 
being tall, bold, and of noble carriage. In the front of the battle 
where the Normans thronged most, he came bounding on swifter 
than the stag, many Normans falling before him and his company. 
He rushed straight upon a Norman who was armed and riding on 
a war-horse, and tried with his hatchet of steel to cleave his helmet; 
but tlic blow miscarried, and the sharp blade glanced dow n before 
the saddle-bow, driving through the horse's neck down to the 
ground, so that both horse and master tell together to the earth. I 
know not whether the Englishman struck another blow; but the 
Normans who saw the stroke were astonished, and about to abandon 
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the assault* when Boger de Mongomeri came galloping up, with hh 
lance set, and heeding not the long-handled axe, which the English¬ 
man wielded aloft, struck him down, and left him stretched upon 
the ground* Then Boger cried out, i Frenchnien, strike ! the day 
is ours T And again a fierce melee was to be seen, w ith many a 
blow of lance and sword; the English still defending themselves, 
killing the horses and cleaving the shields. 

“There was a French soldier of noble mien, who sat his horaa 
gallantly* He spied two Englishmen who were also carrying them¬ 
selves boldly* They were both men of great worth, and had become 
companions in arms and fought together, the one protecting the 
other. They bore two long and broad bills, and did great mischief 
to the Hermans, killing both horses and men. The French soldier 
looked at them and theiT bills, and was sore alarmed, for he was 
afraid of losing his good horse, the best that he had ; and would 
willingly have turned to some other quarter, if it would not have 
looked like cowardice* He soon, however, recovered his courage, 
and spurring his horse gave him the bridle, and galloped swiftly 
forward* Fearing the two bills, he raised his shield, and struck one 
of the Englishmen with his lance on the breast, so that the iron passed 
out at his back. At the moment that he fell the lance broke, and 
the Frenchmen seized the mace that hung at his right side, and 
struck the other Englishman a blow that completely broke his skull 

“On tli© other side was an Englishman who much annoyed the 
French, continually assaulting them with a keen-edged hatchet 
He had a helmet made of wood, which he had fastened down to his 
coat, and laced round his neck, so that no blows could reach his 
heath The ravage he was making was seen by a gallant Herman 
knight, who rode a horse that neither fire nor water could stop in 
its career, when its master urged it on* The knight spurred, and 
Ins horse carried him on well till he charged the Englishman, 
striking him over the helmet, so that it fell down over bis eyes ; 
and as he stretched out his hand to raise if and uncover the face, 
the Herman cut off his right hand, so that his hatchet fell to the 
ground. Another Herman sprang forward and eagerly seized the 
prize with both his hands, but he kept it little space, and paid 
dearly for it, for as he stooped to pick up the hatchet, an English- 
man with his long-handled axe struck him over the back, breaking 
all his bones, so that his entrails and lungs gushed forth* The 
knight of the good horse meantime returned without injury; but 
on his way he met another English man, and boro him down under 
his horse, wounding him grievously, and trampling him altogether 
under foot* 
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« And now might be heard the loud clang and cry of battle, and 
the clashing of lances. The English stood firm in their barricades, 
and shivered the lances, beating them into pieces with their hills 
and maces. The Normans drew their swords, and hewed down the 
barricades, and the English in great trouble fell back upon their 
standard, where were collected the maimed and wounded. 

u There were many knights of Chaus:, who jousted and made 
attacks. The English knew not how to joust, or bear arms on 
horseback, but fought with hatchets and bills. A man when he 
wanted to strike with one of their hatchets, was obliged to hold it 
with both his hands, and could not at the same time, as it seems to 
me, both cover himself and strike with any freedom. 

“ The English fell back towards the standard, which was upon a 
rising ground, and the Normans followed them across the valley, 
attacking them on foot and horseback. Then line do Mortemer, 
with the sires D’AuvileT, D'Onebac, and St. Cler, rode np and 
charged, overthrowing many. 

il Robert Fitz Erneis fixed his lance, took his shield, and, gallop¬ 
ing towards the standard, with his keen-edged sword struck an 
Englishman who was in front, killed him, and then drawing back 
his sword, attacked many others, and pushed straight for the 
standard, trying to beat it down, but the English surrounded it, and 
killed him with their bills. He was found on the spot, when they 
afterwards sought for him, dead, and lying at the standard s loot. 

“Duke William pressed close upon the English with liis lance; 
striving hard to reach the standard with the great troop he led; and 
seeking earnestly for Harold, on whose account the whole war was. 
The Normans follow their lord, and press around him ; they ply 
their blows upon the English ; and these defend themselves stoutly, 
striving hard with their enemies, returning blow for blow. 

“ One of them was a man of great strength, a wrestler, who did 
great mischief to the Normans with his hatchet; all feared him, ior 
he struck down a great many Normans. The Duke spurred on his 
horse, and aimed a blow at him, but he stooped, and so escaped the 
stroke; then jumping on one side, he Hi ted his hatchet aloft, and 
as the Duke bent to avoid the blow the Englishman boldly struck 
him on the bead, and beat in his helmet, though without doing 
much injury. He was veiy near falling, however, but bearing on 
his stirrups he recovered himself immediately; and when he 
thought to have revenged himsel f upon the churl by killing him, 
he had escaped, dreading the Duke's blow. He ran back in among 
the English, hut he was not safe even there; for the Normans 
seeing him, pursued and caught him; and having pierced him 
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through and through with their lances, left him dead on the 
ground, 

“ Where the throng of the battle was greatest, the men of Kent 
and Esses fought wondrously well, and made the Normans again 
retreat, but without doing them much injury. And when the Duke 
saw his men fall hack and the English triumphing over them, his 
spirit rose high, and he seized his shield and his lance, which a 
vassal handed to him, and took his post by his standard, 

“ Then those who kept close guard by him and rode where he 
rode, being about a thousand armed men, came and rushed with 
dosed ranks upon the English; and with the weight of their good 
horses, and the blows the knights gave, broke the press of the 
enemy, and scattered the crowd before them, the good Duke leading 
them on in front. Many pursued and many fled; many were the 
Englishmen who fell around, and were trampled under the horses, 
crawling upon the earth, and not able to rise. Many of the richest 
and noblest men fell in that rout, but the English still rallied in 
places ; smote down those whom they reached, and maintained the 
combat the best they could ; beating down the men and killing the 
horses. One Englishman watched the Duke, and plotted to kill 
him ; he would have struck him with his lance, but he could not, 
for the Duke struck him first, and felled him to the earth. 

**Loud was now the clamour, and great the slaughter; many a 
soul then quitted the body it inhabited* The living marched over 
the heaps of dead, and each side was weary of striking. He 
charged on who could, and he who could no longer strike still 
pushed forward. The strong struggled with the strong; some 
failed, others triumphed ; the cowards fell hack, the brave pressed 
on; and sad was his fate who fell in the midst, for he had little 
chance of rising again ; and many in truth fell, who never rose at 
all, being crushed under the throng. 

“ And now the Nomans pressed on so far, that at last they 
had reached the standard. There Harold had remained, defending 
himself to the utmost; hut he was sorely wounded in his eye by 
the arrow, and suffered grievous pain from the blow. An armed 
man came in the throng of the battle, and struck him on the ven- 
taille of his helmet, and beat him to the ground ; and as he sought 
to recover himself, a knight beat him down again, striking him ou 
the thick of his thigh, down to the bone. 

“ Gurth saw the English falling around, and that there was no 
remedy. He saw his race hastening to ruin, and despaired of any 
aid ; he would have fled but could not, for the throng continually 
increased. And the Duke pushed on till he reached him, and 
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struck him with great force. Whether he died of that blow I know 
oot, but it was said that he fell under it, and rose no more, 

“ The standard was beaten down, the golden standard w as taken, 
and Harold and the best of his friends were slain; but there tv as so 
much eagerness, and throng of so many around, seeking to kill him, 
that I know not who it was that slew him. 

“ The English were in great trouble at having lost their king, and 
at the Duke’s having conquered and beat down the standard ; hut 
they still fought on, and defended themselves long, and in fact till 
the day drew to a close. Then it clearly appeared to all that tile 
standard was lost, and the news had spread throughout the army 
that Harold for certain was dead ; and all saw that there was no 
longer any hope, so they left the field, and those fled who could, 

( William fought well ; many an assault did he lead, many a 
blow did he give, and many receive, and many fell dead under his 
hand. Two horses were killed under him, and ho took a third at 
time of need, so that he fell not to the ground; and he lost not a 
drop of blood. But whatever any one did, and whoever lived or 
died, this is certain, that William conquered, and that many of the 
English fled from the field, and many died on the spot. Then he 
returned thanks to God, and in his pride ordered his standard to be 
brought and set up on high where the English standard had stood; 
and that was the signal of Iris having conquered and beaten down 
the foe. And he ordered his tent to be raised on the spot among 
the dead, and had his me at brought thither, and his supper 
prepared there, 

“Then he took off Iris armour; and the barons and knights, 
pages and squires came, when lie had unstrung his shield : and 
they took the helmet from his head, and the hauberk from his hack, 
and saw the heavy blows upon his shield, and how his helmet was 
dinted in. And all greatly wondered, and said, 1 Such a baron 
never bestrode w r ar-horse, or dealt such blows, or did such feats of 
arms ; neither has there been on earth such a knight since Bo 11 ant 
and Olivier, 1 

“Thus they landed and extolled him greatly, and rejoiced in 
what they saw ; but grieving also for their friends who were slain 
in the battle. And the Duke stood meanwhile among them of 
noble stature and mien ; and rendered thanks to the King of Glory, 
through whom he had the victory; and thanked the knights around 
him, mourning also frequently for the dead. And he ate and drank 
among the do ad, and made his bed that night upon the field. 

“ The morrow was Sunday; and those who had slept upon the 
field of battle, keeping watch around, and suffering great fatigue, 
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bestirred themselves at break of day and sought out and buried sueh 
of the bodies of their dead friends as they might find* The noble 
ladies of the land also came, some to seek their husbands, and others 
their fathers, sons, or brothers. They bore the bodies to their 
villages, and interred them at the churches; and the clerks and 
priests of the country were ready, and at the request of their friends, 
took the bodies that were found, and prepared graves and laid them 
therein. 

4i King Harold was carried and buried at Yarham; hut I know 
not who it was that bore him thither, neither do I know who 
buried him. Many remained on the field, and many had fled in 
the night.” 

Such is a Herman account of the battle of Hastings, 1 which 
does full justice to the valour of the Saxons, as well as to the skill 
and bravery of the victors. It is indeed evident that the loss of 
the battle to the English was owing to the wound which Harold 
received in the afternoon, and which must have incapacitated him 
from effective command. When we remember that lie had himself 
just won the battle of Stamford Bridge over Harald Hard rad a by 
the manoeuvre of a feigned flight, it is impossible to suppose that 
he could be deceived by the same stratagem on the part of the 
Hermans at Hastings. But his men, when deprived of his control, 
would very naturally be led by their inconsiderate ardour into the 
pursuit that proved so fatal to them. All the narratives of the 
battle, however much they may vary as to the precise time and 
manner of Harold’e fall, eulogise the generalship and the personal 
prowess which he displayed, until the fatal arrow struck him. 
The skill with which lie had posted his army was proved, both by 
the slaughter which it cost the Homans to force the position, and 
also by the desperate rally which some of the Saxons made, after 
the battle, in the forest in the rear, in which they cut off a large 
number of the pursuing Homans. This circumstance is par¬ 
ticularly mentioned by William of Poictiers, the Conqueror’s own 
chaplain. Indeed, it Harold, or either of his brothers, had sur¬ 
vived, the remains of the English army might have formed again 
in the wood, and could at least have effected an orderly retreat^ 
and prolonged the war. But both Guxth and Beef wine, and all the 

1 In the preceding pages I have woven together the lf purpureos pannes*' 
of the old chronicler. In so doing, I have largely availed mystdf of Mr, 
Edgar Taylor’s version of that part of the il Eoman de llou ” which describe* 
the conquest By giving engravings from the Bayeux Tapestry, and "by hir 
excellent notes, Hr. Taylor has added much to the value and interest of his 
volume, 
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bravest thanes of Southern England, lay dead on Senlac, around 
their fallen king and the fallen standard of their country. The 
exact number of the slain on the Saxon side is unknown \ but we 
read that on the side of the victors, out of sixty thousand men who 
nad been engaged, no less than a fourth perished: so well had the 
English hill-men “ plied the ghastly blow,” and so sternly had the 
Saxon battle-axe cloven Borman casque and mad. 1 The old his¬ 
torian Daniel justly as wet! as forcibly remarks, 2 “ Thus was tried, 
by the great assise of God's judgment in battle, the right of power 
between the English and Norman nations ; a battle the most 
memorable of all others; and, however miserably lost, yet most 
nobly fought on the part of England,” 

Many a paLhetic legend was told in after years respecting the 
discovery and the burial of the corpse of our last Saxon king. 
The main circumstances, though they seem to vary, are perhaps 
reconcilable* 3 Two of the monks of Waltham Abbey, which 
Harold had founded a little time before his election to the throne, 
had accompanied him to the battle. On the morning after the 
slaughter they begged and gained permission of the Conqueror to 
search for the body of their benefactor. The Norman soldiery and 
camp-followers had stripped and gashed the slain; and the two 
monks vainly strove to recognise from among the mutilated and 
gory heaps around them the features of their former long. They 
sent for Harold's mistress, Edith, stimamed “the Fair” and the 
u Swan necked,” to aid them. The eye of love proved keener than 
the eye of gratitude, and the Saxon lady, even in that Aceldama, 
knew her Harold, 

The king's mother now sought the victorio^ Norman, and begged 
the dead body of her son. But William at first answered in his 
wrath, and in the hardness of Ms heart, that a man who had been 
false to his word and his religion should have no other sepulchre 
than the sand of the shore. He added, with a sneer, “ Harold 
mounted guard on the coast while he was alive; lie may continue 
his guard now he is dead,” The taunt was an unintentional 
eulogy; and a grave washed by the spray of the Sussex waves 
would have been the noblest burial-place fur the martyr of Saxon 
freedom. But Harold's mother was urgent in her lamentations 
and her prayers; the Conqueror relented: like AeMlles, he gave 

1 The Conqueror's chaplain calls the Saxon battle-axes “scevissimaa secures/* 

2 As cited in the “ Pictorial'History/' 

3 See them collected in Lingard, voh i. p. 452, ei seq. / Thierry, vol. t p, 

29y ; Sharon Turner, vol. i. p. S2; and Histoire de Normandie par Liesraet. 
p 242. wm 
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up the dead body of bis fallen foe to a parents supplications; and 
the remains of King Harold ‘were deposited with regal honours in 
Waltham Abbey, 

On Christmas Day of the same year, William the Conqueror was 
crowned at London, Xing of England. 


SYNOPSIS OP EVENTS BETWEEN THE BATTLE OF HASTINGS, 

Am* 1066, AND JOAN OF ARC'S VICTORY AT ORLEANS, 1429, 

a.b* 1066—10S7. Reign of William the Conqueror. Frequent 
risings of the English against him, which are quelled with merciless 
rigour, 

1096. The first Crusade. 

1112, Commencement of the disputes about investitures between 
the emperors and the popes* 

1140* Foundation of the city of Litheck, whence originated the 
Hanseatic League. Commencement of the feuds in Italy between 
the Guelphs and Ghibellines, 

1146. The second Crusade, 

1154. Henry II* becomes King of England Under him 
Thomas & Eecket is made Archbishop of Canterbury; the first 
instance of any man of the Saxon race being raised to high office 
in Church or State since the Conquest. 

1170, Strongbow, earl of Pembroke, lands with an English 
army in Ireland. 

1189. Richard Coeur de Lion becomes King of England lie 
and King Philip Augustus of Erance join in the third Crusade, 

1199 1204, On the death of Xing Richard, his brother John 

claims and makes himself master of England and Kormandy and 
the other Large continental possessions of the early Plantagenet 
princes. Philip Augustus asserts the cause of Prince Arthur, John's 
nephew, against him, Arthur is murdered, hut the Erench king 
continues the war against John, and conquers from him Normandy, 
Rrittany, Anjou, Maine, Touraine, and Poictiers, 

1215. The barons, the freeholders, the citizens, and the yeomen 
of England rise against the tyranny of John and his foreign 
favourites. They compel him. to sign Magna Charta. This is the 
commencement of our nationality: for our history from this time 
forth is the history of a national life, then complete, and still in 
being. All English history before this period is a mere history of 
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elements, of their collisions, and of the processes of their fusion. 
For upwards of a century after the Conquest, Anglo-Norman and 
Anglo-Saxon had kept aloof from each other ; the one in haughty 
scorn, the other in sullen abhorrence. They were tw T o peoples, 
though living in the same land* It is not until the thirteenth 
century, the period of the reigns of John and his son and grandson, 
that we can perceive the existence of any feeling of common 
patriotism among them* But in studying the history of these 
reigns, we read of the old dissensions no longer. The Saxon no 
more appears in civil war against the Norman; the Norman no 
longer scorns the language of the Saxon, or refuses to bear together 
with him the name of Englishman. No part of the community 
think themselves foreigners to another part. They feel that they are 
all one people, and they have learned to unite their efforts for the 
common purpose of protecting the rights and promoting the welfare 
of all The fortunate loss of the Buehy of Normandy in John's 
reign greatly promoted these new feelings* Thenceforth our 
barons 1 only homes were in England* One language had, in the 
reign of Henry IIL, become the language of the land; and that, 
also, had then assumed the form in which we still possess it. One 
law, in the eye of which all freemen are equal without distinction 
of' race, was modelled, and steadily enforced, and still continues to 
form the groundwork of our judicial system* 1 

1273, Eodolph of Hapsburg chosen Emperor of Germany, 

1283* Edward I* conquers Wales. 

1346, Edward III. invades France, and gains the battle of Cressy. 

1356. Battle of Poicfciers, 

1360, Treaty of Bretigny between England and France* By it 
Edward 11L renounces his pretensions to the French crown* The 
treaty is ill kept, and indecisive hostilities continue between the 
forces of the two countries. 

1414* Henry V* of England claims the crown of France, and 
resolves to invade and conquer that kingdom* At this time France 
was in the most deplorable state of weakness and suffering, from the 
factions that raged among her nobility, and from the cruel oppres¬ 
sions which the rival nobles practised on the mass of the com¬ 
munity, tfi The people were exhausted by taxes, civil wars, and 
military executions ; and they had fallen into that worst of all 
states of mind, when the independence of one’s country is thought 
no longer a paramount and sacred object, * What can the English 
do to us worse than the things we suffer at the hands of our own 

1 Creasy’s Test book of the Constitution, p. l h 
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princes ? was a common exclamation among the poor people of 
France* 171 


1415* Henry invades France, takes Harfieur, and wins the great 
battle of Agi ncourt, 

1417—1419, Henry conquers Hormaudy. The French Dauphin 
assassinates the Duke of Burgundy, the most powerful of the French 
nohles, at Montereau. The successor of the murdered duke becomes 
the active ally of the English. 

14i0. 1 he treaty of Troyes is concluded between Henry V, of 
England and Charles VI* of France, and Philip, duke of Burgundy* 
By this treaty it was stipulated that Henry should many the 
Princess Catherine of branee , that King Charles, during his life¬ 
time, should keep the title and dignity of King of France, but that 
Henry should succeed him, and should at once be entrusted with 
the administration of the government, and that the French crown 
should descend to Henry’s heirs; that France and England 
should for ever he united under one king, but should still re¬ 
tain their several usages, customs, and privileges; that all the 
princes, peers, vassals, and communities of France should swear 
allegiance to Henry as their future king, and should pay him 
present obedience as regent, that Henry should unite his arms 
to t lose of King Charles and the Duke of Burgundy, in order 
to subdue the adherents of Charles, the pretended dauphin ; and 
that these three princes should make no truce or peace with the 
Daupnm, but by the common consent of all three, 

1421. Henry V. gains several victories over the French, who 
refuse to acknowledge the treaty of Troyes. His son. afterwards 
Henry VI., is born: 


1422. Henry V. and Charles VI. of France die. Henry VI is 
proclaimed at Paris, King rf England and France. The folio wen 
ol the hrench Hauphm proclaim him Charles VII., King of Franco. 

1 D " 1 “ Lr ' dfo, ' rl > tllc English Ecgent in France,'defeats the 

army oi the Dauphin at Crevant. 

14 7n' u he ? utc of Bedford g™ 118 the great victory of Vemeuil, 
over the French partisans of The Dauphin, and their Scotch atm- 
nai ics* 


I42u* Tlic English begin the siege of Orleans. 


1 Pictorial Hist, of England, vol* l p. 2a 
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CHAPTER TX. 

JO AN OP arc’s VICTORY OVER THE ENGLISH AT ORLEANS, A.O. 1429* 

u The eyes of el] Europe were turned towards this scene ; where, it vyea 
reasonably supposed, the French were to make their last stand tor maintaining 
the independence of their monarchy and the rights of their sovereign*"— 
Hume, - 

When, after their victory at Sal a mis, the generals nf the various 
Greek states voted the prizes for distinguished individual merit, 
each assigned the first place of excellence to himself, hut they all 
concurred in giving their second votes to Thetnistocles. 1 This was 
looked on as a decisive proof that Themiatocles ought to he ranked 
first of alb If we were to endeavour, by a similar test, to ascertain 
which European nation has contributed the most to the progress of 
European civilization, we should find Italy, Germany, England, and 
Spain, each claiming the first degree, but each also naming Franco 
as clearly next in merit. It is impossible to deny her paramount 
importance in history. Besides the formidable part that she has 
for nearly three centuries played, as the Ilellona of the European 
commonwealth of states, her influence during all this period over 
the arts, the literature, the manners and the feelings of mankind, 
has been such as to make the crisis of her earlier fortunes a point 
of world-wide interest ; and it may be asserted without exaggera¬ 
tion, that the future career of every nation was involved in the 
result of the struggle by which the unconscious heroine of France, 
in the beginning of the fifteenth, century, rescued Iiot country from, 
becoming a second Ireland under the yoke of the triumphant 
English. 

Seldom has the extinction of a nation's independence appeared 
more inevitable than was the case in I ranee, when the English 
invaders completed their lines round Orleans, four hundred and 
twenty-three years ago. A series of dreadful defeats had thinned 
the chivalry of France, and daunted the spirits of her soldiers. A 

i Plutarch, Tit Thom. 17. 
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foreign king had been proclaimed in her capital^ and foreign 
armies of the bravest veterans, and led by the ablest captains then 
known in the world, occupied the fairest portions of her territory. 
Worse to her even than the fierceness and the strength of her foes 
were the factions, the vices, and the crimes of her own children. 
Her native prince was a dissolute trifier, stained with the assassina¬ 
tion of the most powerful noble of the land, whose son, in revenge, 
had leagued himself with the enemy. Many more of her nobility, 
many of her prelates, her magistrates, and rulers, had sworn fealty 
to the English king. The condition of the peasantry amid the 
general prevalence of anarchy and brigandage, which were added 
to the customary devastations of contending armies, was wretched 
beyond the power of language to describe. The sense of terror and 
Buffering seemed to have extended itself even to the brute creation. 

“In sooth, tlie estate of Fiance was then most miserable. There 
appeared nothing but a horrible face, confusion, poverty, desolation, 
sold annesse, and feara Tlie lean and bare labourers in the country 
did terrific even thceves themselves, who had nothing left them to 
spoile but the cark asses of these poore miserable creatures, wander¬ 
ing up and down like ghostes drawne out of their graves. The least 
farmes and hamlets were fortified by these robbers, English] Bour- 
guegnons, and French, every one striving to do his worst, all men- 
of-war were well agreed to spoils the countryman and merchant. 
Even the cattell, accustomed to the lamme bell , the sign | of the enemy's 
approach, would run home of themselves without any guide, by thk 
accustomed misery 

In the autumn of 1428, the English, who were already masters 
cf all France north of the Loire, prepared their forces for the con¬ 
quest of the southern provinces, which yet adhered to the cause of 
the Dauphin. The city of Orleans, on the banks of that river, was 
looked upon as the last stronghold of the French national party. 
If the English could once obtain possession of it, their victorious 
progress through the residue of the kingdom seemed free from any 
serious obstacle. Accordingly, the Earl of Salisbury, one of the 
bravest and most experienced of the English generals, who had been 
trained under Henry V., marched to the attack of the all-important 
city; and, after reducing several places of inferior consequence in 
the neighbourhood, appeared with his army before its walls on the 
12th of October, 1428. 

The city :f Orleans itself was on the north side of the Lome, hut 
its suburbs extended far on the southern side, and a strong bridge 
connected them with the town, A fortification which in modern 
1 I)e Sevres, quoted in tlie notes to Southey a Joan of Are. 
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military phrase would be termed a tete-du-pont, defended the 
bridge-head on the southern side, and two towers, called the 
Tourelles, were built on the bridge itself, where it rested on an 
island at a little distance from the tete-du-poiit. Indeed, the solid 
masonry of the bridge terminated at the Tourelies; and the commu¬ 
nication thence with the tete-du pont ou the southern shore was by 
means of a drawbridge. The Tourelles and the tete du-pont 
formed together a strong fortified post, capable of containing a 
garrison of considerable strength; and so long as this was in 
possession of the Orleannais, they could communicate freely with 
the southern provinces, the inhabitants of which, like the Orleannais 
themselves, supported the cause of their Dauphin against the 
foreigners. Lord Salisbury rightly judged the capture of the 
Tourelles to be the most material step towards the reduction of the 
city Itself. Accordingly he directed his principal operations against 
tliis post, and after some severe repulses, he carried the Tourelles 
by storm, on the 23d of October, The French, however, broke 
down the part of the bridge which was nearest to the north bank, 
and thus rendered a direct assault from the Tourelles upon the city 
impossible. But the possession of this post enabled the English to 
distress the town greatly by a battery of con non which they planted 
there, and which commanded some of the principal streets. 



ORLEANS. 

It has been observed by Hume, that this is the first siege in 
which any important use appeal's to have been made of artillery, 

1 This is taken from an old plan of Orleans when besieged by the Duke of 
Guise in the Huguenot wars. The state of the Tourelles and bridge is not 
identical with what it was in Joan of Arc's time, but it may give a* general 
ilea of it. 
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And even at Orleans both besiegers and besieged seem to have 
employed their cannons more as instruments of destruction against 
their enemy's men, than as engines of demolition against their 
enemy's walls and works. The efficacy of cannon in breaching 
solid masonry was taught Europe by the Turks, a few years after¬ 
wards, at the memorable siege of Constantinople, In our French 
warn, as in the wars of the classic nations, famine was looked on as 
the surest weapon to compel the submission of a well-walled town ; 
and the great object of the besiegers was to effect a complete cireum- 
valla tiom The great ambit of the walls of Orleans, and the facilities 
which the river gave for obtaining succour and supplies, rendered 
the capture of the place by this process a matter of great difficulty. 
Nevertheless, Lord Salisbury, and Lord Suffolk, who succeeded him 
In command of the English after his death by a cannon-ball, carried 
on the necessary works with great skill and resolution. Six strongly- 
fortified posts, called bastilles, were formed at certain intervals 
round the town; and the purpose of the English engineers was to 
draw strong lines between them. During the winter little progress 
was made with the entrenchments, but when the spring of 1429 
came, the English resumed their works with activity; the 
communications between the city and the country became more 
difficult, and the approach of want began already to be felt in 
Orleans. 

The besieging force also fared hardly for stores and provisions, 
until relieved by the effects of a brilliant victory which Sir John 
Fas to I fe, one of the best English generals, gained at Rouvrai, near 
Orleans, a few days after Ash Wednesday, 1420. With only 
sixteen hundred fighting men, Sir John completely defeated an 
army of French and Scots, four thousand strong, which had been 
collected for the purpose nf aiding the Orleannais, and harassing 
the besiegers. After this encounter, which seemed decisively to 
confirm the superiority of the English in battle over their adver¬ 
saries, FastoIfe escorted large supplies of stores and food to Suffolk's 
camp, and the spirits of the English rose to the highest pitch at the 
prospect of the speedy capture of the city before them, and the 
consequent subjection of all France beneath their arms. 

The Orleannais now in their distress offered to surrender the city 
into the hands of the Duke of Burgundy, who, though the ally of 
the English, was yet one of their native princes. The Regent 
Bedford refused these terms, and the speedy submission of the city 
to the English seemed inevitable. The Dauphin Charles, who was 
now at Chinon with his remnant of a court, despaired of maintain¬ 
ing any longer the struggle for his crown ; and was only prevented 
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fwm abandoning the country by the more masculine spirits nF liis 
mistress and his queen. Yet neither they, nor the boldest of 
Charles’s captains, could have shown him where to find resources 
for prolonging the war ; and least of all could any human skill 
have predicted the quarter whence rescue was to come to Orleans 
and to France, 

In the village of Dorcremy, on the borders of Lorraine, there was 
a poor peasant ol the name of Jacques d’Arc, respected in his station 
of life, and who had reared a family in virtuous habits and in the 
practice of the strictest devotion. His eldest daughter was named 
by her parents Jeannette, but she was called Jeanne by the French, 
which was Latinised into Johanna, and Anglicised into Joan, 1 

At the time when Joan first attracted attention, she was about 
eighteen years of age. She was naturally of a susceptible disposi¬ 
tion, which diligent attention to the legends of saints, and talcs of 
fairies, aided by the dreamy loneliness of her life while tending her 
father's docks, 2 had made peculiarly prone to enthusiastic fervour. 
At the same time she was eminent for piety and purity of soul, and 
for her compassionate gentleness to the sick and the distressed. 

The district where she dwelt had escaped comparatively free from 

1 11 Respondit quod in part mus sols vocabatur Johanneta, et postqnnra van it 
in Francium vocata est Johanna .* 1 —Prods de Jeanne d*Arc, vol. i. p. 48. 

2 Southey, m one of the speeches which he puts hi the mouth qf his Joan 
of Arc, has made her beautifully describe the effect on her mind of the 
scenery in which she dwelt :— 

** Here in solitude and peace 
My soul was nurst, amid the loveliest scenes 
Of unpolluted nature. Sweet it was, 

As the white mists of morning roll'd away, 

To see the mountain's wooded heights appear 
Dark in the early dawn, and mark its slope 
With go5$e-flowers glowing, a3 the rising sun 
On the golden ripeness pour’d a deepening light. 

Pleasant at noon beside the vocal brook 
To lay me down, and watch the floating clouds, 

And shape to Fancy’s wild similitudes 
Their ever-varying forms ; and oh, how sweet, 

To drive my flock at evening to the Ibid, 

And hasten to our little hut, and hear 

The voice of kindness bid me welcome home !" 

The only foundation for the story told by the Burgundian partisan 
Mcnstrelet, and adopted by Hume, of Joan having been brought up as servant 
at an inn, is the circumstance of her having been once, with the rest of her 
family, obliged to take refuge in an antherge in NeufchStean for fifteen days, 
when a party of Burgundian cavalry made an incursion into Domremy. (Set 
the Quarterly Review, No. 133.) 
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the ravages of war, but the approach of roving bands of Burgundian 
or English troops frequently spread terror through Domxomy. 
Once the village had been plundered by some of these marauders, 
and Joan and her family had been driven from their home, and 
forced to seek refuge for a time at jS eufchateau. The peasantry in 
Domremy were principally attached to the House of Orleans and the 
Dauphin; and all the miseries which France endured, were there 
imputed to the Burgundian faction and their allies, the English, 
who were seeking to enslave unhappy France, 

Thus from infancy to girlhood Joan had heard continually of the 
woes of the war, and she had herself witnessed some of the wretched¬ 
ness that it caused. A feeling of intense patriotism grew in her 
with her growth. The deliverance of France from the English was 
the subject of her reveries by day and her dreams by night Blended 
with these aspirations were recollections of the miraculous interposi¬ 
tions of Heaven in favour of the oppressed, which she had learned 
from the legends of her Church. Her faith was undoubting; her 
prayers were fervent. “ She feared no danger, for she felt no si n f 
and at length she believed herself to have received the supernatural 
inspiration which she sought. 

According to her own narrative, delivered by her to her merciless 
Inquisitors in the time of her captivity and approaching death, she 
was about thirteen year's old when her revelations commenced. Her 
own words describe them best : 1 — a At the age of thirteen, a voice 
from God came near to her to help her in ruling herself, and that 
voice came to her about the hour of noon, in summer time, while 
she was in her father’s garden. And she had fasted the day before. 
And she heard the voice on her right, in the direction of the church; 
and when she heal’d the voice she also saw a bright light. After- 
wards, St. Michael and St, Margaret and St. Catherine appeared to 
her. They were always in a halo of glory; she could see that their 
heads were crowned with jewels : and she heard their voices, which 
were sweet and mild. She did not distinguish their arms or limbs. 
She heard them more frequently than she saw them; and the usual 
time when she heard them was when the church bells were sound¬ 
ing for prayer. And if she was in the woods when she heard them, 
■she couLd plainly distinguish their voices drawing near to her, 
’When she thought that she discerned the Heavenly Voices, she 
knelt down, and bowed herself to the ground. Their presence 
gladdened her even to tears ; and after they departed she wept 
because they had not taken her with them back to Paradise. They 
always spoke soothingly to her. They told her that France would 
1 Proefes de Jeaimo d*Arc, vol, i, p, 52. 
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be saved, and that she was to save it." Such were the visions and 
the Voices that moved the spirit of the girl of thirteen ; and as she 
grew older they became more frequent and more clear* At last the 
tidings of the siege of Orleans reached Domrdmy. Joan heard her 
parents and neighbours talk of the sufferings of its population, of 
the ruin which its capture would bring on their lawful sovereign, 
and of the distress of the Dauphin and his court. Joan's heart was 
sorely troubled at the thought of the fate of Orleans; and her 
Voices now ordered her to leave her home ; and warned her that 
she was the instrument chosen by Heaven for driving away the 
English from that city, and for taking the Dauphin to he anointed 
king at Bheiras. At length she informed her parents of her divine 
mission* and told them that she must go to the Sire de Baudricourt, 
who commanded at Vaucouleuis, and who was the appointed person 
to bring her into the presence of the king, whom she was to save. 
Heither the anger nor the grief of her parents, who said that they 
would rather see her drowned than exposed to the contamination of 
the camp, could move her from her purpose. One of her uncles 
consented to take her to Vaucouleurs, where De Baudricourt at 
first thought her mad, and derided her ■ but by degrees was led to 
believe, if not in her inspiration, at least in her enthusiasm and in 
its possible utility to the Dauphin’s cause. 

The inhabitants of Vaucouleurs were completely won over to her 
side, by the piety and devoutness which she displayed, and by her 
firm assurance In the truth of. her mission. She told them that it 
was God’s will that she should go to the king, and that no one but 
her could save the kingdom of France. She said that she herself 
would rather remain with her poor mother and spin ; but the Lord 
bad ordered her forth* The fame of “The Maid," as she was 
termed, the renown of her holiness, and of her mission, spread far 
and wide* Baudricourt sent her with an escort to Uhinon, where 
the Dauphin Charles was dallying away his time* Her Voices had 
bidden her assume the arms and the apparel of a knight ; and the 
wealthiest inhabitants of Vaucouleurs had vied with each other in 
equipping her with war horse, armour, and sword. On reaching 
Chilton, she was, after some delay, admitted into the presence of 
the Dauphin* Charles designedly dressed himself faT less richly 
than many of his courtiers were apparelled, and mingled with them, 
when Joan was introduced, in order to see if the Holy Maid would 
address her exhortations to the wrong person* But she instantly 
singled him out, and kneeling before him, said, “Most noble 
Dauphin, the King of Heaven announces to you by me, that you 
rt haH be anointed and crowned king In the city of Kheitns, md that 
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you shall he His vicegerent in France.” His features may probably 
have been seen by her previously in portraits, or have been de¬ 
scribed to her by others; but she herself believed that her Yokes 
inspired her when she addressed the King j 1 and the report scum 
spread abroad that the Holy Maid had found the King by a miracle; 
and this, with many other similar ruiiiours, augmented the renown 
and influence that she now rapidly acquired. 

The state of public feeling in France was now favourable to an 
enthusiastic belief in Divine interposition in favour of the party 
that had hitherto been unsuccessful and oppressed* The humilia¬ 
tions which had befallen the French royal family and nobility were 
looked on as the just judgments of God upon them for their vice 
and impiety. The misfortunes that had come upon France as a 
nation, were believed to have been drawn down by national sin*. 
The English, who had been the instruments of Heaven's wrath 
against France, seemed now by their pride and cruelty to be fitting 
objects of it themselves. France in that age was a profoundly 
religions country. There was ignorance, there was superstition 
there was bigotry; but there was Faith—a Faith that itself worked 
true miracles, even while it believed in unreal ones. At this time, 
also, one of those devotional movements began among the clergy ir 
France* which from time to time occur in national Churches, with 
c it it being possible for the historian to assign any adequate human 
cause for their immediate date or extension. Kumberless friars 
and priests traversed the rural districts and towns of France, preach¬ 
ing to the people that they must seek from Heaven a deliverance 
from the pillages of the soldiery, and the insolence of the foreign 
oppressors. 2 The idea of a Providence that works only by general 
laws was wholly alien to the feelings of the age. Every political 
event, as well as every natural phenomenon, was believed to be the 
immediate result of a special mandate of God. This led to the 
belief that His holy angels and saints were constantly employed iu 
executing His commands and mingling in the afiairs of mem The 
Church encouraged these feelings ; and at the same time sanctioned 
the concurrent popular belief that hosts of evil spirits were also ever 
actively interposing in the current of earthly events, with whom 
sorcerers and wizards could league themselves, and thereby obtain 
tbe exercise of supernatural power. 

Thus all things favoured the influence which Joan obtained both 
over friends and foes. The French nation, as well as the English 
and the Burgundians, readily admitted that superhuman beings 

1 Proces de Jeanne d*Arc, voL i. p. 56. 

3 See S^niomli, vol. xiiL p. 114; Michelet, vol, v. livre x. 
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inspired her: the only question was, whether these beings were 
good or evil angels; whether she brought with her “ airs from 
heaven, or blasts from hell.” This question seemed to her country¬ 
men to be decisively settled in her favour, by the austere sanctity 
of her life, by the holiness of her conversation, but, still more, by 
her exemplary attention to all the services and rites of the Church, 
The dauphin at first feared the injury that might be done to his 
cause if he had laid himself open to the charge of having leagued 
himself with a sorceress* Every imaginable test, therefore, was 
resorted to in order to set Joan’s orthodoxy and purity beyond 
suspicion. At last Charles and his advisers felt safe in accepting 
her services as those of a true and virtuous daughter of the Holy 
Church 

It is indeed probable that Charles himself, aud some of his coun¬ 
sellors, xnay have suspected Joan of being a mere enthusiast; and 
it is certain that Dunois, and others of the best generals, took con¬ 
siderable latitnde in obeying or deviating from the mili tary orders 
that she gave. But over the mass of the people and the soldiery, 
her inilueiice was unbounded. While Charles and his doctors of 
theology, and court ladies, had been deliberating as to recognising 
or dismissing the Maid, a considerable period had passed away, 
during which a small army, the last gleanings, as it seemed, of the 
English sword, had been assembled at Blois, under Dunois, Ea 
Hire, Xaiutrailles, and other chiefs, who to their natural valour 
were now beginning to unite the wisdom that is taught by misfor¬ 
tune. It was resolved to send Joan with this force and a convoy 
of provisions to Orleans. The distress of that city had now become 
urgent. But the communication with the open country was not 
entirely cut off: the Orleannais had heard of the Holy Maid whom 
Providence had raised up for their deliverance, and their mes¬ 
sengers urgently implored the dauphin to send her to them without 
delay. 

Joan appeared at the camp at Blois, clad in a new suit of brilliant 
white armour, mounted on a stately black war-horse, and with a 
lance in her right hand, which she had learned to wield with skill 
and grace. 1 Her head was unlielmetetl; so that all could behold 
her fair and expressive features, her deep-set and earnest eyes, and 
her long black hair, which was carted across her forehead, and 
bound by a ribbon behind her back. She wore at her side a small 
battle-axe, and the consecrated sword, marked on the blad^witb 

1 See the description of her by Gut de Laval, quoted in the note to Michelet, 
p, 69 i and see the account of the banner at Orleans which is believed to bear 
an authentic portrait of the Maid, in Murray T a Handbook for France, p. 275. 
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five crosses, which had at her bidding been taken for her from the 
shrine of St. Catherine at Fierbois. A page carried her banner, 
which she had caused to be made and embroidered as her Voices 
enjoined. It was white satin/ strewn with fleur-de-lis ; and on it 
were the words “ Jhbsus Maria/ and the representation of the 
Saviour in His glory. Joan afterwards generally bore her banner 
herself in battle ; she said that though she loved her sword much, 
she loved her banner forty times as much ; and she loved to carry 
it because it could not kill any one. 

Thus accoutred, she came to lead the troops of France, who looked 
with soldierly admiration on her well-proportioned and upright 
figure, the skill with which she managed lior war-horse, and the 
easy grace with which she bandied her weapons- Her military 
education had been short, but she had availed herself of it well. 
She had also the good sense to interfere little with the manoeuvres 
oi the troops, leaving those things to Hunois, and others whom she 
had the discernment to recognise as the best officers in the camp. 
Her tactics in action were simple enough. As she herself described 
it—“I used to say to them, * Go boldly in among the English/ and 
then I used to go boldly in myself/ 12 Such, as she told her in¬ 
quisitors, was the only spell she used; and it was one of power. 
But while interfering little with the military discipline of the troops, 
in all matters of moml discipline she was inflexibly strict All the 
abandoned followers of the camp were driven away. She compelled 
both generals and soldiers to attend regularly at confessional. Her 
chaplain and other priests marched with the army under her orders : 
and at every halt, an altar was set up and the sacrament adminis¬ 
tered. ISo oath or foul language passed without punishment or 
censure. Even the roughest and most hardened veterans obeyed 
her. They put off for a time the bestial coarseness which bad 
grown on them during a life of bloodshed and rapine; they felt 
that they must go forth in a new spirit to a new career, and ac¬ 
knowledged the beauty of the holiness hi which the heaven-sent 
Maul was leading them to certain victory. 

Joan marched from Blois on the 25th of April with a convoy 
of provisions for Orleans, accompanied by Hunois. La Hire, and 
the other chief caplins of the French; and on the evening of the 

w 11 tllB t0Wn - In the words of tlle old chronicler 

mil; —- the Englishmen, perceiving that they within could not 
long continue for faute of vitaiie and ponder, kepte not their watcha 
bo diligently as thei were accustomed, nor scoured now the couutrey 
1 Procis de Jeanne d’Arc, vol. i. p -238 
* IbiA 3 Hall, f. 127. 
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environed as thei before had ordained. Whiehe negligence the 
citizens shut in perceiving, sente words thereof to the French 
captaines, which with Fucelle in the dedde tyme of the nighte, 
and in a greate rayne and thunder e, with all their vital I e and 
artillery entered into the citie/ 1 

When it was day, the Maid rode in solemn procession through 
the city, clad in complete armour, and mounted on a white horse, 
Dunois was by her side, and all the bravest knights of her army 
and of the garrison followed in her train. The whole population 
thronged around her; and men, women, and children strove to 
touch her garments, or her banner, or her charger* They poured 
forth blessings on her, whom they already considered their de¬ 
liverer, In the words used by two of them afterwards before the 
tribunal, which reversed the sentence, but could not restore the 
life of the Virgin-martyr of France, ** the people of Orleans, when 
they first saw her in their city, thought that it was an angel from, 
heaven that had come down to save them,” Joan spoke gently in 
reply to their acclamations and addresses. She told them to fear 
God, and trust in Him for safety from the fury of their enemies. 
She first went to the principal church, where Te Devon was 
chaim ted j and then she took up her abode in the house of Jacques 
Bourgier, one of the principal citizens, and whose wife was a 
matron of good repute. She refused to attend a splendid banquet 
which had been provided for her, and passed nearly all her time in 

prayer* . t 

When it was known by the English that the Maid was m 
Orleans, their minds were not less occupied about her than were 
the minds of those in the city; but it was in a very different 
spirit. The English believed in her supernatural mission as firmly 
as the French did j but they thought her a sorceress who had come 
to overthrow them by her enchantments. An old prophecy, which, 
told that a damsel from Lorraine was to save France, had long been 
current; and it was known and applied to Joan by foreigners as 
well as by the natives. For months the English had heard of the 
coniine Maid; and the tales of miracles which she was said to 
have wrought, had been listened to by the rough yeomen of the 
Em dish camp with anxious curiosity and secret awe. She had 
sent a herald to the English generals before she marched for 
Orleans; and he had summoned the English generals m the name 
of the Most High to give np to the Maid who was sent by Heaven, 
the keys of the French cities which they had wrongfully taken: 
and he also solemnly adjured the English troops, whether archers, 
or men o^ the companies of war, or gentlemen, or others, who 
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were before the city of Orleans, to depart the nee to their homes, 
under peril of being visited by the judgment of God, On bet 
arrival m Orleans, Joan sent another similar message; but the 
English scoffed at her from their towers, and threatened to born 
her heralds* She determined before she shed the blood of the 
besiegers, to repeat the warning with her own voice; and accord¬ 
ingly she mounted one of the boulevards of the town, which was 
within hearing of the ToureUes ; and thence she spoke to the 
English, and bade them depart, otherwise they would meet with 
shame and woe. Sir William Gladsdale (whom the French call 
Gladdm) commanded the English post at the Tourelles, and lie 
and another English officer replied by bidding her go home and 
keep her cows, and by ribald jests, that brought tears of shame 
and indignation into her eyes* But though the English leaders 
vaunted aloud, the effect produced on their army by Joan's pre¬ 
sence in Orleans, was proved four days after her arrival \ when, on 
the approach of reinforcements and stores to the town, Joan and 
La Hire marched out to meet them, and escorted the long train of 
provision waggons safely into Orleans, between the bastilles of the 
English, who cowered behind their walls, instead of charging 
fiercely and fearlessly, as had been their wont, on any French band 
that dared to show itself within reach. 

Thus far she had prevailed without striking a blow; but the 
time was now come to test her courage amid the horrors of actual 
slaughter* On the afternoon of the day on which she had escorted 
the reinforcements into the city, while she was resting fatigued at 
home, Dunois had seized an advantageous opportunity of attacking 
the English bastille of St Loup : and a fierce assault of the 0r- 
leannais bad been made on it, which the English garrison of the 
fort stubbornly resisted. Joan was roused by a sound which she 
believed to be that of her Heavenly Voices ; she called for her 
arms and horse, and quickly equipping herself she mounted to 
ride off to where the fight was raging* In her haste she had for¬ 
gotten her banner ; she rode hack, and, without dismounting, had 
it given to her from the window, and then she galloped to the 
gate, whence the sally had been made. On her way she met some 
of the wounded French who had been carried back from the fight 
w Ha,” she exclaimed, “I never can see French blood liow, without 
my hair standing on end,” She rode out of 'the gate, and met the 
tide of her countrymen, who had been repulsed from the English 
fort, and were dying back to Orleans in confusion* At the sight 
of the Holy Maid and her banner they rallied, and renewed the 
assault Joan rode forward at their head, waving her banner and 
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cheering them oil The English quailed at what they believed to 
be the charge of hell; St. Loup was stormed, ami its defenders 
put to the sword, except some few, whom Joan succeeded in saving. 
All her woman's, gentleness returned when the combat was over. 
It was the first time that she had ever seen a battle-field. She 
wept at the eight of so many blood-stained and mangled corpses; 
and her tears Sowed doubly when she reflected that they were the 
bodies of Christian men who had died without confession. 

The next day was Ascension-day, and it was passed by Joan in 
prayer. But on the following morrow it was resolved by the chiefs 
of the garrison to attack the English forts on the south of the river. 
For this purpose they crossed the river in boats, and after some 
severe fighting, in which the Maid was wounded in the heel, both 
the English bastilles of the Augustins and St, Jean de Blanc were 
captured. The Tourelles were now the only post which the be¬ 
siegers held on the south of the river. But that post was formi¬ 
dably strong, and by its command of the bridge, it was the key to 
the deliverance of Orleans. It was known that a fresh English 
army was approaching under Falsfcolfe to reinforce the besiegers, 
and should that army arrive, while the Tourelles were yet in the 
possession of their comrades, there was great peril of all the advan¬ 
tages which the French had gained being nullified, and of the siege 
being again actively carried on. 

It was resolved, therefore, by the French, to assail the Tourelles 
at once, while the enthusiasm which the presence and the heroic 
valour of the Maid had created was at its height. But the enter¬ 
prise was difficult. The rampart of the t^te-du-pont, or landward 
bulwark, of the Tourelles was steep and high; and Sir John 
Gladsdale occupied this all-important fort with five hundred 
archers and men-at-arms, who were the very fiow T er of the English 
army. 

Early in the morning of the 7 th of May, some thousands of the 
best French troops in Orleans heard mass and attended the con¬ 
fessional by Joan’s orders; and then crossing the river in boats, as 
on the preceding day, they assailed the bulwark of the Tourelles, 
11 with light hearts and heavy hands.” But Gladsdule's men, en¬ 
couraged by their bold and skilful leader, made a resolute and able 
defence. The Maid planted her banner on the edge of the fosse, 
and then springing down into the ditch, she placed the first ladder 
against the wall, and began to mount. An English archer sent an 
arrow at her, which pierced her corslet and wounded her severely 
between the neck and shoulder. She fell bleeding from the ladder; 
and the English were leaping down from the wall to capture hen 
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but her followers bore her off. She was carried to the rear, and 
laid upon the grass \ her armour was taken o(F, and the anguish, of 
her wound and the sight of her blood, made her at first tremble and 
weep. But her confidence in her celestial mission soon returned : 
her patron saints seemed to stand before her and reassure her. She 
sate up and drew the arrow out with her own hands. Some of the 
soldiers who stood by wished to stanch the blood, by saying a 
elmi m over the wound ; but she forbade them, saying, that she did 
not wish to be cured by unhallowed means. Sho had the wound 
dressed with a little oil, and then bidding her confessor come to 
her, she betook herself to prayer. 

In the mean while, the English in the bulwark of the Tourelles, 
had repulsed the oft renewed efforts of the French to scale the wall. 
DunoiSj who commanded the assailants, was at last discouraged, and 
gave orders for a retreat to be sounded. Joan sent for him and the 
other generals, and implored them not to despair. “By my God,” 
she said to them, “you shall soon enter in there. Do not doubt it. 
When you see my banner wave again up to the wall, to your arms 
again \ the fort is yours. For the present rest a little, and take 
some food and drink. They did so," says the old chronicler of the 
siege, 1 “for they obeyed her marvellously.” The faintness caused 
by her wound had now passed off, and she headed the French in 
another rush against the bulwark. The English, who had thought 
her slain, were alarmed at her reappearance; while the French 
pressed furiously and fanatically forward. A Biscayan soldier was 
carrying Joan*s banner. She had told the troops that directly the 
banner touched the wall they should enter. The Biscayan waved 
the banner forward from the edge of the fosse, and tone lied the 
wall with it ; and then all the French host swarmed madly tip the 
ladders that now were raised in all directions against the English 
fort At this crisis, the efforts of the English garrison were dis¬ 
tracted by an attack from another quarter. The French troops who 
had been left in Orleans, had placed some planks over the broken 
part of the bridge, and advanced across them to the assault of the 
Tourelles on the northern side, Gladsdale resolved to withdraw 
his men from the landward bulwark, and concentrate his whole 
force in the Tourelles themselves. He was passing for this purpose 
across the drawbridge that connected the Tourelles and the tete- 
du-pont, when Joan, who by this time had sealed the wall of the 
bulwark, called out to him, “ Surrender, surrender to the Iving of 
Heaven. Ah, Glacidas, you have foully wronged me with your 
words, but I have great pity on your soul and the souls of youi 
1 Journal du Si-fig« U’Orleans, j>. 87. 
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men.” The Englishman, disdainful of her summons, was striding 
on across the drawbridge, when a cannon shot from the town carried 
it away, and Gladsdale perished in the water that ran beneath 
Alter his fall, the remnant of the English abandoned all further 
resistance. Three hundred of them had been killed in the battle, 
and two hundred were made prisoners. 

The broken arch was speedily repaired by the exulting Qrleannais; 
and Joan made her triumphal re-entry into the city by the bridge 
that had so long been closed* Every church in Orleans rang out Its 
gra tula ting peal; and throughout the night the sounds of rejoicing 
echoed, and the bonfires blazed up from the city. But in the lines 
and forts which the besiegers yet retained on the northern shore, 
there was anxious watching of the generals, and there was de¬ 
sponding gloom among the soldiery. Even Talbot now counselled 
retreat On the following morning, the Qrleannais, from their 
walls, saw the great forts called “ London” and u St Lawrence / 1 hi 
fimn.es; and witnessed their invaders busy in destroying the stores 
and munitions which had been relied on for the destruction of 
Orleans. Slowly and sullenly the English army retired ■ hut not 
before it had drawn up in battle array opposite to the city, as if to 
challenge the garrison to an encounter. The French troops were 
eager to go out and attack, but Joan forbade it. The day was 
Sunday. u In the name of God,” she said, "let them depart, and 
let us return thanks to God.” She led the soldiers and citizens 
forth from Orleans, but not for the shedding of blood. They 
passed in solemn procession round the city walls; and then, 
while their retiring enemies were yet in sight, they knelt in 
thanksgiving to God for the deliverance which he had vouchsafed 
them 

Within three months from the time of her first interview with 
the Dauphin, Joan had fulfilled tho first part of her promise, the 
raising of the siege of Orleans. Within tliree months more she 
fulfilled the second part also ; and she stood with her banner in her 
band by the high altar at Iiheims while he was anointed and 
crowned as Iking Charles VII, of France, In the interval she had 
taken Jargeau, Troyes, and other strong places ; and she had de¬ 
feated an English army in a fair field at Patay. The enthusiasm 
of her countrymen knew no bounds; but the importance uf her 
services, and especially of her primary achievement at Orleans, may 
perhaps be best proved by the testimony of her enemies. There is 
extant a fragment of a letter from the Regent Bedford to his royal 
nephew, Henry YI, in which he bewails the turn that the war 
had taken, and especially attributes it to the raising of the siege of 
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Orleans by Joan. Bedford’s own words* which, are preserved in 
Ilymer , 1 are as follows :— 

u A nd alle thing there prospered for you til the tyme of the Siege 
of Orleans, taken in hand , God hnoweih by what ad vis, 

li At the whiche tyme, after the adventure fallen to the persons of 
my cousin of Salisbury, whom God assoille, there fdie, by ike hand of 
God as it seemeth f a great strook upon your peuple that was assembled 
there in grete nombre, caused in grete partie , as y troive, of lakh of 
mdde bedeve, and of unlevefulle double, that thei hadde of . a disciple 
and lyme of the Feende y called the Pucdle 7 that used fah enchantments 
and sorcerie. 


** TJie whiche stroohe and discomfiture not oonly lessed in grete partie 
the nombre of your peuple there, but as well withdrewe the courage oj 
the remenant in mervdllous wyse 3 and couraiged your adverse partie 
and ennemys to assemble them forthwith in grete nombre?* 

When Charles had been anointed King of France* Joan believed 
tliat^ her mission was accomplished. And in truth the deliverance 
of F ranee from the English, though not completed for many years 
afterwards* was then, insured. The ceremony of a royal coronation 
and anointment was not in those days regarded as a mere costly 
formality. It was believed to confer the sanction and the grace of 
heaven upon the prince* who had previously ruled with mere 
human authority. Thenceforth he was the Lord’s Anointed. 
Moreover* one of the difficulties that had previously lain in the 
way of many Frenchman when called on to support Charles VII. 
was now removed He had been publicly stigmatised, even by his 
own parents* as no true son of the royal race of Fiance. The 
queen-mother, the English, and the partisans of Burgundy, called 
him the “ Pretender to the title of Dauphin but those who ha.l 
been led to doubt his legitimacy, were cured of their scepticism by 
the victories of the Holy Staid, and by the fulfilment of her 
pledges They thought that heaven had now declared itself in 
favour of Charles as the true heir of the crown of St. Louis; and 
the tales about his being spurious were thenceforth regarded as 
mere English calumnies. With this strong tide of national feeling 
in his favour* with victorious generals and soldiers round him* and 
a dispirited and divided enemy before him* he could not fail to 
conquer; though his own imprudence and misconduct, and the 
stubborn valour which some of the English still displayed, pro¬ 
longed the war m France nearly to the time when the civil war of 
the Koses broke out in England* and insured for France peace and 
repose. 


1 Vol. p. 403. 
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Joan knelt before the new-crowned king in the cathedral of 
Rheims, and shed tears of joy. She said that she had then ful¬ 
filled the work which the Lord had commanded her. The young 
girl now asked for her dismissal. She wished to return to her 
peasant home, to tend her parent’s flocks again* and to live at her 
own will in her native village. 1 She had always believed that her 
career would be a short one. But Charles and his captains were 
loth to lose the presence of one who had such an influence upon 
the soldiery and the people. They persuaded her to stay with the 
army. She still showed the same bravery and zeal for the cause of 
1 ranee. She was as fervent as before in her prayers, and as exem¬ 
plary in all religious duties. She still heard her Heavenly Voices, 
but she now no longer thought herself the appointed minister of 
heaven to lead her countrymen to certain victory. Our admiration 
for her courage and patriotism ought to be increased a hundred-fold 
by her conduct throughout the latter part of her career, amid 
dangers, against which she no longer believed herself to be divinely 
secured. Indeed she believed herself doomed to perish in little 
more than a year; 2 but she still fought on as resolutely, if not as 
exultingly as ever. 

As in the case of Anninius, the interest attached to individual 
heroism and virtue makes us trace the fate of Joan of Arc after 
she had saved her country. She served well with Charles’s army 
in the capture of Laon, Soissons, Comp eigne, Beauvais, and other 
strong places j but in a premature attack on Paris, in September 
1429, the French were repulsed, and Joan was severely wounded. 
In the winter she was again in the field with some of the French 
troops ; and in the following spring she threw herself into the 
fortress of Compeigne, which she had herself won for the French 
king in the preceding autumn, and which was now besieged by a 
strong Burgundian force. 

Sim was taken prisoner in a sally from Compeigne, on the 24th 
of May, and was imprisoned by the Burgundians first at Arras, and 
then at a place called Crotoy, on the Flemish coast, until November, 
when for payment of a large sum of money, she was given up to 
the English, and taken to Rouen, which was then their main 
stronghold in France. 

11 Sorrow it were, and shame to tell, 

The butchery that there befell : ,J 


1 Je voudmis bien qu'il voulut me fairs ramener auprfes mes pfere et mere 
k girder lours brebis et be tail, et fa ire ce que je voudroia faire<" 

51 "Dos le commencement elle avait dit, ‘11 me faut employer; je ne 
surer aa qu uu an, on guere plua. ”— Michelet, y. p. 10 1. 
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And the revolting details of the cruelties practised upon this young 
girl may bo left to those* whose duty as avowed biographers, it is 
to describe them. 1 She was tried before an ecclesiastical tribunal 
on the charge of witchcraft, and on the 30 th of May, 1431* slie 
was burnt alive in the marketplace at Kouen, 

X will add but one remark on the character of the truest heroine 
that the world has ever seen. 

If any person can be found in the present age who would join in 
the scoffs of Voltaire against the Maid of Orleans ant] the Heavenly 
Yokes by which she believed herself inspired, let him read the life 
of the wisest and best man that the heathen nations ever produced. 
Let him read of the Heavenly Voice, by which Socrates believed 
himself to be constantly attended; which cautioned him on his 
way from the field of battle at Delium, and which from his boyhood 
to the time of his death visited him with unearthly warnings, 2 Let 
the modern reader reflect upon this ; and then, unless he is pre¬ 
pared to term Socrates either fool or impostor, let him not dare to 
deride or vilify Joan of Arc. 


SYNOPSIS OF EVENTS BETWEEN JOAN OF ARC’S VICTORY AT 
ORLEANS, a.u. 1429, AND THE DEFEAT OF THE SPANISH 
ARMADA* a.u. 1588. 

a. d. 1452. Final expulsion of the English from France. 

1453, Constantinople taken, and the Homan empire of the East 
destroyed by the Turkish Sultan Mahumet II. 

1455. Commencement of the civil wars in England between the 
Houses of York and Lancaster. 

147 9. h nion of the Christian kingdoms of Spain under Ferdinand 
and Isabella. 

1492. Capture of Grenada by Ferdinand and Isabella, and end 
of the Moorish dominion in Spain, 

1 The whole of the “ Brocks de Condemnation ef do Rehabilitation do 
Joarme d Arc has been published in five volumes, by the Societe de V Histoire 
France. All the passages from con temporary chroniclers and poets arc 
added ; and the most ample materials are thus given for acciufring full in- 
fo rm at ion on a subject which is, to'au Englishman, on© of painful interest. 
There is an admirable essay on Joan of Arc, io the 13Sth number of the 
Quarterly* 

K See Cicero, de Divinatione, lib. 1. sec. 41 ; and sec the words of Socrates 
himself, in I Into, ApoL Soc, v Qri deiSv ri wed yiyv^Tau 'E^d 

t<jGt effT tv 4 k <pwyifi ns yiyi'a^h^^ if.r.A. 
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1492, Columbus discovers the Hew World, 

1494. Charles YILI. of France invades Italy, 

1497. Expedition of Vasco di Gama to the East Indies round 
the Cape of Good Hope, 

1503. Naples conquered from the French by the great Spanish 
general, G on salvo of Cordova, 

1508. League of Cam bray, by the Pope, the Emperor, and the 
King of France, against Venice* 

1509. Albuquerque establishes the empire of the Portuguese in 
the East Indies. 

1516* Heath of Ferdinand of Spain ; he is succeeded by his 
grandson Charles, afterwards the Emperor Charles V* 

1517* Dispute between Luther and Telzel respecting the sale of 
indulgences, which is the immediate cause of the Reformation* 

1519* Charles Y* is elected Emperor of Germany. 

1520. Cortez conquers Mexico. 

1525* Francis 1* of Franco defeated and taken prisoner by the 
imperial army at Pavia. 

1529* League of Sxnaleald formed by the Protestant princes of 
Germany* 

1533. Henry VIII* renounces the Papal supremacy* 

1533* Pizarro conquers Peru. 

1556, Abdication of the Emperor Charles V* Philip II* becomes 
King of Spain, and Ferdinand 1, Emperor of Germany* 

1557. Elizabeth becomes Queen of England. 

1557* The Spaniards defeat the French at the battle of St. 
Quentin* 

1571* Hon John of Austria at the head of the Spanish fleet, 
aided by the Venetian and the Papal squadrons, defeats the Turks 
at Lepanto. 

1572* Massacre of the Protestants in France on St. Bartholomew's 
day. 

1579 The Netherlands revolt against Spain. 

1580. Philip II* conquers Portugal, 
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CHAPTER X 

THF, DEFEAT OF THE SPANISH ARMADA* A.D. 1588, 

Tn that memorable year, when the dark cloud gathered round our coasts, 
when Europe stood by in fearful suspense to behold what should be the result 
of that great cast in the game of human politics, what the craft of home, the 
power of Philip, the genius of Farnese, could achieve against the island- 
queen, with her Drakes and Cecils,—in that agony of the Protestant faith 
and English name/ 1 — -Ball am, Const. Hist, vol L p, 220. 

On the afternoon of the 19th of July, a.d. 1588, a group of 
English captains was collected at the Bowling Green on the lion 
at I lymoiuh, "whose equals have never before or since been brought 
together, even at that favourite mustering- pi nee of the heroes of 
the British navy. There was Sir Francis Drake, the first English 
circumnavigator of the globe, the terror of every Spanish coast in 
the OH World and the New; there was Sir John Hawkins, the 
rough veteran of many a daring voyage on the African ami American 
seas, and of many a desperate battle ; there was Sir Martin Fro* 
bisher one of the earliest explorers of the Arctic seas in search 
of that Horth-M est Passage which is still the darling oljeet of 
England s bo dest mariners. There was the high-admiral of England, 
Lord Howard of Effingham, prodigal of all things in his country's 

TnlX i-ffr h; i d the ^ daring to refused 

dismantle part of the fleet, though the Queen had sent him orders 

to do so, in consequence of an exaggerated report that the enemy 
had been driven back and shattered by a storm. Lord Howard 
(whom contemporary writers describe as being of a wise and noble 
courage, skillnl in sea matters, wary and provident, and of great 
esteem among the sailors) resolved to risk his sovereign's anger, and 
o keep the ships alloat at his own charge, rather than that England 
should run the peril of losmg their protection. 

Another of our Elizabethan sea-kings, Sir Walter Ealoigh, was at 
that time commissioned to raise and equip the land-forces of Corn- 

lLl w in ft Le v S ° commander of Plymouth, we may well 
If fc -in l' aVe aWaUed Itself of the opportunity of 

consulting with the lord-admiral and other high officers which was 
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offered by the English fleet putting into that port; and we may look 
on Baleigh as one of the group that was assembled at the Bowling 
Green on the Hoe, Many other brave men and skilful mariners, 
besides the chiefs ^vhose names have been mentioned, were there, 
enjoying, with true sailordike merriment, their temporary relaxation 
from duty. In the harbour lay the English fleet with which they 
had just returned from a cruise to Corunna in search of information 
respecting the real condition and movements of the hostile Armada, 
Lord Howard had ascertained that our enemies, though tempest- 
tost, were still formidably strong ; and fearing that part of their 
fleet might make for England in his absence, he had hurried back 
to the Devonshire coast. He resumed his station at Plymouth, and 
waited there for certain tidings of the Spaniard’s approach, 

A match at bowk was being played, in which Drake and other 
high officers of the fleet were engaged, when a small armed vessel 
was seen running bofoie the wind into Plymouth harbour, with all 
sails set Her commander landed in baste, and eagerly sought the 
place where the English lord-admiral and his captains were standing. 
His name was Fleming; he was the master of a Scotch privateer; 
and he told the English officers that he had that morning seen the 
Spanish Armada ofF the Cornish coast At this exciting information 
the captains began to hurry down to the water, and there was a 
shouting for the ship’s boats : but Drake coolly checked his com¬ 
rades, and insisted that the match should be played out. He said 
that there was plenty of time both to win the game and beat the 
Spaniards. The best and bravest match that ever was scored was 
resumed accordingly. Drake and his friends aimed their last bowls 
with the same steady calculating coolness with which they were 
about to point their guns. The winning cast %vas made j and then 
they w f ent on board and prepared for action, with their hearts as light 
and their nerves as firm as they had been on the Hoe Bowling Green. 

Meanwhile the messengers and signals had been despatched fast 
and far through England, to warn each town and village that the 
enemy had come at last. In every seaport there w r as instant making 
ready by land and by sea ] in every shire and every city there was 
instant mustering of horse and man. 1 But England’s best defence 
then, as ever, was her fleet; and after warping laboriously out of 

1 In Macaulay’s Ballad on the Spanish Anrtada, the transmission of the 
tidings of the Armada’s approach, and the arming of the English nation, are 
magnificently described. The progress of the fire-signals is depicted in lines 
which are worthy of comparison with the renowned passage in the Agamemnon, 
which describes the transmission of the beacon-light announcing the fall of 
Troy, from Mount Ida to Argos, 
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Plymouth harbour against the wind, the lord-admiral stood west¬ 
ward under easy sail, keeping an anxious look-out for the Armada, 
the approach of which was soon announced by Cornish fishing-heats, 
and signals from the Cornish cliffs. 

The England of our own days is so strong, and the Spain of our 
own days is so feeble, that it is not possible, without some reflection 
and care, to comprehend the full extent of the peril which England 
then ran from tlie power and the ambition of Spain, or to appreciate 
the importance of that crisis in the history of the world. We had 
then no Indian ot Colonial Empire save the feeble germs of our 
North American settlements, which Raleigh and Gilbert had re¬ 
cently planted* Scotland was a separate kingdom ; and Ireland 
was then even a greater source of weakness, and a worse nest of 
rebellion than she has been in after times. Queen Elizabeth had 
found at her accession an encumbered revenue, a divided people, 
and an unsuccessful foreign war, in which the last remnant of our 
possessions in France had been lost, she had also a formidable pre 
tender to her crown, whose interests were favoured by all the Roman 
Catholic powers 3 and even some of her subjects were warped by 
religious bigotry to deny her title, and to look on her as an heretical 
usurper. It is true that during the years of her reign which bad 
^passed away before the attempted invasion of 15SS, she had revived 
the commercial prosperity, the national spirit, and the national 
loyalty of England. But her resources, to cope with the colossal 
power of Philip IL, still seemed most scanty; and she had not 
a single foreign ally, except the Dutch, who were themselves 
stjuggling hard, and, as it seemed, hopelessly, to maintain their 
revolt against Spain. 

On the other hand, Philip IT, was absolute master of an empire 
bo superior to the other states of the world in extent, in resources, 
and especially in military and naval forces, as to make the project 
oi enlarging that empire into a universal monarchy seem a perfectly 
feasible scheme; and Philip had both the ambition to form that 
project, and the resolution to devote all his energies and all his 
means to its realization. Since the downfall of the Roman empire 
no such preponderating power had existed in the world. During 
the mediaeval centimes the chief European kingdoms were slowly 
moulding themselves out of the feudal chaos. And, though their 
wars with each other were numerous and desperate, and several of 
their respective kings figured for a time as mighty conquerors, none 
of them m those times acquired the Consistency and perfect organi- 
nation winch are requisite for a long-sustained career of aggrandize- 
meat. Alter the consolidation of the great kingdoms, they for booo 
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time kept each other in mutual cheek. During the first half of the 
sixteenth century* the balancing system tv as successfully practised 
by European statesmen. But when Philip II* reigned, France had 
become so miserably weak through her civil wars, that he had 
nothing to dread from the rival state, which had so long curbed his 
lather the Emperor Charles Y* In Germany, Italy, and Poland he 
had either zealous friends and dependents, or weak and divided 
enemies* Against the Turks he had gained great and glorious 
successes ; and he might look round the continent of Europe with¬ 
out discerning a single antagonist of whom he could stand in 
awe. Spain, when he acceded to the throne, was at the zenith 
of her power. The hardihood and spirit which the Anagonese, the 
Castilians, and the other nations of the peninsula had acquired 
during centuries of free institutions and successful war against the 
Moors, had not yet become obliterated, Charles Y. had, indeed, 
destroyed the liberties of Spain; but that had been done too 
recently for its full evil to be felt in Philip’s time. A people can¬ 
not be debased in a single generation ; and the Spaniards under 
Charles Y* and Philip IL proved the truth of the remark, that no 
nation is ever so formidable to its neighbours, for a time, as is a 
nation, which, after being trained up in self-government, passes sud¬ 
denly under a despotic ruler. The energy of democratic institutions 
survives for a few generations, and to it are superadded the decision 
and certainty, which are the attributes of government, when all 
its powers are directed by a single mind. It is true that this preter¬ 
natural vigour is short-lived : national corruption and debasement 
gradually follow the Joss of the national liberties; but there is an 
interval before their workings are felt, and in that interval the most 
ambitious schemes of foreign conquest are often successfully under¬ 
taken. 

Philip had also the advantage"of finding himself at the head of a 
large standing army in a perfect state of discipline and equipment, 
in an age when, except some few insignificant corps, standing 
armies were unknown in Christendom, The renown of the Spanish 
troops was justly high, and the infantry in particular was con¬ 
sidered the best in the world. His fleet, also, tv as far more 
numerous, and better appointed, than that of any other European 
power ; and both his soldiers and his sailors had the confidence in 
themselves and their commanders, which a long career of successful 
warfare alone can create. 

Besides the Spanish crown, Philip succeeded to the kingdom of 
Naples and Sicily, the Duchy of Milan, JTanche-Comt4, and the 
Netherlands. In Africa he possessed Tunis, Oran, the Cape Yard, 
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and the Canary Islands ; and in Asia, the Philippine and Sunda 
Islands* and a part of the Moluccas. Beyond tha Atlantic he was 
lord of the most splendid portions of the New world which 
** Columbus found for Castile and Leon,” The empires of Peru 
and Mexico, New Spain, and Chili, with their abundant mines of 
the precious metals, Hispaniola and Cuba, and many other of the 
American Islands, were provinces of the sovereign of Spain. 

Philip had, indeed, experienced the mortification of seeing the 
inhabitants of the Netherlands revolt against his authority, nor 
could he succeed in bringing back beneath the Spanish sceptre all 
the possessions which his father had bequeathed to him. But he 
had reconquered a large number of the towns and districts that 
originally took up arms against him. Belgium was brought mom 
thoroughly into implicit obedience to %ain than she had been 
before her insurrection, and it was only Holland and the six other 
Northern States that still held out against his arms. The contest 
had also formed a compact and veteran army on Philip’s side, which, 
under his great general, the Prince of Parma, had been trained to 
act together under all difficulties and all vicissitudes of warfare; 
and on whose steadiness and loyalty perfect reliance might be 
placed throughout any enterprise, however difficult and tedious. 
Alexander Famese, Prince of Parma, captain-general of the Spanish 
armies, and governor of the Spanish possessions in the Netherlands, 
was beyond all comparison the greatest military genius of Ms age. 
He was also highly distinguished for political wisdom and sagacity, 
and for his great administrative talents. He was idolised by his 
troops, whose affections ho knew how to win without relaxing their 
discipline or diminishing his own authority. Pre-eminently cool 
and circumspect in his plans, but swift and energetic when the 
moment arrived for striking a decisive blow, neglecting no risk that 
caution could provide against, conciliating even the populations of 
the districts which he attacked by his scrupulous good faith, his 
moderation, and his address, Famese was one of the most formidable 
generals that ever could be placed at the head of an army designed 
not only to win battles, but to effect conquests. Happy it is for 
ng and snd the world that this island was saved from becoming 
an arena for the exhibition of his powers. 

• ^ ha % ve f diminution tlie Spanish empire might have sustained 
m the Netherlands, seemed to be more than compensated by the 
acquisrtwn ° f Portugal, which Philip had completely conquered in 
K>6U. Not only that ancient kingdom itself, but all the fruits oi 
the maritime enterprises of the Portuguese had fallen into Philip’s 
hands All the Portuguese colonies in America, Africa, and the 
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East Indies, acknowledged the sovereignty of the King of Spain; 
who thus not only united the whole Iberian peninsula under his 
single sceptre, but had acquired a transmarine empire, little inferior 
in wealth and extent to that which he had inherited at his acces¬ 
sion. The splendid victory which Ills fleet, in conjunction with the 
Papal and Venetian galleys, had gained at Lopanto over the Turks, 
had deservedly exalted the fame of the Spanish marine throughout 
Christendom; and when Philip had reigned thirty-five years, the 
vigour of his empire seemed unbroken, and the glory of the Spanish 
anus had increased, and was increasing throughout the world. 

One nation only had been his active, his persevering, and his 
successful foe. England had encouraged his revolted subjects in 
Flanders against him, and given them the aid in men and money 
without which they must soon have been humbled in the dust. 
English ships had plundered his colonies ; had defied his supremacy 
in the Hew World, as well as the Old; they had inflicted igno¬ 
minious defeats on his squadrons; they had captured his cities, 
and burned his arsenals on the very coasts of Spain. The English 
had made Philip himself the object of personal insult. He was 
held up to ridicule in their stage plays and masks, and these scoffs 
at the man had (as is not unusual in such cases) excited the anger 
of the absolute king, even more vehemently than the injuries 
inflicted on his power. 1 Personal as well as political revenge 
urged him to attack England. Were she once subdued, the Dutch 
must submit; France could not cope with him, the empire would 
not oppose him; and universal dominion seemed sure to be the 
result of the conquest of that malignant island. 

There was yet another and a stronger feeling which armed King 
Philip against England. He was one of the sincerost and sternest 
bigots of his age. He looked on himself, and was looked on by 
others, as the appointed champion to extirpate heresy and re-establish 
the Papal power throughout Europe. A powerful reaction against 
Protestantism had taken place since the commencement of the 
second half of the sixteenth century, and Philip believed that he 
was destined to complete it. The Be form doctrines had been 
thoroughly rooted out from Italy and Spain. Belgium, which had 
previously been half Protestant, had been reconquered both in 
allegiance and creed by Philip, and had become one of the moat 
Catholic countries in the world. Half Germany had been won 
back to the old faith. In Savoy, in Switzerland, and many other 
countries, the progress of the coun ter-Reformation had been rapid 
and decisive. The Catholic league seemed victorious in France 
1 Seo Ranko'a Hist. Popes, vol if p. 170. 
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The Papal Court itself had shaken off the supineness of recent 
centuries ] and, at the head of the Jesuits and the other new eccle¬ 
siastical ordei'Sj was displaying a vigour and a boldness worthy of 
the days of Hildebrand or Innocent IJL 
Throughout continental Europe, the Protestants, discomfited and 
and dismayed, looked to England as their protector and refuge. 
England was the acknowledged central point of Protestant power 
and policy; and to conquer England was to stab Protestantism to 
the very heart. Sixtus V*, the then reigning pope, earnestly 
exhorted Philip to this enterprise. And when the tidings reached 
Italy and Spain that the Protestant Queen of England had put to 
death her Catholic prisoner, Mary Queen of Scots^ the fury of the 
Vatican and Escurial knew no bounds. 


The Prince of Parma, who was appointed military chief of the 
expedition, collected on the coast of Plunders a veteran force that 
was to play a principal part in the conquest of England. Besides 
the troops who were in Ms garrisons, or under his colours, live 
thousand infantry were sent to him from northern and central 
Italy, four thousand from the kingdom of Naples, six thousand 
from Castile, three thousand from Arragon, three thousand from 
Austria and Germany, together with four squadrons of heavy¬ 
armed horse ; besides which he received forces from the Franche- 
Comtd and the Walloon country. By Ids command, the forest of 
V aes was felled for the purpose of building fiat-bottomed boats, 
which, floating down the rivers and canals to Mein port and Dun- 
™ ero to carr y this large army of chosen troops to the mouth 
of the Thames, under the escort of the great Spanish fleet. Gun- 
carriages, fascines, machines used in sieges, together with every 
material requisite for building bridges, forming camps, and raisins 
fortresses were to be placed on board the flotillas of the Prince of 
larma, who followed up the conquest of the Netherlands, whilst 
he was making preparations for the invasion of this island 
favoured the dissensions between the insurgents of the United 
Winces and Leicester, the Prince of Parma had recovered 
Deventer as well as a fort before Zutphen, which the English 
commanders Sir William Stanley, the friend of Babmgfen, and 
Sir Poland York, bad surrendered to him, when with their troops 
they passed over to the service of Philip II., after the death of 
Mary Stuart, and he had also made himself master of the Slavs. 
His intention was to leave to the Count de Mansfeldt sufficient 
forces to follow up the war with the Dutch, which had now become 
a secondary object, whilst he himself went at the head of fifty 
thousand men of the Armada and the flotilla, to accomplish the 
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principal enterprise—that enterprise, which, in the highest degree, 
affected the interests of the pontifical authority. In a bull, in¬ 
tended to he kept secret until the day of landing, Sixtus V. 3 renew¬ 
ing the anathema fulminated against Elizabeth by Pius V. and 
Gregory XIII., affected to depose her from our throne. 1 

Elizabeth was denounced as a murderous heretic whose destruction 
was an instant duty. A formal treaty was concluded fin June, 1587), 
by which the pope bound himself to contribute a million of scudi to 
the expenses of the war, the money to be paid as soon as the king 
had actual possession of tm English port. Philip, on his par£ 
strained the resources of his vast empire to the utmost. The French 
Catholic chiefs eagerly co-operated with him, In the sea-ports of 
the Mediterranean, and along almost the whole coast from Gibraltar 
to Jutland, the preparations for the great armament were urged 
forward with all the earnestness of religious zeal, as well as ot angry 
ambition.—Thus,” says the German historian of the Popes, 1 u thus 
did the united powers of Italy and Spain, from which such mighty 
influences had gone forth over the whole world, now rouse them¬ 
selves for an attack upon England! The king had already compiled, 
from the archives of Simancas, a statement of the claims which he 
had to the throne of that country on the extinction of the Stuart 
line ; the most brilliant prospects, especially that of an universal 
dominion of the seas, were associated in his mind with this enter¬ 
prise. Everything seemed to conspire to such end; the predomi¬ 
nance of Catholicism in Germany, the renewed attack upon the 
Huguenots in France, the attempt upon Geneva, and the enterprise 
against England. At the same moment a thoroughly Catholic 
prince, Sigisinimd III., ascended the throne of Poland, with the 
prospect also of future succession to the throne of Sweden. But 
whenever any principle or power, be it what it may, aims at un¬ 
limited supremacy in Europe, some vigorous resistance to it, having 
its origin in the deepest springe of human nature, invariably arises. 
Philip II. had had to encounter newly-awakened powers, braced by 
the vigour of youth, and elevated by a sense of their future destiny. 
I lie intrepid corsairs, who bad rendered every sea insecure, now 
clustered round the coasts of their native island. The Protestants 
in a body,—even the Puritans, although they had been subjected 
to as severe oppressions as the Catholics,—rallied round their 
cpieen, who now gave admirable proof of her masculine courage, 
and her princely talent of winning the affections, and leading the 
minds, and preserving the allegiance of men.” 

1 Soe Miguels Mary Queen of Scots, vol. it 

* Ranke, vol it. p. 172. 
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Ranke should have added that the English Catholics at this 
crisis proved themselves as loyal to their queen, and true to their 
country, as were the most vehement anti-Catholic zealots in the 
island. Some few traitors there were ; but, as a body, the English¬ 
men who held the ancient faith, stood the trial of their patriotism 
nobly. The lord-admiral himself was a Catholic, and (to adopt the 
words of Hallam) “ then It was that the Catholics in every county 
repaired to the standard of the lord-lieutenant, imploring that they 
might not be suspected of bartering the national independence for 
their religion itself.” The Spaniard found no partisans in the 
country which he assailed, nor did England, self-wounded, 

“ Lie at the proud foot of her enemy.” 

For some time the destination of the enormous armament of 
Philip was not publicly announced. Only Philip himself, the Pope 
Sixtus, the Duke of Guise, and Philip's favourite minister, Mendoza, 
at first knew its real object. Rumours were sedulously spread that 
it was designed to proceed to the Indies to realize vast projects of 
distant conquest. Sometimes hints were dropped by Philip’s 
ambassadors in foreign courts, that his master had resolved on a 
decisive effort to crush his rebels in the Low Countries. Bat 
Elizabeth and her statesmen could not view the gathering of such 
a storm without feeling the probability of its bursting on their own 
shores. As early as the spring of 1587, Elizabeth sent Sir Francis 
Drake to cruise off the Tagus. Drake sailed into the Bay of Cadiz 
and the Lisbon Roads, and burnt much shipping and military 
stores, causing thereby an important delay in the progress of the 
Spanish preparations, Drake called this “Singeing the King of 
of Spain’s heard*” Elizabeth also increased her succours of troops 
to the Netherlander®, to prevent the Prince of Parma from over¬ 
whelming them, and from thence being at full leisure to employ his 
army against her dominions. 

Each party at this time thought it politic to try to amuse its 
adversary by pretending to treat for peace, and negotiations were 
opened at Ostend in the beginning of 1588, which were prolonged 
during the first six months of that year. Nothing real was effected, 
and probably nothing real had been intended to be effected by 
them. But, in the meantime, each party had been engaged in 
important communications w T ith the chief powers in France, in 
which Elizabeth seemed at first to have secured a great advantage, 
but in which Philip ultimately prevailed. “ Henry III. of France 
was alarmed at the negotiations that were going on at Gateiui; 
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imd hs especially dreaded any accommodation between Spain and 
England, in consequence of which Philip II. might be enabled to 
subdue the United Provinces, and make himself master of France* 
In order, therefore, to dissuade Elizabeth from any arrangement, ho 
offered- to support her, in case she were attacked by the Spaniards, 
with twice the number of troops, which he was bound by the treaty 
of 1574 to send to her assistance* He had a long conference with 
her ambassador, Stafford, upon this subject, and told him that the 
Pope and the Catholic king had entered into a league against the 
queen, his mistress, and had invited himself and the Venetians to 
join them, but they had refused to do so. * If the Queen of England, 1 
he added, c concludes a peace with the Catholic king, that peace 
will not last three months, because tbe Catholic king will aid the 
League with all his forces to overthrow her, and you may imagine 
what fate is reserved for your mistress after that. 1 On the other 
hand, in order most effectually to frustrate this negotiation, he pro¬ 
posed to Philip II* to form a still closer union between the two 
crowns of France and Spain: and, at the same time, he secretly 
despatched a confidential envoy to Constantinople to warn the 
Sultan, that if he did not again declare war against the Catholic 
King, that monarch, who already possessed the Netherlands, Por¬ 
tugal, Spain, the Indies, and nearly all Italy, would soon make 
himself master of England, and would then turn the forces of all 
Europe against the Turks.” 1 

Eut Philip had an ally in France, who was far more powerful 
than the French king. This was the Duke of Guise, the chief of 
the League, and the idol of the fanatic partisans of the EomisJi 
faith* Philip prevailed on Guise openly to take up arms against 
Henry III. (who was reviled by the Leaguers as a traitor to the 
true Church, and a secret friend to the Huguenots); and thus 
prevent the French king from interfering in favour of Queen 
Elizabeth* “ With this object, the commander, Juan Iniguez 
Moreo, was despatched by him in the early part of April to the 
Luke of Guise at Soissons* He met with complete success* He 
offered the Duke of Guise, as soon as he took the field against 
Henry III*, three hundred thousand crowns, six thousand infantry, 
and twelve hundred pikemen, on behalf of the king his master, 
who would, in addition, withdraw his ambassador from the court 
of France, and accredit an envoy to the Catholic party* A treaty 
was concluded on these conditions, and the Duke of Guise entered 
Laris, where he was expected by the Leaguers, and whence he ex¬ 
pelled Henry III. on the 12th of May, by the insurrection of the 
1 Miguels History* of Mary Queen oi Scots, vol* ij. 
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barricades. A fortnight after this insurrection which reduced 
Henry ILL to impotence, and, to use the language of the Prince 
of Parraa, did not even 1 permit him to assist the Queen of 
England with his tears, as he needed them all to weep over his 
own misfortunes/ the Spanish fleet left the Tagus and sailed 
towards the British isles. 

Meanwhile in England, from the sovereign on the throne to the 
peasant in the cottage, all hearts and hands made ready to meet 
the imminent deadly peril. Circular letters from the queen were 
sent round to the lord-lieutenants of the several counties requiring 
them " to call together the best sort of gentlemen under their 
lieutenancy, and to declare unto them these great preparations and 
arrogant threatenings, now burst forth in action upon the seas* 
wherein every man’s particular state, in the highest degree, could 
he touched in respect of country, liberty, wives, children, lands, 
lives, and (which was specially to he regarded) the profession of 
the true and sincere religion of Christ: and to lay before them 
the infinite and unspeakable miseries that would fall out upon any 
such change, which miseries were evidently seen by the fruits of 
that hard and cruel government holdcn in countries not far distant. 
We do look/* said the queen, " that the most part of them should 
have, upon this instant extraordinary occasion, a larger proportion 
of furniture, both for horsemen and footmen, but especially horse¬ 
men, than hath been certified; thereby to be in their best strength 
against any attempt, or to he employed about our own person, 01 
otherwise. Hereunto as we doubt not but by your good endea¬ 
vours they wull be the rather conformable, so also we assure our¬ 
selves, that Almighty God will so bless these their loyal hearts 
borne towards us, their loving sovereign, and their natural country, 
that all the attempts of any enemy whatsoever shall be made void 
and frustrate, to their confusion, your comfort, and to God’s high 
glory'” 2 

Letters of a similar kind were also sent by the council to each 
of the nobility, and to the great cities. The primate called on the 
clergy for their contributions; and by every class of the com¬ 
munity the appeal w^as responded to with liberal zeal, that offered 
more even than the queen required. The boasting threats of the 
Spaniards had roused the spirit of the nation ;°and the whole 
people "were thoroughly irritated to stir up their whole forces for 
their defence against such prognosticated conquests; so that, in a 
very short time, all the whole realm, and every comer were fim 
nislied with armed men, on horseback and on foot; and these 
1 Miguet. a Strype, cited in Southey’s Naval History. 
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continually trained, exercised, and pot into bands, in warlike 
manner, as in no age ever was before in this realm. There was 
no sparing of money to provide horse, armour, weapons, powder, 
and all necessaries * no, nor want of provision of pioneers, carriages, 
and victuals, in every county of the realm, without exception, to 
attend upon the armies. And to this general furniture every man 
voluntarily offered, very many their services personally without 
wages, others money for armour and weapons, and to wage soldiers : 
a matter strange, and never the like heard of in this realm or else¬ 
where, And this general Teason moved all men to large contri¬ 
butions, that when a conquest was to he withstood wherein all 
should be lost, it was no time to spare a portion.” 1 

Our lion-hearted queen showed herself worthy of such a people. 
A camp was formed at Tilbury ; and there Elizabeth rode through 
the ranks, encouraging her captains and her soldiers by her pre¬ 
sence and her words. One of the speeches which she addressed to 
them during this crisis has been preserved; and, though often 
quoted, it must not be omitted lit;re. 

a My loving people ” she said, £c we have been persuaded hy 
some that are careful of our safety, to take heed how we commit 
ourselves to armed multitudes for fear of treachery ; but I assure 
you 1 do not desire to live to distrust my faithful and loving 
people. Let tyrants fear! I have always so behaved myself, 
that, under God, I have placed my chief eat strength and safeguard 
in the loyal hearts and good will of my subjects; and, therefore, 
I am come amongst you, as you see, at this time, not for my 
recreation or disport, but being resolved, in the midst and heat of 
the battle, to live or die amongst you all, to lay down for my God, 
for my kingdom, and for my people, my honour and my blood, 
even in the dust. I know I have the body but of a weak and 
feeble woman, but I have the heart and stomach of a king, and of 
a King of England too ; and think it foul scorn that Parma, or 
Spain, or any prince of Europe, should daro to invade the borders 
of my realm ; to which, rather than any dishonour shall grow by 
me, I myself will take up arms, 1 myself will be your general, 
judge, and rewarder of every one of your virtues in the field, I 
know already for your forwardness yon have deserved rewards and 
crowns; and we do assure you, on the word of a prince, they shall 
he duly paid you. In the meantime, my lieutenant-general shall 
be in my stead, than whom never prince commanded a more noble 
or worthy subject, not doubting but by your obedience to my 

3 Copy of lontemporary letter in the Harlem n Collection, quoted by 
Southey- 
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general, by your concord m the camp, and your valour in the field, 
we shall shortly have a famous victory over those enemies of my 
God, of my kingdom, and of my people,” 

We have minute proofs of the skill with which the government 
of hltzabeth made its preparations; for the documents still exist 
which were drawn up at that time by the ministers and military 
men who were consulted by Elizabeth respecting the defence of 
the country. 1 Among those summoned to the advice of their queen 
at this crisis, were Sir Walter Raleigh, Lord Grey, Sir Francis 
Knolles, Sir Thomas Leighton, Sir John Norris, Sir Richard 
Grenville, Sir Richard Bingham, and Sir Roger Williams j and the 
biographer of Sir Walter Raleigh observes that M These councillors 
were chosen by the queen, as being not only men bred to arms, and 
eonie of them, as Grey, Norris, Bingham, and Grenville, of high 
military talents, but of grave experience in affairs of state, and in 
the civil government of provinces,—qualities by no means unim¬ 
portant, when the debate referred not merely to the leading of an 
army or the plan of a campaign, but to the organisation of a 
militia, and the comraimleafion "with the magistrates for arming 
the peasantry, and encouraging them to a resolute and simultaneous 
resistance. ^ From some private papers of Lord JSurleigh, it appears 
that Sir Walter took a principal share in these deliberations; and 
the abstract ol their proceedings, a document still preserved, is 
supposed to have been drawn up by him. They first prepared a list 
of places where it was likely the Spanish army might attempt a 
descent, as well as of those which lay most exposed to the force 
under the Luke of Parma. They next considered the speediest 
and most effectual means of defence, whether by fortification or 
the muster of a military array; and, lastly, deliberated on the 
course to he taken for fighting the enemy if he should land/ 1 
Some of Elizabeth’s advisers recommended that the whole care 
and resources of the government should be devoted to the equip* 
ment of the armies, and that the enemy, when he attempted to land, 
should be welcomed with a battle on the shore. But the wiser 
counsels of Raleigh and others prevailed, who urged the importance 
ol fitting out a fleet, that should encounter the Spaniards at sea, 
and if possible, prevent them from approaching the land at all 
In Raleigh’s great work on the “History of the World,” lie takes 
occasion, when discussing some of the events of the first Punic 
war, to give his reasonings on the proper policy of England when 
menaced with invasion. Without doubt, we have there the sub¬ 
stance of the advice which lie gave to Elizabeths council; and the 
1 Sec note in Tytiers life of llaleigh, p. 71. 
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remarks of such a man, on such a subject, have a general and en¬ 
during interest, beyond the immediate peril which called them 
forth, Raleigh says i 1 —* 1 Surely 1 hold that the beat way is to 
keep our enemies from treading upon our ground i wherein if we 
tail, then must we seek to make him wish that he had stayed at his 
own home, lu such a case if it should happen, our judgments are 
to weigh many particular circumstances, that belongs not unto this 
discourse. Rut making the question general, the positive, Whether 
England, without the Hip of her jleet, be able to debar an enemy from 
landing ; I hold that it is unable so to do ; and therefore 1 think 
it most dangerous to make the adventure. For the encouragement 
of a tirst victory to an enemy, and the discouragement of being 
beaten, to the invaded, may draw after it a most perilous con¬ 
sequence. 

“ Great difference I know there is, and a diverse consideration to 
be had, between such a country as "France is, strengthened with 
many for tided places, and this of ours, where our ramparts are but 
th© bodies of men. But I say that an army to be transported over 
sea, and to be landed again in an enemy’s country, and the place 
left to the choice of the invader, cannot be resisted on the coast of 
Kngland, without a fleet to impeach it j no, nor on the coast of 
Franee, or any other country; except every creek, port, or sandy 
bay, had a powerful army, in each of them, to make opposition. 
For let the supposition be granted that Kent is able to furnish 
twelve thousand foot, and that those twelve thousand be Iayed 
in the three best landing-places within that country, to wit, 
three thousand at Margat, three thousand at the Kesse, and six 
thousand at Foulkstone, that is, somewhat equally distant from 
them both; as also that two of these troops (unless some other order 
be thought more fit) be directed to strengthen the third, when they 
shall see the enemies 7 fleet to head towards it: I say, that notwith¬ 
standing this provision, if the enemy, setting sail from til© Isle of 
Wight, in the first watch of the night, and towing their long boats 
fit their sterns, shah arrive by dawn of day at the IS esse, and thrust 
their army on shore there, it will be hard for those three thousand 
that are at Margat (twenty-and-four long miles from thence), to 
come time enough to reinforce their fellows at the Kesse. Flay, 
how shall they at Foulkstone he able to do it, who are nearer by 
more than half the way ? seeing that the enemy, at his first arrival, 
will either make his entrance by force, with three or four shot of 
great artillery, and quickly put the first three thousand that are 
entrenched at the JSTesse to run, or else give them so much to do 
1 Historic of the World, pp. 70S -8G1. 
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that they shall be glad to send for help to Foulkstone, and perhaps 
to Margate whereby those places will be left bare, Now let us 
suppose that all the twelve thousand Kentish soldiers arrive at the 
Fesse, ere the enemy can be ready to disembarqne las army, so that he 
will find it unsafe to land in the face of so many prepared to with¬ 
stand linn, yet must we believe that he will play the Lest of his 
own game (having liberty to go which way he list), and under 
covert of the night, set sail towards the east, where what shall 
hinder him to take ground either at Margat, the Downes, or else¬ 
where,, before they, at the Nesse, cun be well aware of his departure? 
Certainly there is nothing more easy than to do it. Yea, the like 
may be said of Weymouth, Purbeck, Poole, and of all’ landing- 
places on the south-west* For there is no man ignorant, that ships, 
without putting themselves out of breath, will easily outrun the 
souldiers that coast them. * armees ne valent point enposte /— - 
‘Armies neither flye, nor run post/ saitli a marshal of France. And 
I know it to be true, that a licet of ships may be seen at sunset-, and 
alttix' it at the Lizard, jet by the next morning they may recover 
Portland, whereas an army of foot shall not he able to march it in 
six dayes. Again, when those troops lodged on the sea-shores, shall 
be forced to run from place to place in vain, after a fleet of ships, 
they will at length sit down in the midway, and leave all at 
adventure. Put say it wore otherwise, that the invadhm enemy 
will oiler to land in some such place, where there shall be an army 
ul ours ready to receive him; yet it cannot be doubted, but that 
when the choice of all our trained bands, and the choice of our 
commanders and captains, shall be drawn together (as they were at 
Tilbnry in the year 1588) to attend the person of the prince, and 
for the defence of the city of London; they that remain to tpiard 
the coast can be of no such force as to encounter an army like unto 
that wherewith it was intended that the Prince of Parma should 
nave landed in England. 

“For end of this digression, I hope that this question shall 
never come to trial; his majestic's many moveable forts will forbid 
the experience. And although the English will no less disdain 
that any nation under heaven can do, to "be beaten, upon their own 
ground, or elsewhere, by a foreign enemy ; yet to entertain those 
that shall assail us with their own beef in their bellies, and before 
they eat of our Kentish capons, I take it to be the wisest way ; to 
do Which his majesty, after God, will employ ins good shim on tlw 
li0 ^ bust in any inirenchment upon the shore/' 
ihe introduction of steam as a propelling power at sea, has Gilded 
tcnmld weight to these arguments of Ealeigh. On the other hand. 
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n well-constructed system of railways, especially of coast-lines, aided 
by the operation of the electric telegraph, would give facilities for 
concentrating a defensive army to oppose an enemy on landing, and 
for moving troops from place to place in observation of the move¬ 
ments of the hostile fleet, such as would have astonished Sir Walter 
even more than the eight of vessels passing rapidly to and fro 
without the aid of wind or tide. The observation of the French 
marshal, whom he quotes, is now no longer correct Armies can bo 
made to pass from place to place almost with the speed of wings, 
and far more rapidly than any post-travelling that was known in 
the Elizabethan or any other age. Still, the presence of a sufficient 
armed force at the right spot, at the right time, can never be made 
a matter of certainty; and even after the changes that have taken 
place, no one can doubt but that the policy of Raleigh is that which 
England should ever seek to follow in defensive war. At the time 
of the Armada, that policy certainly saved the country, if not from 
conquest, at least from deplorable calamities. If indeed the enemy 
had landed, we may be sure that he would have been heroically 
opposed. But history shows us so many examples of the superiority 
oi veteran troops over new levies, however numerous and brave, 
that without disparaging our countrymen's soldierly merits, we may 
well be thankful that no trial of them was then made on English 
land. Especially must we feel this, when we contrast the high 
military genius of the Prince of Parma, who would have headed the 
Spaniards, with the imbecility of the Earl of Leicester, to whom the 
deplorable spirit of favouritism, which formed the greatest blemish 
in Elizabeth’s diameter, had then committed the chief command of 
the English armies. 

The ships of the royal navy at this time amounted to no more 
than thirty-six; but the most serviceable merchant vessels were 
collected from all the ports of the country; and the citizens of 
London, Bristol, and the other great seats of commerce, showed as 
liberal a zeal in equipping and manning vessels as the nobility and 
gentry displayed in mustering forces by land. The seafaring popu¬ 
lation of the coast, of every rank and station, was animated by the 
same ready spirit; and the whole number of seamen who came 
forward to man tlie English fleet was 17,472. The number of tho 
ships that were collected was 191 ; and the total amount of their 
tonnage 31,985. There was one ship in the fleet {the Triumph) of 
1100 tons, one of 1000, one of 900, two of 800 each, three of 600, 
live of 500, five of 400, six of 300, six of 250, twenty of 200, and 
the residue of inferior burden. Application was made to the Dutch 
for assistance; and, as Stowe expresses it, “The Hollanders cam?; 
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roundly in, with threescore sail, brave ships of war, fierce and full 
}f spleen, not so much for England's aid, as in just occasion for 
their own defence; these men foreseeing the greatness of the danger 
that might ensue, if the Spaniards should chance to win the day and 
get the mastery over them ; in due regard whereof their manly 
courage was inferior to none/' 

We have more minute information of the numbers and equipment 
of the hostile forces than we have of our own. In the first volume 
of Hakluyt's “ Voyages,” dedicated to Lord Effingham, who com¬ 
manded against the Armada* there is given (from the contemporary 
foreign writer, Metexanja more complete and detailed catalogue than 
has perhaps ever appeared of a similar armament. 

“ A very large and particular description of this navie was put in 
print and published by the Spaniards ; wherein was set downo 
the number, names, and burthens of the shipper, the number of 
mariners and soldiers throughout the whole ilecte; likewise the 
quan title oi their ordinance, of their armour, of bullets, of match, of 
gun-poulder, of victuals, and of all their naval! furniture, was in 
the saide description particularized. Unto all these were added the 
names ot the governours, captaines, nobleruen, and gentlemen volun¬ 
taries, of whom there was so great a multitude, that scarce was 
there any family of accompt, or any one principall man throughout 
all fcSpame, that had not a brother, sonne, or kinsman in that flcete; 
who all of them were in good hope to purchase unto themselves in 
that navie {as they termed it) invincible, endless glory and renown, 
and to possess themselves of great seigniemes and riches in England, 
and in the Low Countreys* But because the said description was 
translated and published out of Spanish into clivers other languages, 
we will here only make an abridgement or brief rehearsal thereof. 

“Portugal furnished and set foorth under the conduct of the 
Duke of Medina Sidonia, general! of the fleete, ten gal eons, two 
zabraes, 1300 mariners, 3300 souldiers, 300 great pieces, with all 
requisite furniture. 

“ Biscay, under the conduct of John Marlines de Ricakle, admiral 
of the whole fleetc, set forth terms galeotie, four pataclies, 700 
mariners, 2000 souldiers, 200 great pieces, &c. 

“ (juipusco, under the conduct of Michael de Orquendo, tenne 
galeons, four putsches, 700 mariners, 2000 souldiers, 310 great 
pieces. 

“ Italy with the Levant islands, under Mai - tine de Vertendona, 
ten galeons, S00 mariners, 2000 souldiers, 310 great pieces, &c. 

“Castile, under Itiego Flores de Valdez, fourteen galeons, two 
pataches, 1700 mariners, 2400 souldiers, and 380 great pieces, &e. 
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u Andaluzia, under tlie conduct of Petro de Valdez, ten galeons, 
one pataehe, 800 mariners, 2400 soul diets, 280 great pieces, &e. 

“Item, under the conduct of John Lopez de Medina, twenty- 
three great Flemish hulkes, with 700 mariners, 3200 souldiers, and 
400 great pieces, 

“item, under Hugo de Mon^ada, fonre galliasses, containing 
1200 gaily-slaves, 460 mariners, 870 souldiers, 200 great pieces, &c, 

“ Item, under Diego de Mandrana, foure gallies of Portugal!, 
with 888 gally-slaves, 360 mariners, twenty great pieces, and other 
requisite furniture. 

“Item, under Anthonie de Mendoza, twenty-two patachcs and 
zabraes, with 574 mariners, 488 souldiers, and 193 great pieces, 

£< Besides the ships aforementioned, there were tw r cnty caravels 
rowed wdth oares, being appointed to perform necessary services 
under the greater ships, insomuch that all the ships appertain¬ 
ing to this navie amounted nnto the sum me of 150, eche one being 
sufficiently provided of furniture and victuals. 

“ The number of mariners in the saide fleets were above 8000, of 
slaves 2088, of souldiers 20,000 (besides noblemen and gentlemen 
voluntaries), of great cast pieces 2600. The aforesaid ships were of 
an huge and incredible capacitie and receipt: for the whole fleete 
was large enough to. containe the burthen of 60,000 tulines. 

u The galeons were 64 in number, being of an huge bignesse, 
and very flately built, being of marvellous force also, and so high, 
that they resembled great castles, most fit to defend them selves 
and to withstand any assault, but in giving any other ships the 
encounter faiT infenour unto the English and Dutch ships, which 
can with great dexteritie weikl and turne themselves at all assayes, 
The uppervvorke of the said galeons was of tliicknesse and strength 
sufficient to bear ofl musket-shot. The lower works and the timbers 
thereof were out of measure strong, being framed of plankes and 
ribs foure or live foote in tkicknesse, insomuch that no bullets 
could pierce them, but such as were discharged hard at hand ; 
which alter ward prooved true, for a great number of bullets were 
found to sticke fast within the massie substance of those thick© 
plankes. Great and well pitched cables were twined about the masts 
of their shippes, to strengthen them against the battery of shot, 

“ The galliasses were of such bignesse, that they contained within 
them chambers, chapels, turrets, pulpits, and other commodities of 
great houses. The galliasses were rowed with great oares, there 
being in eche one of them 300 slaves for the same purpose, and 
were able to do great service with the force of their ordinance. Al\ 
these, together with the residue aforenamed, were furnished and 
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beautified with, trumpets, streamers, banners, warlike ensignes, and 
other sueli like ornaments. 

“ Their pieces of brazen ordinance were 1600, and of yron 1000, 
“ The bullets thereto belonging were 120 thousand. 

“Item of gun-poulder, 5600 quintals. Of mate he, 1200 quintals. 
Of muskets and kaleivers, 7000, Of haleberts and partisans, 10,000* 
“ Moreover they had great store of canons, double-canons, culver- 
lugs and field-pieces for land services, 

“ Likewise they were provided of all instruments necessary on 
land to conveigh and transport their furniture from place to place ; 
as namely of carta, wkeeles, wagons, &c* Also they had spades, 
mattocks, and baskets, to set piqners to worke. They had in like 
sort great store of mules and horses, and whatsoever else was 
requisite for a land-armie. They were so well stored of biscuit, 
that tor the space of lialfe a yeero, they might allow echo person in 
the whole ileete lialfe a quin tall every month ; whereof the whole 
sum me amounteth unto an hundreth thousand t quintals. 

" Likewise of wine they had 117 thousand pipes, sufficient also 
for halfe a yeeres expedition* Of bacon, 6500 quintals* Of cheese, 
three thousand quintals* Besides fish, rise, beanes, pease, oile, 
vinegar, &c* 

“Moreover they bad 12,000 pipes of fresh water, and aH oilier 
necessary provision, as, namely, candles, lanfemes, larapes, sailes, 
bempe, oxe-hides, and lead to stop holes that should be made with 
the battery of gun-shot* To bo short, they brought all things 
expedient, either for a fleete by sea, or for an arniie by land* 

“This navie (as Diego Pimen tel I i afterward confessed) was 
esteemed by the king himselfe to con tain e 32,000 persons, and to 
cost him every day 30 thousand ducafes* 

“ There were in the said navie live terzaes of Spaniards (which 
terzaes the Frenchmen call regiments), under the command of five 
governours, termed by the Spaniards masters of the Held, and 
amongst the rest there were many olde and expert soiddiers chosen 
out of the garisons of SieiHe, Naples, and Ter^era, Their eaptaiues 
or colonels were Diego Pimentelli, Don Francisco de Toledo, Don 
Alonso de Lu§ou, Don Nicolas de Isla, Don Augustin de Mexia; 
who had each of them thirty-two companies under their conduct* 
Besides the which companies, there were many bauds also of 
Castilians at id Portugal*, every one of which had their peculiar 
governours, captains, officers, eolotirs, and weapons." 

While this Lugo armada was making ready in the southern porta 
of the Spanish dominions, the Prince of Parma, with almost in¬ 
credible toil and skill, collected a squadron of war-ships at Dunkirk, 
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and his flotilla of other ships and of Rat-bottomed boats for the 
transport to England of the pic Iced troops, which were designed 
to be the main instruments in subduing England. Thousands 
of workmen were employed, night and day, in the construction 
of these vessels, in the ports of Flanders and Brabant* One 
hundred of the kind called hendes, built at Antwerp, Bruges, and 
Ghent, and laden with provision and ammunition, together with 
sixty flat-bottomed boats, each capable of carrying thirty horses, 
were brought, by means of canals and fosses, dug expressly for 
the purpose, to Nieuport and Dunkirk. One hundred smaller 
vessels were equipped at the former place, and thirty-two at Dun¬ 
kirk, provided with twenty thousand empty barrels, and with 
materials for making pontoons, for stopping up the harbours, and 
raising forts and entrenchments* The army which these vessels 
were designed to convey to England amounted to thirty thousand 
strong, besides a body of four thousand cavalry, stationed at 
Courtroi, composed chiefly of the ablest veterans of Europe; in¬ 
vigorated by rest, (the siege of Slays having been the only enterprise 
in which they were employed during the last campaign,) and excited 
by the hopes of plunder and the expectation of certain conquest. 1 
And “ to this great enterprise and imaginary conquest, divers princes 
and noblemen came from divers countries; out of Spain came the 
Duke of Pestrails, who was said to be the son of Ray Gomez de 
Bilva, but was held to be the king’s bastard j the Marquis of 
Bourgou, one of the Archduke Ferdinands sons, by Philippi na 
Welserine; Don Vespasian Gonzaga, of the house of Mantua, a 
great soldier, who had been viceroy in Spain ? Giovanni de Medici, 
Bastard of Florence ; Am-edo, Bastard of Savoy, with many such 
like, besides others of meaner quality.” 2 

Philip had been advised by the deserter, Sir William Stanley, 
not to attack England in the first instance, but first to eifect a laud¬ 
ing and secure a strong position in Ireland ■ his admiral, Santa 
Cruz, had recommended him to make sure, in the first instance, of 
some large harbour on the coast of Holland or Zealand, where the 
Armada, having entered the Channel, u light find shelter in case of 
storm, and whence it could sail without difficulty for England; bat 
Philip rejected both these counsels, and directed that England itself 
should be made the immediate object of attack ; and on the 20th of 
May the Armada left the Tagus, in the pomp and pride of supposed 
invincibility* and amidst the shouts of thousands, who believed that 
England was already conquered* But steering to the northward, and 

* Davis's Holland, voL ii p. 219* 

0 Grimstone, cited in Southey, 
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before It was clear of the coast of Spain, the Armada was assailed 
by a violent storm, ami driven back with considerable damage to the 
ports of Biscay and Galicia, It had, however, sustained its heaviest 
loss before it left the Tagus, in the death of the veteran admiral 
Santa Cruz, who had been destined to guide it against England 

This experienced sailor, notwithstanding his diligence and suc¬ 
cess, had been unable to keep pace with the impatient ardour of 
his master. Philip II. had reproached him with his dilatoriness, 
and had said with ungrateful harshness, “You make an ill return 
for all my kindness to yotL IJ These words cut the veteran's heart, 
and proved fatal to Santa Cruz. Overwhelmed with fatigue and 
grief, tie sickened and died. Philip IL had replaced him by Alonzo 
Perez de Gusman, Duke of Medina Sidonia, one of the most power¬ 
ful of the Spanish grandees, but wholly unqualified to command 
such an expedition. He had, however, as his lieutenants, two sea¬ 
men of proved skill and bravery, Juan de Martinez Eecalde of 
Biscay, and Miguel Qrquendo of Guipuzcoa. 

The report of the storm which had beaten hack the Armada 
reached England with much exaggeration, and it was supposed by 
some of the queen's counsellors that the invasion would now be 
deferred to another year. But Lord Howard of Effingham, the 
lord high-admiral of the English fleet, judged more wisely that the 
danger was not yet passed, and, as already mentioned, had the moral 
courage to refuse to dismantle his principal ships, though he received 
orders to that effect. But it was not Howard's design to keep the 
English fleet in costly inaction, and to wait patiently in our own 
harbours, till the Spaniards had recruited their strength, and sailed 
forth again to attack us. The English seamen of that age {like 
their successors) loved to strike better than to parry, thorn di when 
emergency required, they could be patient and cautious" in their 
bravery It was resolved to proceed to Spain, to learn the enemy's 
real condition, and to deal him any blow for which there might be 
opportunity. In this bold policy we may well believe lum to 
have been eagerly seconded by those who commanded under him, 
Howard aud Drake sailed accordingly to Corunna, hoping to surprise 
and attack some part of the Armada in that harbour ; but when 
nuar the coast of Spain, the north wind, which had blown up to 
that time, veered suddenly to the south; and fearing that the 
Spaniards might put to sea and pass him unobserved, Howard 
returned to the entrance of the Channel, where he cruised for some 
time on the look-out for the enemy. In part of a letter written by 
mn at this period, he speaks of the difficulty of guarding so large 
a breadth of sea,— a difficulty that ought not to be forgotten vthm 
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modern schemes of defence against hostile fleets from the south are 
discussed. 41 1 myself," he wrote, Si do lie in the midst of the 
Channel, with the greatest force; Sir Francis Drake hath twenty 
ships, and four or five pinnaces, which lie towards Ushant; and 
Mr. Hawkins, with as many more, lietli towards Scilly. Thus we 
are fain to do, or else with this wind they might pass us by, and we 
never the wiser.—The Sleeve is another manner of thing than it 
was taken for; we iind it by experience and daily observation to 
ho 100 miles over: a large room for me to look unto 1 ** But after 
some time further reports that the Spaniards were inactive in their 
harbour, where they were suffering severely from sickness, caused 
Howard also to relax in his vigilance ; and he returned to Plymouth 
with the greater part of his fleet. 

On the 12th of July, the Armada having completely refitted, 
sailed again for the Channel, and reached it without obstruction or 
observation by the English. 

The design of the Spaniards was, that the Armada should give 
them, at least fora time, the command of the sea, and that it should 
join the squadron which Parma had collected, off Calais. Then, 
escorted by an overpowering naval force, Parma and Ins army were 
to embark in their flotilla, and cross the sea to England, where they 
were to be landed, together with tire troops which the Armada 
brought from the ports of Spain. The scheme was not dissimilar 
to one formed against England a little more than two centuries 
afterwards. 

As Napoleon* in 1805, waited with his army and flotilla at 
Boulogne, looking for ViUeneuve to drive away the English cruisers, 
and secure Mm a passage across the Channel, so Parma, in 1588, 
waited for Medina Sidonia to drive away the Dutch and English 
squadrons that watched his flotilla, and to enable his veterans to 
cross the sea to the land that they were to conquer. Thanks to 
Providence, in each case England’s enemy waited in vain I 

Although the numbers of sail which the queen's government, and 
the patriotic zeal of volunteers, had collected for the defence of 
England, exceeded the number of sail in the Spanish fleet, the 
English ships were, collectively, far inferior in size to their adver¬ 
saries ; their aggregate tonnage being less by half than that of the 
enemy. In the number of guns, and weight of metal, the dispro¬ 
portion was still greater. The English admiral was also obliged to 
subdivide his force ; and Lord Henry Seymour, with forty of the 
beat Dutch and English ships, was employed in blockading the 
hostile ports in Flanders, and in preventing the Prince of Puj ma 
from coming out of Dunkirk* 
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The orders of King Philip to the Duke de Medina Sidonia were, 
that he should, on entering the Chanuel } keep near the French coast, 
and, if attacked by the English ships, avoid an action, and steer on 
to Calais roads, where the Prince of Parma’s squadron was to join 
liim. The hope of surprising and destroying the English fleet in 
Plymouth, led the Spanish admiral to deviate from these orders, 
and to stand across to the English shore ; but, on finding that Lord 
Howard was coming out to meet him, he resumed the original plan, 
and determined to bend his way steadily towards Calais and 
Dunkirk, and to keep merely on the defensive against such squadrons 
of the English as might come up with him. 

It was on Saturday, the 2tltli of July, that Lord Effingham came 
in sight of his formidable adversaries* The Armada was drawn up 
in form of a crescent, which from horn to horn measured some seven 
miles* There was a south-west wind ; and before it die vast vessels 
sailed slowly on. The English let them pass by ; and then, following 
in the rear, commenced an attack on them, A running fight now 
took place, in which some of the best ships of the Spaniards were 
captured; many more received heavy damage; while the English 
vessels, which took care not to close with their huge antagonists, 
but availed themselves of their superior celerity in tacking aad 
manoeuvring, suffered little comparative loss. Each day added not 
only to the spirit, hut to the number of Effingham's force* Kaleigh, 
Oxford, Cumberland, and Sheffield joined him; and “the gentle¬ 
men of England hired ships from all' parts at their own charge, and 
with one accord came flocking thither as to a set field, where glory 
was to be attained, and faithful service performed unto their prince 
and their country.” 

Ealeigh justly praises the English admiral for his skilful tactics, 
lie says, 1 “Certainly, he that will happily perform a fight at sea, 
must be skilful in making choice of vessels to fight in; he must 
believe that there is more belonging to a good man-of-war, upon the 
waters, than great daring; and must know that there is a great deal 
of difference between fighting loose or at large and grappling. The 
guns of a slow ship pierce as well, and make as great holes, as those 
in a swift. To clap ships together, without consideration, belongs 
rather to a madman than to a man of war; for by such an ignorant 
bravery was Peter Strossie lost at the Azores, when he fought against 
the Marquis of Santa Omsk In like sort had the Lord Charles 
Howard, Admiral of England, been lost in the year 1588, if lie had 
not been better advised, than a great many malignant fools were, that 
found fault with his demeanour. The Spaniards had an army aboard 
1 HUtorio cf the World, p* 792, 
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them, and he had none; they had more ships than he had, and of 
higher building and charging; so that, had he entangled himself 
with those great and powerful vessels, lie had greatly endangered 
tins kingdom of England. For, twenty men upon the defences are 
equal to a hundred that board and enter; whereas then, contrari¬ 
wise, the Spaniards had a hundred, for twenty of ours, to defend 
themselves withalL But our admiral knew his advantage, and held 
it: which, had he not done, he had not been worthy to have held 
lus bead/ 4 

The Spanish admiral also showed great judgment and firmness in 
following the line of conduct that had been traced out lor him; 
and on the 27th of July he brought his fleet unbroken, though sorely 
distressed, to anchor in Calais roads. But the King of Spain had 
calculated ill the number and activity of the English and Dutch 
beets ; as the old historian expresses it, “ It seometii that the Duke 
of Parma and the Spaniards grounded upon a vain and presump¬ 
tuous expectation, that all the ships of England and of the Low 
Countreys would at the first sight of the Spanish and Dunkcrk 
navle have betaken themselves to flight, yeeldmg them sea-room, 
and endeavouring only to defend themselves, their havens, and sea- 
coasts from invasion. Wherefore their intent and purpose was, 
that the Duke of Parma, in his small and flat-bottomed ships should, 
as it were, under the shadow and wings of the Spanish fleet, convey 
over all his troupes, armour, and warlike provisions, and with their 
forces so united, should invade England ; ot, while the English 
fleet were busied in fight against the Spanish, should enter upon 
any part of the coast which he thought to be most convenient. 
Which invasion (as tho captives afterwards confessed) the Duke of 
Parma thought first to have attempted by the river of Thames; 
upon the banks whereof having at the first arrival! landed twenty 
or thirty thousand of his principal] souldiers, ho supposed that ha 
might easily have wonne the citio of London ; both because his 
small shippes should have followed and assisted his land-forces, and 
also for that the citie itselfe was but insanely fortified and easie to 
ouercome, by reason of the citizens 1 dcUcacie and discontinuance 
from the wanes, who, with eontmuall and constant labour, might be 
vanquished, if they yielded not at the first assault/* 1 

But the English and Dutch found ships and mariners enough to 
keep the Armada itself in check, and at the same time to block u p 
Parma's flotilla. The greater part of Seymours squadron left its 
cruising ground off Dunkirk to join the English admiral off Calais ; 
but the Dutch manned about five-and-thirty sail of good ships, 

1 Hakluyt's Voyages, vol k p. 601. 
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with a strong force of soldiers on board, all well seasoned to the 
sea-service, and with these they blockaded the Flemish ports that 
were in Parma's power. Still it was resolved by the Spanish 
admiral and the prince to endeavour to effect a junction which, the 
English seamen were equally resolute to prevent : and bolder 
measures on our side now became necessary. 

The Armada lay off Calais, with its largest ships ranged outside, 
“ like strong castles fearing no assault; the lesser placed in the 
middle ward." The English admiral could not attack them in their 
position without great disadvantage, but on the night of the 2tlth 
he sent eight fire ships among them, with almost equal effect to 
that of the fire-ships which the Greeks so often employed against 
the Turkish fleets in their late war of independence. The Spaniards 
cut their cables and put to sea in confusion. One of the largest 
gale asses ran foul of another vessel and was stranded. The rest of 
the fleet was scattered about on the Flemish coast, and when the 
morning broke, it was with difficulty and delay that they obeyed 
their admiral’s signal to range themselves round him near Grave¬ 
lines. Now was the golden opportunity for the English to assail 
them, and prevent them from ever letting loose Parma's flotilla 
against England; and nobly was that opportunity used, Drake 
anil Fenner were the first English captains who attacked the un¬ 
wieldy leviathans: then came Fenton, Southwell, Burton, Gross, 
Hay nor, and then the lord admiral, with Lord Thomas Howard 
and Lord Sheffield. The Spaniards only thought of forming and 
keeping close together, and were driven by the English past Dun¬ 
kirk, and fat away from the Prince of Parma, who in watching their 
defeat from the const, must, as Drake expressed it, have chafed like 
a bear robbed of her whelps. This was indeed the last and the 
decisive battle between the two fleets. It is, perhaps, best described 
in the very words of the contemporary writer as we may read them 
in Hakluyt. 1 

“ Upon the 2D!h of July in the morning, the Spanish fleet after 
the for say d tumult, having arranged themselues againe into order, 
were, within sight oi Greveling, mosi bravely and furiously encoun¬ 
tered by the English ; where they once again got the wind of the 
Spaniards ; who suffered the msclues to be deprived of the com¬ 
modity of the place in Caleis road, and of the advantage of the 
'wind neer unto Dunkcrk, rather than they would change then 
array or separate tlieir forces now conjoyned and united together, 
standing only upon their defence. 

“And howbeit there were many excellent and warlike ships in 
1 Vol, L p, 602, 
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Hie English fleet, yet scarce were there 22 or 23 among them all, 
which matched 90 of the Spanish ships in the bigness, or could 
conveniently assault them. Where fore the English ships using 
their prerogative of nimble steerage, whereby they could turn and 
wield themselves with the wind which way they listed, came 
often times very near upon the Spaniards, and charged them so 
sore, that now and then they were but a pike’s length asunder: 
and so continually giving them one broadside after another, they 
discharged all their shot both great and small upon them, spending 
one whole day from morning till night in that violent kind of 
conflict, nntill such time as powder and bullets failed them. In 
regard of which want they thought it convenient not to pursue the 
Spaniards any longer, because they had many great vantages of the 
English, namely, for the extraordinary bigness of their ships, and 
also for that they were so neerley conjoyned, and kept together in 
so good array, that they could by no meanes be fought with all one 
to one. The English thought, therefore, that they had right well 
acquitted tliemselues, in chasing the Spaniards first from Galois, 
and then from Dunkirk, and by that meanes to have hindered 
them from joy rung with the Duke of Parma his forces, and getting 
the wind of them, to have driven them from their own coasts. 

“ The Spaniards that day sustained great loss and damage, having 
many of their shippes shot thorow and tliorow, and they discharged 
likewise great store of ordinance against the English ; who, indeed, 
sustained some hindrance, but not comparable to the Spaniard’s 
loss; for they lost not any one ship or person of account, for very 
diligent inquisition being made, the English men all that time 
wherein the Spanish navy sayled upon their seas, are not found to 
haue wanted a bone one hundred of their people : albeit Sir Francis 
Dlake's ship was pierced with shot aboue forty times, and his very 
cab bon was twice shot thorow, and about the conclusion of the fight, 
the bed of a certaine gentleman lying weary thereupon, was taken 
quite from under him with the force of a bullet. Likewise, as the 
Earle of Northumberland and Sir Charles Blunt were at dinner 
upon a time, the bullet of a deniy-culverin brake thorow the middest 
of their cabben, touched their feet, and strooke downs two of the 
slanders by, with many such accidents befalling the English shippes, 
which it were tedious to rehearse.” 

ft reflects little credit on the English Government that the 
English fleet was so deficiently supplied with ammunition, as to he 
unable to complete the destruction of the invaders. But enough 
was dour to ensure it. Many of the largest Spanish ships were 
sunk or captured in the action of this day. And at length the 
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Spanish admiral, despairing of success, fled northward with a 
southerly wind, in the hope of rounding Scotland; and so returning 
to Spain without a farther encounter with the English fleet. LoiJ 
Effingham left a squadron to continue the blockade of the Prince 
of Parma’s armament; but that wise general soon withdrew his 
troops to more promising fields of action. Meanwhile the lord- 
admiral himself, and Drake chased the vincible Armada, as it was 
now termed, for some distance northward } and then, when it 
seemed to bend away from the Scotch coast towards Norway, it was 
thought best, in the words of Drake, Ci to leave them to those 
boisterous and uncouth northern seas.” 

The sufferings and losses which the unhappy Spaniards sustained 
in their flight round Scotland and Ireland, are well known. Of 
their whole Armada only lifty-three shattered vessels brought hack 
their beaten and wasted crews to the Spanish coast which they had 
quitted in such pageantry and pride. 

Some passages from the writings of those who took part in the 
struggle, have been already quoted ; and the most spirited descrip¬ 
tion of the defeat of the Armada which ever was penned, maj 
perhaps be taken from the letter which our brave vice-admiral 
Drake wrote in answer to some mendacious stories by which the 
Spaniards strove to hide their shame. Thus does he describe the 
scenes in which he played so important a part ; l 

u They were not ashamed to publish, in sundry languages in 
print, great victories in words, which they pretended to have 
obtained against tins realm, and spread the same in a most false 
sort over all parts of France, Italy, and elsewhere; when, shortly 
afterwards, it was happily manifested in very deed to all nations, 
how their navy, which they termed invincible, consisting of one 
hundred and forty sail of ships, not only of their own kingdom, 
but strengthened with the greatest argosies, Portugal carracks, 
Florentines, and large hulks of other countries, were" by thirty of 
her majesty’s own ships of war, and a few of our own merchants, 
by the wise, valiant, and advantageous conduct of the Lord Charles 
Howard, high-admiral of England, beaten and shuffled together 
even from the Lizard in Cornwall, first to Portland, when they 
shamefully left Don Pedro de Yaldez with his mighty ship ; from 
Portland to Calais, where they lost Hugh de Moil fad o, with the 
galleys of which he was captain ; and from Calais driven w ith 
squibs from their anchors, were chased out of the sight of England, 
round about Scotland and Ireland* Where, for the sympathy of 

1 See Strype, and tko notes to the Life of Drake, in the ** liiogiaphU 
Ibitamiica , n 
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tlieir religion, hoping to find succour and assistance, a great part 
of them were crushed against the rocks, and those others that 
landed, being very many in number, were, notwithstanding, broken, 
slain, and taken; and so sent from village to village, coupled in 
naltere, to be shipped-into England, where her majesty, of her 
princely and invincible disposition, disdaining to put them to death, 
and scorning either to retain or to entertain them, they were all 
sent back again to their countries, to witness and recount the 
worthy achievement of their invincible and dreadful navy. Of 
which the number of soldiers, the fearful burthen of their ships, 
the commanders' names of every squadron, with all others, their 
magazines of provision were put in print, as ail army and navy 
irresistible and disdaining prevention : with all which" their great 
anu terrible ostentation, they did not in all their sailing round 
about England so much as sink or take one ship, bark, pinnace, 
or cockboat of ours, or even bum so much as one sheep-cote on 
tins land/' 


SYNOPSIS OF EVENTS BETWEEN THE DEFEAT OF TIIE SPANISH 
ARMADA, ao. 1588 \ AND THE BATTLE OF BLENHEIM 
a.d. 1704. 

ad, 1594. Henry IV, of Trance conforms to the Roman Catholic 
Church, and ends the civil wars that had long desolated France. 

1598. Philip II. of Spain dies ? leaving a ruined navy and an 
exhausted kingdom. 

1603. Death of Queen Elizabeth. The Scotch dynasty of the 
Stuarts succeeds to the throne of England. 

1G19. Commencement of the Thirty Years’ War in Germany. 

1G24— 1643. Cardinal Richelieu is minister of France. Ifo 
breaks the power oi the nobility, reduces the Huguenots to complete 
subjection; and by aiding the Protestant German princes in tire 
latter part of the Thirty Years 1 War, ho humiliates France’s ancient 
rival, Austria. 

1630, Gustavos Adolphus, King of Sweden, marches into Ger¬ 
many to the assistance of the Protestants, who were nearly crushed 
by the Austrian armies. He gains several great victories, and after 
his death Sweden, under his statesmen and generals, continues to 
take a leading part in the war. 

1640. Portugal throws off the Spanish yoke - and the House of 
Lragauza Degins to reign. 
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SYNOPSIS OF EVENTS. 


1612. Commencement of the civil Avar in England between 
Charles L and Ids parliament. 

1G48. The Thirty Years' War in Germany ended by the treaty 
of Westphalia* 

1653. Oliver Cromwell lord-protector of England. 

1660. Restoration of the Stuarts to the English throne. 

lGGl, Louis, XIV. takes the administration of affairs in France 
into his own hands. 

1667“!608. Louis XIV, makes war in Spain* and conquers a 
large part of the Spanish Netherlands. 

1672. Louis makes war upon Holland* and almost overpowers it. 
Charles II. of England is his pensioner* and England helps the 
French in their attacks upon Holland until 1074. Heroic resist¬ 
ance of the Dutch under the Prince of Orange, 

1674. Louis conquers Franche-Comte, 

1G79, Peace of Nimeguen, 

1681, Lo u is i n vad es an d occu pies A Isace, 

1682. Accession of Peter the Great to the throne of Russia. 

1685. Louis commences a merciless persecution of Ills Protestant 

subjects, 

1688, The glorious Revolution in England. Expulsion of 
Janies II, William of Orange is made King of England. James 
takes refuge at the French court, and Louis undertakes to restore 
him. General war in the west of Europe. 

1697. ireaty of Rvswick. Charles XII, becomes Kins of 
Sweden, ° 

1700. Charles II, of Spam dies, having bequeathed his dominions 
to Philip of Anjou, Louis XIV.’s grandson. Defeat of the Russians 
at Narva, by Charles XII. 

1701. William III. forms a “Grand Alliance” of Austria, tlio 
hui[.lire, tire United Provinces, England, and other powers, against 

1702. King -William dies; but his successor, Queen Aime, 

adheres to the Grand Alliance, and war is proclaimed a^aius! 
t ranee. ° 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE BATTLE OF BLENHEIM, 1704, 


“ The decisive blow struck at Blenheim resounded through every part of 
ha rope: it at once destroyed the vast fabric of power which it had taken 
Louis XIV., aided by the talents of Tnremie, and the genius of Yauban, so 
long to construct."— Alison. 

Though more slowly moulded and less tmposingly vast than the 
empire of Napoleon, the power which Louis XIV. had acquired and 
was acquiring at the commencement of. the eighteenth century, was 
almost equally menacing to the general liberties of Europe. If 
tested by the amount of permanent aggrandisement which each 
procured for France, the ambition of the royal Bourbon was more 
successful than were the enterprises of the imperial Corsican. All 
the provinces that Bonaparte conquered, were rent again from 
France within twenty years from the date when the very earliest 
of them was acquired. France is not stronger by a single city or a 
single acre for all the devastating wars of the Consulate and the 
Empire. But she still possesses Franche-Comtd, Alsace, and part 
of Flanders. She has still the extended boundaries which Louis 
X1Y, gave her. And the royal Spanish marriages* a few years ago, 
proved clearly how enduring has been the political influence which 
the arts and arms of France’s “ Grand Monarque” obtained for her 
southward of the Pyrenees, 

A\ hen Louis XIY. took the reins of government into liis own 
hands, after the death of Cardinal Maz&rin, there was a union of 
ability with opportunity, such as France had not seen since the 
days of Charlemagne. Moreover, Louis’s career was no brief one. 
For upwards of forty years, for a period nearly equal to the durst- 
tion of Charlemagne’s reign, Louis steadily followed an aggressive 
and a generally successful policy. He passed a long youth and 
manhood of triumph, before the military genius of Marlborough 
made him acquainted with humiliation and defeat The great 
Bourbon lived loo long. He should not have outstayed our two 
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English kings—one his dependent, James IL, the other his antago¬ 
nist William III, Had he died in the year within which they 
died, his reign would he cited as unequalled in the French annals 
for its prosperity. But he lived on to see his armies beaten, his 
cities captured, and his kingdom wasted by disastrous war. It is 
as if Charlemagne had survived to he defeated by the Northmen, 
and to witness the misery and shame that actually fell to the lot of 
his descendants. 

Still, Louis XIV. had forty years of success ; and from the per¬ 
manence of their fruits we may judge what the results would 
have been if the last fifteen years of his reign had been equally 
fortunate. Had it not been for Blenheim, all Europe might 
at this day suffer under the effect of French conquests resem¬ 
bling those of Alexander in extent, and those of the Romans 
in durability. 

When Louis XFV. began to govern, he found all the materials 
for a strong government ready to bis hand. Richelieu had com¬ 
pletely tamed the turbulent spirit of the French nobility, and had 
subverted the a imperium in imperio * r of the Huguenots. The 
faction of the Fr on dears in Mazarih's time had had the effect of 
making the Parisian parliament utterly hateful and contemptible 
in the eyes of the nation. The Assemblies of tho States-General 
were obsolete. The royal authority alone remained. The King 
was the State. Louis knew his position. He fearlessly avowed 
it, and lie fearlessly acted up to it.* 

Nut only was Lis government a strong one, but the country 
which he governed was strong : strong in its geographical situation, 
in the compactness of its territory, in the number and martial 
spirit of its inhabitants, and in their complete and undivided nation¬ 
ality. Louis had neither a Hungary nor an Ireland in his do¬ 
minions. And it was not . till late in his reign, when old age had 
made his bigotry more gloomy, and had given fanaticism the 
mastery over prudence, that bis persecuting intolerance caused the 
civil Avar in the Cevenues. 

Like Napoleon in after-times, Louis XIY. saw clearly that the 
great wants of France were “ ships, colonies, and commerce. 1 * But 
Louis did more than see these wants: by the aid of his great 
minister, Colbert, he supplied them. One of the surest proofs 
of the genius of Louis was his skill in finding out genius in 
others, and his promptness in calling it into action. Under him, 

1 K Quand Louis XIV. dit, f L’etat, e'est moi *’ 11 n + y euf dans cette paroh 
ni eidlure, ni van ten e, mais la simple entm elation d'un fait."—MiCHELBT, 
Histvire Modern^ vol. ii p, 106. 
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J/mvois organized, Turenne, Condi, Villars, and Berwick, led the 
armies of France; and Vaubati fortilied her frontiers- Through¬ 
out his reign, French diplomacy was marked by skilful ness and 
activity, and also by comprehensive far sigh ted ness, such as the 
representatives of no other nation possessed* Guizot's testimony 
to the vigour that was displayed through every branch of Louis 
XIV.’s government, and to the extent to which France at present 
is indebted to him, is remarkable. He says, that, “taking the 
public services of every kind, the finances, the departments of 
roads and public works, the military administration, and all the 
establishments which belong to every branch of administration, 
there is not one that will not be found to have had its origin, its 
development* or its greatest perfection, under the reign of Louis 
XIVT 1 And he points out to us, that “the government of 
Louis XIV. was the first that presented itself to the eyes of 
Europe as a power acting upon sure grounds, which had not to 
dispute its existence with inward enemies, but was at ease as to its 
territory and its people, and solely occupied with the task of 
administering government, properly so called, AH the European 
governments had been previously thrown into incessant w r ars, which 
deprived them of all security as well as of all leisure, or so harassed 
by internal parties or antagonists, that their time was passed in 
fighting for existence. The government of Louis XIV. was the 
first to appear as a busy thriving administration of affairs, as a 
power at once definitive and progressive, which was not afraid to 
innovate, because it could reckon securely on the future. There 
have been in fact very few governments equally innovating. Com¬ 
pare it with a government of the same nature, the unmixed 
monarchy of Philip II. in Spain ; it was more absolute than that 
oi Louis XIV., and yet it was far less regular and tranquil. How 
did Philip II. succeed in establishing absolute power in Spain'? 
By stifling all activity in the country, opposing himself to every 
species of amelioration, and rendering the state of Spain com¬ 
pletely stagnant. The government of Louis XIV., on the contrary, 
exhibited alacrity for all sorts of innovations, and showed itself 
favourable to the progress of letters, aids, wealth, in short, of 
civilization. Tins was the veritable cause of its preponderance in 
Europe, which arose to such a pitch, that it became the type of a 
government not only to sovereigns, but also to nations, during the 
seventeenth century.” 

While France was thus strong aud united in herself, and ruled 
by a martial, an ambitious, and (with all his faults) an enlightened 
1 History of European Civilization, Lecture IB. 
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ami high-spirited sovereign, what European power was there fit to 
cope with her, or keep her in check ? 

“As to Germany, the ambitious projects of the German branch 
of Austria had been entirely defeated, the peace of the empire hail 
been restored, and almost a new constitution formed, or an old 
revived, by the treaties of Westphalia; nay y the imperial eagle was 
not only fallen, but her wings were clipped** 1 

As to Spain, the Spanish branch of the Austrian house had 
sunk equally low. Philip II. left his successors a ruined monarchy 
He left them something worse; he left them his example and his 
principles of government, founded in ambition, in pride, in igno¬ 
rance, in bigotry, and all the pedantry of state. 3 

It is not, therefore, to bo wondered at, that Franco, in the first 
war of Louis XIV,, despised the opposition of both branches of 
the once predominant house of Austria. Indeed, in Germany 
the French king acquired allies among the princes of the Empire 
against the emperor himself. lie had a still stronger support in 
Austria s misgovernment of her own subjects. The words of 
Bolingbroke on this are remarkable, and some of them sound as if 
written within the last three years. Bolingbroke says, “It was 
not merely the want of cordial co-operation among the princes of 
the Empire that disabled the emperor from acting with vigour in 
the cause of his family then, nor that has rendered the house of 
Austria a dead weight upon all her allies ever since. Bigotry, and 
its inseparable companion, cruelty, as well as the tyranny and 
avarice of the court of Vienna, created in those days, and has 
maintained in ours, almost a perpetual diversion of the imperial 
arms from all effectual opposition to France. I mean to speak of the 
troubles in Hungary. Whatever they became in their progress, they 
were caused originally by the usurpations and perseciUioris of fht 
emperor ; and when the Hungarians were called rebels first, they were 
called so for no other reason them this , that they would not be slaws, 

1 Bolingbroke, vol ii. p. 378. Lord Bolingbroke^ “ Letters on the Use of 
History/' and his “Sketch of the History and State of Europe/' abound with 
remarks on Louis XIV. and his contemporaries, of which tbo substance is as 
sound as the style is beautiful. Unfortunately, like all his other works, they 
contain also a large proportion of sophistry and misrepresentation. The best 
test to use before we adopt any opinion or assertion of Bolingbroke's, is to 
consider whether in writing it he was thinking either of Sir Robert Walpole 
or of Revealed Religion. When either of these objects of his hatred ™ 
before his mind, he scrupled at no at tifico or exaggeration that might servo 
the purpose of his malignity. On most other occasions he may be followed 
with advantage, as ho always may be read with pleasure. 
z Bolingbroke, yoL ii. p. 378, 
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The dominion of the emperor being less supportable than that of 
the Turks, this unhappy people opened a door to the latter to infest 
the empire, instead of making their country, what it had been 
before, a harrier against the Ottoman power. France became a 
sure though secret ally of the Turks, as well as the Hungarians, 
and has found Her account in it, by keeping the emperor in per¬ 
petual alarms on that side, while she has ravaged the Empire and 
the Low Countries on the other. ?Jl 

If, after having seeti^ the imbecility of Germany and Spain 
against the France of Louis XLV., we turn to the two only 
remaining European powers of any importance at that time, to 
England and. to Holland, we find the position of our own country 
as to European poll lies, from 1GG0 to 1G8S, most painful to con¬ 
template, From IG60 to 1G8S, “ England, by the return of the 
Stuarts, was reduced to a nullity " The words are Michelet's, 2 
and though severe they are just. They are, in fact, not severe 
enough; for when England, under her restored dynasty of the 
Stuarts, did take any part iu European politics, her conduct, or 
rather her king's conduct, was almost invariably wicked and 
dishonourable. 

Bolingbroke rightly says that, previous to the Revolution «>f - 
1 688, during the whole progress that Louis XIM made in obtaining 
such exorbitant power, as gave him well-grounded hopes of acquir¬ 
ing at last to his family the Spanish monarchy, England had been 
either an idle spectator of what passed on the continent, or a faint 
and uncertain ally against France, or a warm and sure ally on her 
side, or a partial mediator hot ween her and the powers confederated 
together in their common defence. But though the court of 
England submitted to abet the usurpations of France, and the King 
of England stooped to be her pensioner, the crime was not national. 
On the contrary, the nation cried out loudly against it even whilst 
it w as being committed. 3 

Holland alone, of all the European powers, opposed from the 
very beginning a steady and uniform resistance to the ambition and 
power of the French king. It was against Holland that the fiercest 
attacks of Franco were made, and though often apparently on the 
eve of complete success, they were always ultimately bathed by the 
stubborn bravery of the Dutch, and the heroism of their loader, 
William of Orange. When he became king of England, the power 
of this country was thrown decidedly into the scale against France* 
but though the contest was thus rendered less unequal, though 

1 IMingbruke, vul. ii, p. 397. 3 Histoid Modeme, vol. ii p. 10G, 

3 Buliugbroke, voL ii. p. 41S. 
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Wiliam. acted throughout (< with invincible firmness, like a patriot 
and a kero/* 1 'France had the general superiority in every war and 
in every treaty: and the commencement of the eighteenth century 
found the last league against her dissolved, all the forces of Ilia 
confederates against her dispersed, and many disbanded ; while 
France con tinned armed, with her veteran forces by sea and land 
increased, and held in readiness to act on all sides, whenever the 
opportunity should arise for seizing on the great prizes which, from 
the very beginning of his reign, had never been lost sight of by 
her king. 

This is not the place for any narrative of the first essay which 
Louis XIV. made of his power< in the war of 1667 ; of his rapid 
conquest of Flanders and Franclie-Comtd ; of the treaty of Aixda- 
Chnpelle, which u was nothing more than a composition between 
the bully and the bullied •”* of his attack on Holland in 1672; of 
the districts and barrier-towns of the Spanish Netherlands which 
were secured to him by the treaty of Nimeguen in 167S ; of how, 
after this treaty, be “ continued to vox both Spain and the Empire, 
and to extend his conquests in the Low Countries and on the Rhine, 
both by the pen and the sword; bow he took Luxembourg by force, 
stole Strasburg, and bought Casa! ;/ 1 of bow the league of Augsburg 
was formed against him in 1686, and the election of William of 
Orange to the English throne in 1G8S, gave a new spirit to the 
opposition which France encountered ; of the long and chequered 
war that followed, in which the French armies were generally 
victorious on the continent^ though his fleet wag beaten at La 
Hogue, and Ids dependent, James II,, was defeated at the Boyne; 
or of the treaty of Eyswiek, which left France in possession of 
Roussillon, Artois, and Strasburg, which gave Europe no security 
against her claims on the Spanish succession, and which Louis 
regarded as a mere truce, to gain breathing-time before a more 
decisive struggle, It must he borne in mind that the ambition of 
Louis in these wars was twofold. It had its immediate and its 
ulterior objects. Its immediate object was to conquer and annex to 
France the neighbouring provinces and towns that were most con¬ 
venient for the increase of her strength ; but the ulterior object of 
Louis, from the time of Iris marriage to the Spanish Infanta in 1659, 
was to acquire for the house of Bourbon the whole empire of Spain* 
A formal renunciation of all right to the Spanish succession bad 
been made at the time of the marriage ; but such renunciations 
were never of any practical effect, and many casuists and jurists of 
the age even held them to be intrinsically void* As tune passed 
1 Eoiingbroke, vol ib p. 404* * Ibid, p. *399. 
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on, and the prospect of Charles IL of Spain dying without lineal 
heirs became more and more certain, so did the claims of the 1 muse 
of Bourbon to the Spanish crown after his death become matters of 
urgent interest to French ambition on the one hand, and to the 
other powers of Europe on the other. At length the unhappy King 
of Spain died By his will he appointed Philip, Duke of Anjou, 
one of Louis XIAvs grandsons, to succeed him oil the throne of 
Spain, and strictly forbade any partition of his dominions, Louis 
well knew that a general European war would follow if he accepted 
for his house the crown thus bequeathed But he had been [ire- 
paring for this crisis throughout his reign. lie sent his grandson 
into Spain as King Philip V, of that country, addressing to him on 
his departure the memorable words, u There are no longer any 
Pyrenees,” 

Lhe empire, which now received the grandson of Louis as its 
king, comprised, besides Spain itself, the strongest part of the 
Netherlands, Sardinia, Sicily, Naples, the principality of Milan, and 
other possessions in Italy, the Philippines and Manilla islands in 
Asia, and, in the New World, besides California and Florida, the 
greatest part of Central and of Southern America. Philip was well 
received in Madrid, where he was crowned as King Philip Y, in 
the beginning of KOI* Ihe distant portions of his empire sent in 
their adhesion ; and the house of Bourbon, either by its French or 
Spanish troops, now had occupation both of the kingdom of 
Francis I, and of the fairest and amplest portion of the empire 
of the great rival of Francis, Charles V* 

Loud was the wrath of Austria, whose princes were the rival 
claimants cl the Bourbons for the empire of Spain. The indigna¬ 
tion, of William 11L, though not equally loud, was far more deep 
and energetic. By his exertions a league against the house of 
Bourbon was formed between England, Holland, and the Austrian 
In)peter, which was subsequently joined by the Kings of Portugal 
and Prussia, by the Duke ot Savoy, and by Denmark Indeed, the 
alarm throughout Europe was now general and urgent. It was clear 
that Louis aimed at consolidating France and the Spanish dominions 
into one preponderating empire* At the moment when Philip was 
departing to take possession of Spain, Louis had issued letters- 
patent in his favour to the eflect of preserving his rights to the 
throne of Trance* And Louis had himself obtained possession of 
the important frontier of the Spanish Netherlands, with its 
numerous fortified cities, which were given up to his troops under 
pretence of securing them for the young King of Spain, Whethcj 
the formal union of the two crowns was likely to take place speedily 
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or not, it was evident that the resources of the whole Spanish 
monarchy were now virtually at the French king’s disposal 
The peril that seemed to menace the empire, - England, Holland, 
and the other independent powers, is well summed up by Alison: 
“Spain had threatened the liberties of Europe in the end of the 
sixteenth century, France had all but overthrow? 1 them in tbe close 
of the se% r enteerith. What hope was there ol their being able 
to make head against them both, united under such a monarch as 
Louis XlY.r 1 

Our knowledge of the decayed state into which the Spanish 
power had fallen, ought not to make us regard their alarms ns 
* chimerical. Spain possessed enormous resources, and her strength 
was capable ol' being regenerated by a vigorous ruler. We should 
remember what Albercmi effected, even alter the close of the War 
of Succession, By what that minister did in a few years, wc may 
judge what Louis XIV, would have done in restoring the maritime 
and military power of that great country which nature lias so largely 
gifted, and which man’s miegovenunent has so debased. 

The death of King William on the 8th of March, 1702, at first 
seemed likely to paralyse the league against France, for “ notwith¬ 
standing the ill-success with which lie made war generally, be was 
looked upon as the sole centre of union that could keep together the 
great confederacy then forming; and how much the French feared 
from his life, had appeared a few years before, in the extravagant 
and indecent joy they expressed on a false report of his death A 
short time showed how vain the fears of some, and the hopes of 
others were,” 2 Queen Anne, within three days after her accession, 
went down to the House of Lords, and there declared her resolution 
to support the measures planned by her predecessor, who had been 
“ the great support, not only of these kingdoms, but of all Europe/ 1 
Anne was married to Prince George ol Denmark, and by her acces¬ 
sion to the English throne the confederacy against Louis obtained 
the aid of the troops of Denmark; but Anne’s strong attachment to 
one of her female friends led to far more important advantages to 
the anti-Gall lean confederacy, than the acquisition of many armies, 
for it gave them Marlborough as their Captain-General 

i here are tew successful commanders on whom Fame has shone 
so unwillingly as upon John Church ill, Duke of Atari boro ugh, 
lrin.ee ol the Holy Homan Empire,—victor of Blenheim, Families, 
Q udenarde, and Mulplaquefc,—captor of Liege^ Bonn, Limburg, 
Landau, Ghent, Bruges, Antwerp, Oudenarde, Ostend, Merlin, 

1 Military History of tbo Duks of Marlborough, p, 32 . 

2 liulmgbioke, vol u. p. 445. 
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Dendermondc, Ath, Lille, To urn ay, Mans, Douay, Aire, Bethune, 
and Boucham; who never fought a battle that be did not win, and 
never besieged a place that he did not take. Marlborough’s own 
private character is the cause of this. Military glory may, and too 
often does, dazzle both contemporaries and posterity, until the 
crimes as well as the vices of heroes are forgotten. But even a few 
stains of personal meanness will dim a soldier’s reputation irrepar- 
ably j and Marlborough’s faults were of a peculiarly base and mean 
order* Our feelings towards historical personages are in this respect 
like our feelings towards private acquaintances* There are actions 
of that shabby nature, that, however much they may be outweighed 
by a uian 5 s good deeds on a general estimate of bis character, we 
never can feel any cordial liking for the person who has been guilty 
of them. Thus, with respect to the Duke of Marlborough, it goes 
against our feelings to admire the man, who owed his iirst advance¬ 
ment in life to the court-favour which he and his family acquired 
through his sister becoming one of the mistresses of the Duke of 
York* Ifc is repulsive to know that Marlborough laid the founda¬ 
tion of his wealth by being the paid lover of one of the fair and frail 
favourites of Charles IL His treachery and ingratitude to his 
patron and benefactor, James IL, stand out in dark relief, even in 
that age of thankless perfidy, He was almost equally disloyal tc 
his new master. King William; and a more un-English act cannot 
be recorded than Godqlpbin’s and Marlborough's betrayal to tho 
French court in 1GD4 of the expedition then designed against Brest, 
an act of treason which caused some hundreds of English soldier's 
and sailors to be helplessly slaughtered on the beach in Camaret 
Bay* 

It is, however, only in his military career that we have now to 
consider him , and there are very few generals, of either ancient or 
modern times, wdiose campaigns will bear a comparison with those 
ol Marlborough, either for the masterly skill with which they were 
planned, or for the bold yet prudent energy with which each plan 
was carried into execution* Marlborough had served while young 
under Tuienne, and had obtained the marked praise of that great 
tactician* It would be difficult, indeed, to name a single quality 
which a general ought to have, and with which Marlborough was 
not eminently gifted. What principally attracted the notice of 
contemporaries, was the imperturbable evenness of his spirit* 
Voltaire 1 says of him : — 

He had, to a degree above all other generals of his time* that 
calm courage in the midst of tumult, that serenity of soul in danger, 

1 Sieck d© Louis Quaturztv 
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which the English call a cool head [que les Anglais appellent cold head, 
telefroide ], and it was perhaps this quality, the greatest gift of nature 
fur command, which formerly gave the English so many advantages 
over the French in the plains of Oressy, Pole tiers, and Aghicourt/’ 

King William’s knowledge of M ail borough’s high abilities, though 
he knew his faithlessness equally well, is said to have caused that 
sovereign in his last illness to recommend Marlborough to Ills 
successor as the littest person to command her armies ; but Marl¬ 
borough's favour with the new queen by means of his wife, was so 
high, that he was certain of obtaining the highest employment 1 and 
the war against Louis opened to him a glorious theatre for the 
display of those military talents, which he had before only had an 
opportunity of exercising in a subordinate character, and on far leas 
conspicuous scenes. 

lie was not only made captain-general of the English forces at 
home and abroad, but such was the authority of England in the council 
of the Grand Alliance, and Marlborough was so skilled in winning 
golden opinions from all whom he met with, that* on his reaching 
the Hague, lie was received with transports of joy by the Hutch, and 
it was agreed by the heads of that republic, and the minister of the 
emperor, that Marlborough should have the chief command of ail 
the allied armies. 

It must indeed, in justice to Marlborough, be home in mind, that 
mere military skill was by no means all that was required of him in 
this arduous and invidious station. Had it not been for his un¬ 
rivalled patience and sweetness of temper, and his marvellous ability 
in discerning the character of those with whom he had to act, his 
intuitive perception of those who were to be thoroughly trusted, 
and of those who were to be amused with the mere semblance oi 
respect and confidence,—had not Marlborough possessed and em¬ 
ployed, while at the bead of the allied armies, all the qualifications 
of a polished courtier and a groat statesman, he never would have 
led the allied armies to the Banube. The Confederacy would nut 
have held together for a single year. His great political adversary, 
Bolingbroke, does him ample justice here. Boling broke, after refer¬ 
ring to the loss which King William's death seemed to inflict on the 
cause of the Allies, observes that, “ By his death, the Huke of Mari- 
borough was raised to the head of the army, and, indeed, of the 
Confederacy; where ho, a new, a private man, a subject, acquired 
by merit and by management, a more deciding influence, than high 
birth, confirmed authority, and even the crown of Great Britain, 
had given to King William. B : ot only all die parts of that vast 
machine, the Grand Alliance, were kept more compact and entire \ 
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but a more Tapir! and vigorous motion was given to the whole ; and 
instead of languishing and disastrous campaigns, we saw every scene 
of the war full of action. All those wherein he appeared, and many 
of those wherein he was not then an actor, but at tetter, however, of 
their action, were crowned with the most triumphant success. ’ 

“I take with pleasure this opportunity of doing justice to that 
great man, whose faults I knew, whose virtues I admired ; and 
whose memory, as the greatest general and as the greatest minister 
that our country, or perhaps any other, has produced, I honour.” 1 

War was formally declared by the Allies against France on the 
4th Ot May, 1702. The principal scenes of its operation were, at 
farst, Flanders, the Upper Rhine, and North Italy. Marlborough 
headed the allied troops in Flanders during the first two years of 
the wan and took some towns from the enemy, hut nothing decisive 
occurred. Not did any actions of importance take place during 
this period, between the rival armies in Italy. But in the centre 
of that line from north to south, from the month of the Scheldt to 
the mouth of the Po, along which the war was carried on the 
generals of Louis XIV. acquired advantages in 1703, which threat- 
ened one chief member of the Grand Alliance with utter destruction. 
France had obtained the important assistance of Bavaria as her 
confederate in the war. The Elector of this powerful German state 
made himself master of the strong fortress of Ulm, and opened a 
communication with the French armies on the Upper Rhine. By 
this junction, the troops of Louis were enabled to assail the Emperor 
in the very heart of Germany. In the autumn of the year 1703, the 
combined armies of the Elector and French king completely defeated 
the Imperialists in Bavaria; and in the following winter they made 
themselves masters of the important cities of Augsburg and Passau. 
Meanwhile tho French army of the Upper Rhine and Moselle 
bad beaten the allied armies opposed to them, and taken Treves 
and Landau. At the same time the discontents in Hungary with 
Austria again broke out into open insurrection, so as to distract the 
attention, and complete the terror of the Emperor and his council at 
Vienna. 

Louis XIV. ordered the next campaign to he commenced by hia 
troops on a scale of grandeur and with a boldness of enterprise 
such as even Napoleon’s military schemes have seldom equalled’ 
On tho extreme left of the line of the war, in the Netherlands the 
branch armies were to act only on the defensive. The fortresses in 
the hands of the French there, were so many and so strong that no 
serious impression seemed likely to bo made by the Allies on the 
1 Bolingbroke, vol ii. p, i45. 
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French frontier in that quarter during one campaign j and that oce 
campaign was to give France such triumphs elsewhere as would (it 
was hoped) determine the war. Large detachments were, therefore, 
to he made from the French force in Flanders, and they were to be 
led by Marshal Yilleroy to the Moselle and Upper Bhine, The 
French army already in the neighbourhood of those rivers was to 
march under Marshal Tallard through the Black Forest, and join 
the Elector of Bavaria and the French troops that were already with 
tli© Elector under Marshal Marsin. Meanwhile the French army 
of Italy was to advance through the Tyrol into Austria, and the 
whole ibices were to combine between the Danube and the Inn, A 
strong body of troops was to be de$]>atched into Hungary, to assist 
and organize the insurgents in that kingdom ; and the French grand 
army of the Danube was then, in collected and irresistible might, 
to march upon Vienna, and dictate terms of peace to the Emperor. 
High military genius was shown in the formation of this plan, but 
it was met and baffled by a genius higher still. 

Marlborough had watched, with the deepest anxiety, the progress 
of the French arms on the Bhine and in Bavaria, and he saw the 
futility of carrying on a war of posts and sieges in Flanders, while 
death-blows to the empire were being dealt on the Danube. He 
resolved therefor© to let the war in Flanders languish for a year, 
while he moved with all the disposable forces that he could collect 
to the central scenes of decisive operations. Such a march was in 
itself difficult, but Marlborough had, in the first instance, to over¬ 
come the still greater difficulty of obtaining the consent and cheerful 
co-operation of the Allies, especially of the Dutch, whose frontier it 
was proposed thus to deprive of the larger part of the force which had 
hitherto been its protection. Fortunately, among the many slothful, 
the many foolish, the many timid, and the not few treacherous 
rulers, statesmen, and generals of different nations with whom lie 
had to deal, there were two men, eminent both in ability and 
integrity, who entered fully into Marlborough's projects, and who, 
from the stations which they occupied, were enabled materially to 
forward them. One of these was the Dutch statesman lleinsius, 
who had been the cordial supporter of King William, and who now, 
with equal zeal and good faith, supported Marlborough in the councils 
ol the Allies j the other was the celeb rated general, Prince Eugene^, 
whom the Austrian cabinet had recalled from the Italian frontier, 
to take the command of one of the Emperor's armies in Germany. 
To these two great men, and a few more, Marlboro ugh communicated 
his plan freely and unreservedly ' but to the general councils of his 
allies he only disclosed part of his daring scheme* He proposed to 
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the Dutch that he should march from Flanders to the Upper Rhine 
and Moselle, with the British troops and part of the Foreign auxili¬ 
aries, and commence vigorous operations against the French armies 
in that quarter, whilst General Auverquerque, with the Dutch and 
the remainder of the auxiliaries, maintained a defensive war in the 
Retherlands, Having with difficulty obtained the consent of the 
Dutch to this portion of his project, he exercised the same diplomatic 
zeal, with the same success, in urging the King of Prussia, and other 
princes of the empire, to increase the number of the troops which 
they supplied, and to post them in places convenient for his own 
intended movements* 

Marlborough commenced his celebrated march on the 19 th of 
May, The army, which he was to lead, had been assembled by his 
brother. General Churchill, at Bedburg, not far from Maastricht on 
the Meuse : it included sixteen thousand English troops, and con¬ 
sisted ol filty-one battalions of foot, and ninety-two squadrons of 
horse. Marlborough was to collect and join with him on bis march 
the troops of Prussia, Luneburg, and Hesse, quartered on the Rhine, 
and eleven Dutch battalions that were stationed at Roth well. 1 He 
had only marched a single day, when the series of interruptions, 
complaints, and requisitions from the other leaders of the Allies 
began, to which he seemed doomed throughout his enterprise, and 
which would have caused its failure in the hands of any one not 
gifted with the firmness and the exquisite temper of Marlborough, 
One specimen of these annoyances and of Marlborough's mode of 
dealing with them may suffice. On his encamping at Kupen, on 
the 20th, he received an express from Auverquerque pressing him 
to halt, because Villeroy, who commanded the French army ife 
Flanders, had quitted the lines, which he had been occupying, and 
crossed the Meuse at JS T amur with thirty-six battalions and forty- 
five squadrons, and was threatening the town of Huys, At the 
same time Mail boro ugh received letters from the Margrave of 
Baden and Count Wratislaw, who commanded the Imperialist 
forces at Stollhoffen near the left bank of the Rhine, stating that 
Tallard had made a movement, as if intending to cross the Rhine, 
and urging him to hasten his march towards the lines of Stollhoffen* 
Marlborough waa not diverted by these applications from the prose¬ 
cution of his grand design* Conscious that the army of Villeroy 
would be too much reduced to undertake offensive operations, by 
Lhe detachments which had already been made towards the Rhine, 
and those which must follow his own march, he halted only a day 
to quiet the alarms of Auverquerque* To satisfy also the margrave 
1 Ooxe’s Life of irarlborou_ih* 
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he ordered the troops of Ilompesch and Eulow to draw towards 
Philipsburg, though with private injunctions not to proceed beyond 
a certain distance, He even exacted a promise to the same effect 
from Count Wr&tislaw, who at this juncture arrived at the camp to 
attend biro during the whole campaign* 1 

Marlborough reached the Rhine at Coblentz, where he crossed 
that riverj and then marched along its right hank to Rroubaeh and 
Mentz* His march, though rapid, was admirably conducted, so as 
to save the troops from all unnecessary fatigue; ample supplies of 
provisions were ready, and the most perfect discipline was main¬ 
tained* By degrees Marlborough obtained more reinforcements 
from the Dutch and the other confederates, and lie also was left 
more at liberty by them to follow bis own course* Indeed, before 
even a blow was struck, his enterprise had paralysed the enemy, 
and had materially relieved Austria from the pressure of the war* 
Villeroy, with his detaclmients from the Fraich-Flemish army, w T as 
completely bewildered by Marlborough's movements; and, unable 
to divine where it was that the English general meant to strike his 
blow, wasted away the early part of the summer between Flanders 
and the Moselle without effecting anything. 2 

Marshal Tailard, who commanded forty-five thousand men at 
JStrasburg, and who had been destined by Louis to march early in 
the year into Bavaria, thought that Marlborough's march along the 
Rhine was preliminary to an attack upon Alsace; and the marshal 
therefore kept his forty-five thousand men back in order to support 
France in that quarter* Marlborough skilfully encouraged Ins 
apprehensions by causing a bridge to be constructed across the 
Itliine at Philipsburg, and by making the Landgrave of Hesse 
advance bis artillery at Manheim, as if for a siege of Landau. 
Meanwhile the Elector of Bavaria and Marshal Marsin, suspecting 
that Marlborough's design might be what it really proved to be, 
forbore to press upon the Austrians opposed to them, or to send 
troops into Hungary; and they kept back so as to secure their 
communications with France* Thus, when Marlborough, at the 
beginning of June, left the Rhine and marched for the Danube, 
the numerous hostile armies w r ere uneombined, and unable to 
check him* 

li \\ itb such skill and science had this enterprise been concerted, 

1 Coxe. 

2 " Marshal Villeroy, 1 f saya Voltaire, "wlio had wished to follow Marlborough 
on his first marches, suddenly lost sight of him altogether, and only learned 
whore he roally was, on hearing of his victory at Dona invert "—di 
Louis XIV, 
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that at the very moment tv lien it assumed a specific direction, the 
enemy was no longer enabled to render it abortive* As the march 
was now to bo bent towards the Danube, notice was given for the 
Prussians, Palatines, and Hessians, who were stationed on the 
Rhine, to order their march so as to join the main body in its 
progress* At the same time directions were sent to accelerate the 
advance of the Danish auxiliaries, who were marching from the 
Netherlands,” 1 

Crossing the river Neckar, Marlborough marched in a south¬ 
eastern direction to Mundelshene, where he had his first personal 
interview with Prince Eugene, who was destined to be his colleague 
on so many glorious fields. Thence, through a difficult and danger¬ 
ous country, Marlborough continued his march against the Bava¬ 
rians, whom he encountered on the 2d of July, on the heights of 
the Schullenberg, near Donauwert, Marlborough stormed their 
entrenched camp, crossed the Danube, took several strong places in 
Bavaria, and made himself completely master of the Elector's 
dominions, except the fortified cities of Munich and Augsburg. 
But the Elextor's army, though defeated at Donauwert, was still 
numerous and strong; and at last Marshal Tallard, when thoroughly 
apprised of the real nature of Marlborough's movements, crossed 
the Rhino. He was suffered through the supineness of the German 
general at Btollhoffen, to march without loss through the Black 
Forest, and united his powerful army at Bib orach near Augsburg, 
with that of the Elector and the French troops under Marshal 
Margin, who had previously been co-operating with the Bavarians* 
On the other hand, Marlborough re-crossed the Danube, and on the 
11th of August united his army with the Imperialist forces under 
Prince Eugene* The combined armies occupied a position near 
Hochstadt, a little higher up the left bank of the Danube than 
Donauwert, the scene of Marlborough's recent victory, and almost 
exactly on the ground where Marshal Yillars and the Elector had 
defeated an Austrian army in the preceding year. The French 
marshals and the Elector were now in position a little farther to 
the east, between Blenheim and Lutzingen, and with the little 
stream of the Nebel between them and the troops of Marlborough 
and Eugene* The Gallo-Bavarian army consisted of about sixty 
thousand men, and they had sixty-one pieces of artillery. The 
army of the Allies was about fifty-six thousand strung, with fifty- 
two guns* 2 

1 Goxe. 

- A, short time before the War of the Succession the musquet and bayonet 
had been made the anus of all the French infantry. It had formerly been 
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Although the French army of Italy had been unable to penetrate 
Into Austria, and although the masterly strategy of Marlborough 
had hitherto warded off the destruction with which the cause of the 
Allies seemed menaced at the beginning of the campaign, the peril 
was still most serious. It was absolutely necessary for Marlborough 
to attack the enemy, before YUleroy should be roused into action. 
There was nothing to stop that general and his army from marching 
into Franconia, whence the Allies drew their principal supplies; 
and besides thus distressing them, he might, by marching on and 
joining his army to those of Tabard and the Elector, form a mass 
which would overwhelm the force under Marlborough and Eugene. 
On the other hand, the chances of a battle seemed perilous, and the 
fatal consequences of a defeat were certain. The inferiority of the 
Allies in point of number was not very great, but still it was not to 
be disregarded ; and the advantage which the enemy seemed to have 
in the composition of their troops was striking. Tabard and Marsin 
had forty-five thousand Frenchmen under them, all veterans, and 
all trained to act together: the Elector’s own troops also were good 
soldiers. Marlborough, like Wellington at Waterloo, headed an 
army, of which the larger proportion consisted not of English, but 
of men of many different nations, and many different languages, 
lie was also obliged to be the assailant in the action, and thus to 
expose his troops to comparatively heavy loss at the commencement 
of the battle, while the enemy would fight under the protection of 
the villages and lines which they were actively engaged in 
strengthening. The consequences of a defeat of the confederated 
army must have broken up the Grand Alliance, and realised the 
proudest hopes of the French king. Mr. Alison, in his admirable 
military history of the Duke of Marlborough, has truly stated the 
effects which would have taken place if France had been successful 
in the war. And, when the position of the Confederates at the 
time when Blenheim was fought is remembered ; when we recollect 
the exhaustion of Austria, the menacing insurrection of Hungary, 
the feuds and jealousies of the German princes, the strength and 
activity of the Jacobite party in England, the imbecility of nearly 
all the Dutch statesmen of the time, and the weakness of Holland 
il deprived of her allies, we may adopt his words in speculating on 
what would have ensued, if France had been victorious in the 
battle, and “ if a power, animated by the ambition, guided by the 
fanaticism, and directed by the ability of that of Louis XIV,, had 

usual to mingle pike-men with xmiscmeteers. The other European nations 
followed the example of France, and the weapons used at Blenheim were 
substantially tks same as those still employed 
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gained the ascendancy in Europe. Beyond all question, a universal 
despotic dominion would have been established over the bodies, a 
cruel spiritual thraldom over the minds of men. France and Spain 
united under Bourbon princes, and in a close family alliance—the 
empire of Charlemagne with that of Charles Y.—the power which 
revoked the edict of Nantes, and perpetrated the massacre of St, 
Bartholomew, with that which banished the Moris coes, and estab¬ 
lished the Inquisition, would have proved irresistible, and beyond 
example destructive to the host interests of mankind. 

<{ The Protestants might have been driven, like the Pagan 
heathens of old by the son of Pepin, beyond the Elbe ; the Stuart 
race, and. with them Romish ascendancy, might have been re¬ 
established in England; the fire lighted by Latimer and Ridley 
might have been extinguished in blood; and the energy breathed 
by religions freedom into the Anglo Saxon race might have expired* 
The destinies of the world would have been changed. Europe, 
instead of a variety o£ independent states, whose mutual hostility 
kept alive courage, while their national rivalry stimulated talent, 
would have sunk into the slumber attendant on universal dominion* 
The colonial empire of England would have withered away and 
perished, as that of Spain has done in the grasp of the Inquisition. 
The Anglo-Saxon race would have been arrested in its mission to 
overspread the earth and subdue it. The centralised despotism 
of the Roman empire would have been renewed on Continental 
Europe; the chains of Romish tyranny, and with them the general 
infidelity of France before the Revolution, would have extinguished 
or perverted thought in the British islands 

MnrlboTouglfs words at the council of war, when a battle was 
resolved on, are remarkable, and they deserve recording. We 
know them on the authority of his chaplain, Mr. (afterwards Bishop) 
Hare, who accompanied him throughout the campaign, and in 
whose journal the biographers of Marlborough have found many 
of their best materials, Marlborough’s words to the officers who 
remonstrated with him on the seeming temerity of attacking the 
enemy in their position, were—“ I know the danger, yet a battle is 
absolutely necessary ; and I rely on the bravery and discipline of 
the troops, which will make amends for our disadvantages/ 1 In the 
evening orders at ere issued for a general engagement, and received 
by the army with an alacrity which justified his confidence. 

The French and Bavarians were posted behind a little stream 
called the Rebel, which runs almost from north to south into the 
Danube immediately in front of the village of Blenheim. The 
1 Alison’s Life of Marl borough, p. 243. 
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Kebel flows along a little valley, and the Ere neb occupied the rising 
ground to the west of it. The village of Blenheim was the extreme 
right of their position, and the village of Lutzingen, about three 
miles north of Blenheim, formed their left. Beyond Lutzingen are 
the rugged high grounds of the Godd Berg, and Pick Berg, on the 
skirts of which some detachments were posted so as to secure the 
Gallo-Bavarian position from being turned on the left dank. The 
Danube protected their right dank ■ and it was only in front that 
they could be attacked. The villages of Blenheim and Lutzingen 
had been strongly palisadoed and entrenched. Marshal Tabard, 
who held the chief command, took his station at Blenheim : Prince 
Maximilian the Elector, and Marshal Mamin commanded on the 
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left. Tallard garrisoned Blenheim with twenty-six battalions oi 
French infantry, and twelve squadrons of French cavalry* Marsin 
and the Elector had twenty-two battalions of in fun tty, and thirty- 
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six squadrons of cavalry in front of the village of Lutzingen. The 
centre was occupied by fourteen battalions of infantry, including 
the celebrated Irish Brigade, These were posted in the little 
hamlet of Oberglau, which lies somewhat nearer to Lutzingen than 
to Blenheim, Eighty squadrons of cavalry and seven battalions of 
foot were ranged between Oberglau and Blenheim, Thus the French 
position was very strong at each extremity, but was comparatively 
weak in the centre. Tallard seems to have relied on the swampy 
state of the part of the valley that reaches from below Oberglau to 
Blenheim, for preventing any serious attack on this part of his line. 

The army of the Allies was formed into two great divisions : the 
largest being commanded by the Duke in person, and being 
destined to act against Tallard, while Prince Eugene led the other 
division, which consisted chiefly of cavalry, and was intended to 
oppose the enemy under Marsin and the Elector As they ap¬ 
proached the enemy, Marlborough's troops formed the left and the 
centre, while Eugene's formed the right of the entire army. Early 
in the morning of the 13th of August, the Allies left their own 
camp and marched towards the enemy, A thick haze covered the 
ground, and it was not until the allied right and centre had ad¬ 
vanced nearly within cannon-shot of the enemy that Tallard was 
aware of their approach. lie made his preparations with what 
haste he could, and about eight o'clock a heavy fire of artillery 
was opened from the French right on the advancing left wing 
of the British, Marlborough ordered up some of his batteries to 
reply to it, and while the columns that were to form the allied 
left and centre deployed, and took up their proper stations in 
the line, a warm cannonade was kept up by the guns on both 
sides, 

The ground which Eugene's columns had to traverse was pecu¬ 
liarly difficult, especially for the passage of the artillery ; and it was 
nearly mid-day before he could get his troops into line opposite to 
Lutzingen. During this interval, Marlborough ordered divine ser¬ 
vice to he performed by the chaplains at the head of each regiment; 
and then rode along the lines, and found both officers and men in 
the highest spirits, and waiting impatiently for the signal fur the 
the attack. At length an aide-de-camp galloped up from the right 
with the welcome news that Eugene was ready. Marlborough 
instantly sent Lord Cutts, with a strong brigade of infantry, to 
assault the village of Blenheim, while he himself led the main body 
down the eastward slope of the valley of the hlebel, and prepared 
to effect the passage of the stream. 

The assault on Blenheim, though bravely made, was repulsed 
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with severe loss ; and Marlborough, finding how strongly that 
village was garrisoned, desisted from any further attempts to carry 
it, and bent all his energies to breaking the enemy's line between 
Blenheim and Obeiglau. Some temporary bridges had been pre¬ 
pared, and planks and fascines had been collected; and by the aid 
of these, and a little stone bridge which crossed the Neb el, near a 
hamlet called Unterglau, that lay in the centre of the valley, Marl* 
borough succeeded in getting several squadrons across the Nehel, 
though it was divided into several branches, and the ground between 
them* was soft, and in places, little better than a mere marsh. But 
the French artillery was not idle. The cannon balls plunged in¬ 
cessantly among the advancing squadrons of the allies; and bodies 
of French cavalry rode frequently down from the western ridge, to 
charge them before they had time to form on the firm ground. It 
was only by supporting his men by fresh troops, and by bringing 
up infantry> who checked the advance of the enemy's horse by 
their steady fire, that Marlborough was able to save his army in 
this quarter from a repulse, which, following the failure of the 
attack upon Blenheim, would probably have been fatal to the 
Allies. By degrees, his cavalry straggled over the blood-stained 
streams ; the infantry were also now brought across, so as to keep 
in check the French troops who held Blenheim, and who, when no 
longer assailed in front, had begun to attack the Allies on their lelt 
with considerable effect. 

Marlborough had thus at last succeeded in drawing up the whole 
left wing of his army beyond the Nebel, and w r as about to press 
forward with it, when lie was called away to another part of the 
field by a disaster that had befallen his centre, The Prince of 
Holstein-Beck had, with eleven Hanoverian battalions, passed the 
Nebel opposite to Oberglau, when he was charged and utterly 
routed by the Irish brigade which held that village. The Irish 
drove the Hanoverians back with heavy slaughter, bloke com¬ 
pletely through the line of the Allies, and nearly achieved a 
success as brilliant as that which the same brigade afterwards 
gained at Fontenoy. But at Blenheim their ardour in pursuit led 
them too far, Marlborough came up in person, and dashed in 
upon their exposed flank with some squadrons of British cavalry. 
Th& Irish reeled back, and as they strove to regain the height of 
Oberglau, their column was raked through and through by the fire 
of three battalions of the Allies, which Marlborough had sum¬ 
moned up from the reserve. Marlborough having re-established 
the order and communication of the Allies in this quarter, now, as 
be returned to his own left wing, sent to learn how bis colleague 
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fared against Margin and the Elector, and to inform Eugene of big 
own success. 

Eugene had hitherto not been equally fortunate. He had made 
three attacks on the enemy opposed to him, and had been thrice 
driven back. It was only by his own desperate personal exertions, 
and the remarkable steadiness of the regiments of Prussian infantry 
which were under him, that be was able to save his wing from 
being totally defeated. Put it was on the southern part°of the 
battle-field, on the ground which Marlborough had won beyond 
the Hebei with such difficulty, that the crisis of the battle was to 
be decided. 

Like Hannibal, Marlborough relied principally on his cavalry 
for achieving his decisive successes, and it was by his cavalry that 
Blenheim, the greatest of his victories, was won. The battle had 
lasted til] live in the afternoon. Marlborough had now eight 
thousand horsemen drawn up in two lines, and in the most perfect 
order tor a general attack on the enemy’s line along the space 
between Blenheim and Oberglau. The infantry was drawn up in 
battalions in their rear, so as to support them if repulsed, and to 
keep in check the large masses of the French that still occupied 
the village of Blenheim. Tallard now interlaced his squadrons of 
cavalry with battalions of infantry ; and Mail borough, by a corre¬ 
sponding movement, brought several regiments of infantry, and 
some pieces of artillery, to his front line, at intervals between the 
bodies of horse, A little after five, Marlborough commenced the 
decisive movement, and the allied cavalry, strengthened and sup- 
ported by foot and guns, advanced slowly from the lower ground 
near the Hebei up the slope to where the French cavalry, ten 
thousand strong, awaited them. On riding over the summit of the 
acclivity, the Allies were received with so hot a fire from the 
French artillery and small arms, that at first the cavalry recoiled, 
hut without abandoning the high ground. The guns and the 
infantry which they had brought with them, maintained the contest 
with spirit and effect. The French fire seemed to slacken, 'Marl¬ 
borough instantly ordered a charge along the line. The allied 
cavalry galloped forward at the enemy's squadrons, and the hearts 
of the French horsemen failed them. Discharging their carbines 
at an {the distance, they wheeled round and spurred from the field, 
leaving the nine infantry battalions of their comrades to be ridden 
down by the torrent of the allied cavalry. The battle was now 
won, Tallard and Marsin, severed from each other, thought only 
of retreat Tallard drew up the squadrons of horse which he had 
left, in a line extended towards Blenheim, and sent orders to the 
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infantry in that village to leave and join Mm without delay* But 
long ere his orders could he obeyed, the conquering squadrons of 
Marlborough had wheeled to the left and thundered down on the 
feeble army of the French marshal* Part of the force which 
Tallard had drawn up for this last effort was driven into the 
Panube; part ded with their general to .the village of Sonderheiin, 
where they were soon surrounded by the victorious Allies, and 
compelled to surrender. Meanwhile, Eugene had renewed his 
attack upon the Gallo-Bavarian left, and Marsin, finding liis cob 
league utterly routed, and his own right dank uncovered, prepared 
to retreat* He and the Elector succeeded in w it lid rawing a con¬ 
siderable part of theiT troops in tolerable order to iJillingen; hut 
the large body of French who garrisoned Blenheim were left 
exposed to certain destruction* Marlborough speedily occupied all 
the outlets from the village with his victorious troops, and then, 
collecting his artillery round it, he commenced a cannonade that 
speedily would have destroyed Blenheim itself and all who were 
in it* Alter several gallant but unsuccessful attempts to cut their 
way through the Allies, the French in Blenheim were at length 
compelled to surrender at discretion ; and twenty-four battalions, 
and twelve squadrons, with all their officers, laid down their arms, 
and became the captives of Marlborough, 

u Such,” says Vultaire, “ was the celebrated battle, which the 
French call the battle of Hochstet, the Germans Plentlieim, and 
the English Blenheim, The conquerors had about five thousand 
killed, and eight thousand wounded, the greater part being on the 
side of Prince Eugene. The French army was almost entirely 
destroyed : of sixty thousand men, so long victorious, there never 
reassembled more than twenty thousand effective. About twelve 
thousand killed, fourteen thousand prisoners, all the cannon, a 
prodigious number of colours and standards, all the tents and 
equipages, the general of the army, and one thousand two hundred 
officers of mark, in the power of the conqueror, signalised that 
day! ” 

Him, Landau, Treves, and Traerbaeh surrendered to tlie allies 
before the close of the year* Bavaria submitted to the emperor, 
and the Hungarians laid down their arms* Germany was com¬ 
pletely delivered from France; and the military ascendancy of the 
arms of the Allies was completely established. Throughout the 
rest of the war Louis fought only in defence, Blenheim had 
dissipated for ever his once proud visions of* almost universal 
cunquesu 
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SYNOPSIS OF EVENTS BETWEEN THE BATTLE OF BLENHEIM, 
1704, AND THE BATTLE OF PULTOWA, 1709, 

AD. 1705. Tlie Archduke Charles lands in Spain with a small 
English army under Lord Peterborough, who takes Barcelona, 

1700. Marlborough’s victory at Katuilies. 

1707, The English army in Spain is defeated at tho battle of 
Almanza, 

t708, Marlborough’s victory at Oudenarde. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE BATTLE OF PULTOWA, 17 09, 

“ Dread Paltowa's day, 

When fortune left the royal Swede, 

Around a slaughtered army lay, 

No more to combat and to bleed. 

The power and fortune of the war 

Had passed to the triumphant Czar*”— Byiion. 

Napoleon prophesied at Si Helena, that all Europe would soon 
he either Cossack or Republican, Four years ago, the fulfilment 
of the last of these alternatives appeared most probable. Rut the 
democratic movements of 1848 were sternly repressed in 1849, 
The absolute authority of a single ruler, and the austere stillness 
of martial law, are now paramount in the capitals of the continent, 
which lately owned no sovereignty save the wiH of the multitude; 
and where that which the democrat calls his sacred right of in* 
surrection, was so loudly asserted and so often fiercely enforced. 
Many causes have contributed to bring about this reaction, hut the 
most effective and the most permanent have been Russian influence 
and Russian arms. Russia is now the avowed and acknowledged 
champion of Monarchy against Democracy of constituted autho¬ 
rity, however acquired, against revolution and change for whatever 
purpose desired ;—of the imperial supremacy of strong states over 
their weaker neighbours against all claims for political independency 
and all striving for separate nationality. She has crushed the heroic 
Hungarians ; and Austria, for whom nominally she crushed them, 
is now one of her dependents. Whether the rumours of her being 
about to engage in fresh enterprises be well or ill founded, it is 
certain that recent events must have fearfully augmented the power 
of the Muscovite empire, which, even previously, had been the 
object of well-founded anxiety to all Western Europe. 

It was truly stated, twelve years ago, that “ the acquisitions 
which Russia has made within the [then] last sixty-four years, arc* 
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equal in extent and importance to the whole empire she had in 
Europe before that time ; that the acquisitions she has made from 
Sweden are greater than what remains of that ancient kingdom ; 
that her acquisitions from Poland are as large as the whole Austrian 
empire ■ that the territory she has wrested from Turkey in Europe 
is equal to the dominions of Prussia, exclusive of her Rhenish 
provinces; and that her acquisitions from Turkey in Asia are equal 
in extent to all the smaller states of Germany, the Rhenish pro¬ 
vinces of Prussia, Belgium, and Holland taken together; that the 
country she has conquered from Persia is about the size of England; 
that her acquisitions in Tartary have an area equal to Turkey in 
Europe, Greece, Italy, and Spain, In sixty-four years she lias 
advanced her frontier eight hundred and fifty miles towards Vienna, 
Berlin, Dresden, Munich, and Paris; she has approached four 
hundred and fifty miles nearer to Constantinople; she has pos¬ 
sessed herself of the capital of Poland, and has advanced to within 
a few miles of the capital of Sweden, from which, when Peter the 
Great mounted the throne, her frontier was distant three hundred 
miles. Since that time she has stretched herself forward about 
one thousand miles towards India, and the same distance towards 
the capital of Persia. 1 ’ 1 

Such, at that period, had been the recent aggrandisement of 
Russia; and the events of the last few years, by weakening and 
disuniting all her European neighbours, have immeasurably aug¬ 
mented the relative superiority of the Muscovite empire over all the 
other continental powers. 

With a population exceeding sixty millions, all implicitly obeying 
the impulse of a single ruling mind; with a territorial area of six 
millions and a half of square miles; with a standing army eight 
hundred thousand strong; with powerful fleets on the Baltic and 
Black Seas; with a skilful host of diplomatic agents planted in 
every court, and among every tribe; with th j confidence which 
unexpected success creates, and the sagacity which long experience 
fosters, Russia now grasps with an armed right hand the tangled 
thread of European politics, and issues her mandate as the arbh 
tress of the movements of the age. Yet a century and a half have 
hardly elapsed since she was first recognised as a member of the 
drama of modern European history,—previously to the battle of 
Pultowa, Russia played no part. Charles V. and his great rival, 
our Elizabeth and her adversary Philip of Spain, the Guises, Sully, 
Richelieu, Cromwell, De Witt, William of Orange, and the other 
leading spirits of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, thought 
J Progress of Russia in Ule f.ast, p. 142, 
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no more about the Muscovite Czar than we now think about the 
King of Thnbnctoo. Even as late as 1735, Lord Rolingbroke, in 
his admirable ct Letters on History/ 1 speaks of the history of the 
Muscovites, as having no relation to the knowledge which a 
practical English statesman ought to acquire. 1 It may be doubted 
whether a cabinet council often takes place now in our Foreign 
Office, without Russia being uppermost in every English states in a ids 
thoughts, 

But though Russia remained thus long unheeded amid her snows, 
there was a northern power, the influence of which was acknow¬ 
ledged in the principal European quarrels, and whose good will was 
sedulously courted by many of the boldest chiefs and ablest coun¬ 
cillors of the leading states. This was Sweden; Sweden, on whose 
ruins Russia has risen; but whose ascendancy over her semi- 
barbarous neighbours was complete, until tbe fatal battle that now 
forms our subject. 

As early as 1542 France had sought the alliance of Sweden to 
aid her in her struggle against Charles Y, And the name of Gustavus 
Adolphus is of itself sufficient to remind us, that in the great 
contest ffir religious liberty, of which Germany was for thirty years 
the arena, it was Sweden that rescued the falling cause of Pro¬ 
testantism; and it was Sweden that principally dictated the re¬ 
modelling of the European state-system‘at the peace of Westphalia, 

h roui the proud pre-eminence in which the valour of the Lion 
of the North,” and of Tors tens ton, Pannier, Wrangel, and the other 
generals of Gustavos, guided by the wisdom of Oxenstiern, had 
placed Sweden, the defeat of Charles XII* at Pul Iowa hurled her 
down at once and for ever. Tier efforts during the wars of the 
French revolution to assume a leading part in European politics, 
met with instant discomfiture, and almost provoked derision. But 
the Sweden, whose sceptre was bequeathed to Christina, and whose 
alliance Cromwell valued so highly, was a different power from the 
Sweden of the present day, Finland, Ingria, Livonia, Esthonia, 
Larch u, and other districts east of the Baltic, then were Swedish 
provinces ; and the possession of Pomerania, Rugen, and Bremen, 
made her an important member of tbe Germanic empire. These 
territories are now all reft from her ; and the most valuable of them 
form the staple of her victorious rivals strength* Could she resume 
them, could the Sweden of 1648 be reconstructed, we should have 
a firshclass Scandinavian State in the North, well qualified to main¬ 
tain the balance of power, and check the progress of Russia ; whose 

1 Bolingbroke's Works, voL ii. p* 374, In the same page he observes how 
Sweden had often turned her arms southwards with prodigious effect. 
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power, indeed, never could have become formidable to Europe, save 
by Sweden becoming weak* 

Tbe decisive triumph of Russia over Sweden at Pultowa was 
therefore all-important to the world, on account of what it over¬ 
threw as well as for what it established ; and it is the more deeply 
interesting because it was not merely the crisis of a struggle between 
two states, but it was a trial of strength between two great races of 
mankind. We must bear in mind, that while the Swedes, like the 
English, the Dutch, and others, belong to the Germanic race, the 
Russians are a Sclavonic people. Nations of Sclavonian origin have 
Long occupied the greater part of Europe eastward of the Vistula, and 
the populations also of Bohemia, Croatia, Servia, Dalmatia, and other 
important regions westward of that river, are Sclavonic. In the 
long and varied conflicts between them and the Germanic nations 
that adjoin them, the Germanic race had, before Pultowa, almost 
ahvays maintained a superiority. With the single bat important 
exception of Poland, no Sclavonic state had made any considerable 
figure in history before the time when Peter the Great won his 
great victory over the Swedish king. 1 What Russia has done since 
that time we know and we feel. And some of the wisest and best 
men of our own age and nation, who have watched with deepest 
care the annals and the destinies of humanity, have believed that 
the Sclavonic element in the population of Europe has as yet only 
partially developed its powers: that, while other races of mankind 
(our own, the Germanic, included) have exhausted their creative 
energies, and completed their allotted achievements, the Sclavonic 
race has yet a great career to run : and that the narrative of 
Sclavonic ascendancy is the remaining page that will conclude the 
history of the world, 2 

Let it not be supposed that in thus regarding the primary 
triumph of Russia over Sweden as a victory of the Sclavonic over 
the Germanic race, we are dealing with matters of mere ethnological 
pedantry, or with themes of mere speculative curiosity* The fact 
that Russia is a Sclavonic empire, is a fact of immense practical 
indue nee at the present moment. Half the inhabitants of the 
Austrian empire are Sclavoniaru The population of the larger part 
of Turkey in Europe is of the same race. Silesia, Posen, aud other 
parts of the Prussian dominions are principally Sclavonic. And 
during late years an enthusiastic zeal for blending all Slavonians 
into one great united Sclavonic empire, has been growing up in these 
countries, which, however we may deride its principle, is not the lea* 

i The Hussite wars may, perhaps, entitle Bohemia to he distinguished, 

% See Arnold's Lectures on Modern History, pp, 36—39. 
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real and active, and of which Russia, as the head and champion of 
the Sclavonic race, knows well how to take her advantage. 1 

It is a singular fact that Russia owes her very name to a band of 
Swedish invaders who conquered her a thousand years ago. They 
were soon absorbed in the Sclavonic population, and every trace of 
the Swedish character bad disappeared in Russia for many centuries 
before her invasion by Charles XII. She was long the victim 
and the slave of the Tartars; and for many considerable periods 
of years the Poles held her in subjugation. Indeed, if we except 
the expeditions of some of the early Russian chiefs against 
Byzantium, and the reign of Ivan Vasilovitcb, the history of 
Russia before the time of Peter the Great is one long tale of suffer¬ 
ing and degradation. 

But whatever may have been the amount of national injuries 
that she sustained from Swede, from Tartar, or from Pole in the 
ages of her weakness, she lias certainly retaliated ten-fold during 
the century and a ha)f of her strength. Her rapid transition at 

x “ The idea of Panslavism had a purtdy literary origin* Tt was started by 
Eollar, a Protestant clergyman of the Sclavonic congregation at Pesth, in 
Hungary, who wished to establish a national literature, by circulating all 
works, written in the various Sclavonic dialects, through every country where 
any of them are spoken. He suggested, that all the Sclavonic literati should 
become acquainted with the sister dialects, so that a Bohemia*, or other work, 
mi^ht be read on the shores of the Adriatic, as well as on the banks of the 
Volga, or any other place where a Sclavonic language was spoken ; by which 
means an extensive literature might be created, tending to advance knowledge 
in all Sclavonic countries; and he supported his arguments by observing, 
that the dialects of ancient Greece differed from each other, like those of Ins 
own language, and yet that they formed only one Hellenic literature The 
idea of an intellectual union of all those nations naturally led to that of a 
political one; and the Slavonians, seeing that their numbers amounted to 
about one-third part of the whole population of Europe, and occupied £gra 
than half its territory, began to be sensible that they might claim for them- 
selves a position, to which they had not hitherto aspired, 

“ The opinion gained ground ; and the question now is, whether the Sckvo- 
mans can lorm a nation independent of Russia ; or whether they ought to rest 
satisfied m being part of one great race, with the most powerful member of it 
as their clnei. Ihe latter, indeed, is gaining ground amongst them : and some 
teles are disposed to attribute their sufferings to the arbitrary will of the 
Czar, without extending the blame to the Kussians themselves. * These begin 
to think that, if they cannot exist as Poles, the best thing to be done is to rest 
satisfied with a position in the Sclavonic empire, anti they hope that, when 
once they give up the idea of restoring their country, Russia may grant some 
concessions to their separate nationality. 

Ihe same idea has been put forward by writers in the Russian interest; 
great efforts are making among other Sclavonic people, to induce them to 
look upon Russia as their future head ; and she lias already gained considerable 
mlluence over the Sclavonic populations of Turkey/*—- Wilkinson Dulmatiti* 
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the commen cement of that period from being the prey of every 
conqueror to being the conqueror of all with, whom she comes into 
contact, to being the oppressor instead of the oppressed, is almost 
without a parallel in the history of nations. It was tho work of a 
single ruler; who, himself without education, promoted science and 
literature among barbaric millions \ who gave them fleets, commerce, 
arts, and arms ; who, at Pultowa, taught them to face and beat the 
previously invincible Swedes : and who made stubborn valour, and 
implicit subordination, from that time forth the distinguishing 
characteristics of the Russian soldiery, which had before his time 
been a mere disorderly and irresolute rabble, 

the career of Philip of Maced on resembles most nearly that of 
Wie great Muscovite Czar: hut there is this important difference, that 
Philip bad, while young, received in Southern Greece the best edu¬ 
cation in all matters of peace and war that the a blast philosophers 
and generals of the age could bestow, Peter was brought up among 
barbarians, and in barbaric ignorance. He strove to remedy this 
when a grown man, by leaving all the temptations to idleness and 
sensuality, which his court offered, and by seeking instruction 
abroad. He laboured with his own hands as a common artisan in 
Holland and in England, that he might return and teach his 
subjects how ships, commerce, and civilization could be acquired. 
There is a degree of heroism here superior to anything that we 
know of in the Macedonian king. But Philip's consolidation of 
the long disunited Macedonian empire,—his raising a people which 
he found the scorn of their civilized southern neighbours, to be 
their dread,—his organization of a brave and well-disciplined army 
instead of a disorderly militia,—his creation of a maritime force" 
and lus systematic skill in acquiring and improving sea-ports 
and arsenals,—his patient tenacity of purpose under reverses,—bis 
personal bravery,—and even his proneness to coarse amusements 
and pleasures,—all mark him out as the prototype of the imperial 
rounder ot the Russian power* In justice, however, to the ancient 
hero, it ought to be added, that we find in the history of Philip 
no examples of that savage cruelty which deforms so grievously 
the character of Peter tbe Great, 

In considering the effects of the overthrow which the Swedish 
arms sustained at Pultowa, and in speculating on the probable 
consequences that would have followed if the invaders had been 
successful, we must not only bear in mind the wretched state in 
which Peter found Russia at his accession, compared with her 
present grandeur, but we must also keep in view tbe fact, that, at 
the time when Pultowa was fought, his reforms were yet incomplete, 
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and his new institutions immature* He had broken up the old 
Russia j and the New Russia, which he ultimately created, was still 
in embryo* Had he been crushed at Pultowa, bis mighty schemes 
would have been buried with him; and (to use the words of Vol¬ 
taire) <( the most extensive empire in the world would have relapsed 
into the chaos from which it had been so lately taken*” It is this 
fact that makes the repulse of Charles XII. the critical point in the 
fortunes of Russia. The danger which she incurred a century after¬ 
wards from her invasion by Napoleon was in reality far less than 
her peril when Charles attacked her;'though the French Emperor, 
as a military genius, was infinitely superior to the Swedish King, 
and led a host against her, compared with which the armies of 
Charles seem almost insignificant Rut, as Fouchd well warned his 
imperial master, when he vainly endeavoured to dissuade him from his 
disastrous expedition against the empire of the Czars, the difference 
between the Russia of 1812 and the Russia of 1709 was greater, 
than the disparity between the power of Charles and the might of 
Napoleon* “ If that heroic king,” said Fouch6, “ had not, like 
your imperial Majesty, half Europe in arms to back him, neither 
had his opponent, the Czar Peter, 400,000 soldiers, and 50,000 
Cossacks.” The historians, who describe the state of the Muscovite 
empire when revolutionary and imperial France encountered it, 
narrate with truth and justice, how K at the epoch of the French 
Revolution this immense empire, comprehending nearly half of 
Europe and Asia within its dominions, inhabited by a patient and 
indomitable race, ever ready to exchange the luxury and adventure 
of the south for the hardships and monotony of the north, was daily 
becoming more formidable to the liberties of Europe, The Russian 
infantry had then long been celebrated for its immoveable firmness. 
Her immense population, amounting then in Europe alone to nearly 
thirty-five millions, afforded an inexhaustible supply of men. Her 
soldiers, inured to beat and cold from their infancy, and actuated 
by a blind devotion to their Czar, united the steady valour of the 
English to the impetuous energy of the French troops*” 1 So, also, 
we read how the haughty aggressions of Bonaparte “ went to excite 
a national feeling, from the banks of the Borysthenes to the wall of 
China, and to unite against him the wild and uncivilized inha* 
bitants of an extended empire, possessed by a love to their religion, 
their government, and their country, and having a character of stern 
devotion, which he was incapable of estimating * 1 ’ 2 But the Russia 
of 1709 had no such forces to oppose to an assailant* Her whole 
population then was below sixteen millions \ and, what is far mme 
1 Alison. 2 Scott’s Life of 
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important, tins population had neither acquired military spirit, nor 
strong nationality; nor was it united in loyal attachment to its 
ruler. 

Peter had wisely abolished the old regular troops of the empire, 
the Strelitzes; hut the forces which he had raised in their stead on 
a new aud foreign plan, and principally officered with foreigners, 
had, before the Swedish invasion, given no proof that they could be 
relied oru In numerous encounters with the Swedes, Peter's sol¬ 
diery had run like sheep before inferior numbers. Great discontent, 
also, had been excited among all classes of the community by the 
arbitrary changes which their great emperor introduced, many of 
which clashed with the most cherished national prejudices of his 
subjects. A career of victory and prosperity had not yet raised 
Peter above the reach of that disaffection, hot had superstitious 
obedience to the Czar yet become the characteristic of the Muscovite 
mind. The victorious occupation of Moscow by Charles XIX. would 
have quelled the Russian nation as effectually, as had been tbe case 
when Baton Khan, aud other ancient invaders, captured the capital 
of primitive Muscovy. How little such a triumph could effect 
towards subduing modern Russia, the fate of Napoleon demon¬ 
strated at once and for ever. 

The characler of Charles XII has been a favourite theme with 
historians, moralists, philosophers, aud poets. Rut it is his military 
conduct during the campaign in Russia that alone requires comment 
here. Napoleon, in the memoirs dictated by him at St. Helena, has 
given us a systematic criticism on that, among other celebrated 
campaigns, his own Russian campaign included. He labours hard 
to prove that he himself observed all the true principles of offensive 
war: and probably his censures of Charles's generalship were rather 
highly coloured, for the sake of making his own military skill stand 
out In more favourable relief Yet, after making all allowances, we 
must admit the force of Napoleon's strictures on Charles's tactics, 
and own that his judgment, though severe, is correct, when lie 
pronounces that the Swedish king, unlike his great predecessor 
Gustavos, knew nothing of the art of war, and was nothing more 
than a brave and intrepid soldier. Such, however, was not the 
light in which Charles was regarded by his contemporaries at the 
commencement of his Russian expedition. His numerous victories 
his daring and resolute spirit, combined with the ancient renown 
of the Swedish arms, then iilled aU Europe with admiration aud 
anxiety. As Johnson expresses it, his name was then one at which 
the world grew pale. Even Louis le Grand earnestly solicited his 
assistance; and our own Marlborough, then in the full career of his 
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victories, was specially sent by the English court to the camp of 
Charles, to propitiate the hero of the north in favour of the cause 
of the allies, and to prevent the Swedish sword from being flung 
into the scale in the French king’s favour. But Charles at that 
time was solely bent on dethroning the sovereign of Russia, as he 
had already dethroned the sovereign of Poland, and all Europe 
fully believed that he would entirely crush the Czar, and dictate 
conditions of peace in the Kremlin. 1 Charles himself looked on 
success as a matter of certainty ; and the romantic extravagance of 
his views was continually increasing. u One year, he thought, 
would suffice for the conquest of Kussia* The court of Kome was 
next to feci his vengeance, as the pope had dared to oppose the 
concession of religious liberty to the Silesian Protestants. No 
enterprise at that time appeared impossible to him* He had even 
dispatched several officers privately into Asia and Egypt, ta take 
plans of the towns, and examine into the strength and resources of 
those countries /’ 2 

Napoleon thus epitomises the earlier operations of Charles’s 
invasion of Kussia 

tl That prince set out from his camp at Aldstadfe, near Leipsic, 
in September 1707, at the head of 45,000 men, and traversed 
Poland; 20.000 men, under Count Lewenhaupt, disembarked at 
Riga; and 15,000 were in Finland* He was therefore in a con¬ 
dition to have brought together 80,000 of the best troops in the 
world. He left 10,000 men at Warsaw to guard King Stanislaus, 
and in January 1708, arrived at Grodno, where he wintered* In 
June, he crossed the forest of Minsk, and presented himself before 
Borisov ; forced the Russian army, which occupied the left bank 
of the Reresina; defeated 20,000 Russians who were strongly 
entrenched behind marshes ; passed the Borysthenes at Mohiloev, 
and vanquished a corps of 10,000 Muscovites near Smolensko, on 
the 22d of September* He v T as now advanced to the coniines oi 
Lithuania, and was about to enter Russia Proper : the Czar, alarmed 
at his approach, made him proposals of peace, tip to this time all 
his movements were conformable to rule, and his communications 
were well secured. lie was master of Poland and Riga, and only 
ten days’ march distant from Moscow ; and it is probable that he 
would have reached that capital, had he not quitted the high road 
thither, and directed his steps towards the Ukraine, in order to 
form a junction with Mazeppa, who brought him only 6,000 men* 

1 Voltaire attests, from personal inspection of the letters of several public 
ministers lo their respective courts, that such was the general expectation. 

2 Orighton's Scandinavia* 
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By this movement his line of operations, beginning at Sweden, 
exposed his hank to Russia for a distance of four hundred leagues, 
and he was unable to protect it, or to receive either reinforcements 
or assistance/’ 

Napoleon severely censures this neglect of one of the great rules 
of war. lie points out that Charles had not organized his war 
like Hannibal, on the principle of relinquishing all communications 
with home, keeping all his forces concentrated, and creating a base 
of operations in the conquered country. Such had been the hold 
system of the Carthaginian general; but Charles acted on no such 
principle, inasmuch as he caused Lewenhaupt, one of his generals 
who commanded a considerable detachment, and escorted a most 
important convoy, to follow him at a distance of twelve days’ march. 
By this dislocation of his forces he exposed Lewenhaupt to be 
overwhelmed separately by the full force of the enemy, and deprived 
the troops under his own command of the aid which that general’s 
men and stores might have afforded, at the very crisis of the 
campaign. 

The Czar had collected an army of about a hundred thousand 
effective men ; and though the Swedes, in the beginning of the in¬ 
vasion, were successful in every encounter, the Russian troops were 
gradually acquiring discipline ; and Peter and his officers were learn¬ 
ing generalship from their victors, as the Thebans of old learned 
it from the Spartans. When Lewenhaupt, in the October of 1708, 
was striving to join Charles in the Ukraine, the Czar suddenly 
attacked him near the Borysthenes with an overwhelming force of 
fifty thousand Russians. Lewenhaupt fought bravely for three 
days, and succeeded in cutting his way through the enemy, with 
about four thousand of his men, to where Charles awaited him 
near the river Desna; hut upwards of eight thousand Swedes fell 
in these battles ; Lewenhaupt’s cannon and ammunition were aban¬ 
doned; and the whole of his important convoy of provisions, on 
which. Charles and his half-starved troops were relying, fell into the 
enemy’s 1 lands. Charles was compelled to remain in the Ukraine 
during the winter; but in the spring of 1709 he moved forward 
towards Moscow, and invested the fortified town of R allow a, on 
the river Yurskla, a place w T here the Czar had stored up large 
supplies of provisions and military stores, and which commanded 
the roads leading towards Moscow. The possession of this place 
would have given Charles the means of supplying all the wants of 
his suffering army, and would also have furnished him with a secure 
base of operations for his advance against the Muscovite capital 
The siege was therefore hotly pressed by the Swedes; the garrison 
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resisted obstinately; and the Czar, feeling the importance of saving 
the town, advanced in June to its redid, at the head of an army 
from fifty to sixty thousand strong. 

Both sovereigns now prepared for the general action, which each 
perceived to be inevitable, and which each felt would be decisive 
of his own and of his country’s destiny* The Czar, by some 
masterly manoeuvres, crossed the Yorskla, and posted his army on 
the same side of that river with the besiegers, but a little higher 
up. The Vorskla falls into the Boiysthenes about fifteen leagues 
below Pultowa, and the Czar arranged his forces in two lines, 
stretching from one river towards the other ; so that if the Swedes 
attacked him and were repulsed, they would be driven backwards 
into the acute angle formed by the two streams at their junction* 
He fortified these lines with several redoubts, lined with heavy 
artillery ; and his troops, both horse and foot, were in the best 
possible condition, and amply provided with stores and ammunition, 
Charles's forces were about twenty-four thousand strong. But not 
more than half of these were Swedes ; so much had battle, famine, 
fatigue, and the deadly frosts of Russia, thinned the gallant bands 
which the Swedish king and Lewenhaupt had led to the Ukraine. 
The other twelve thousand men under Charles were Cossacks and 
Wallachians, who had joined him in that country. On hearing 
that the Czar was about to attack him, he deemed that his dig a By 
required that he himself should be the assailant; and leading Ids 
army out of their entrenched lines before the town, he advanced 
with them against the Russian redoubts. 

He had been severely wounded in the foot in a skirmish a few 
days before ; and was borne in a litter along the ranks, into the 
thick of the fight Notwithstanding the fearful disparity of 
numbers and disadvantage of position, the Swedes never showed 
their ancient valour more nobly than on that dreadful day. Nor 
do their Cossack and Wallachian allies seem to have been unworthy 
of fighting side by side with Charles’s veterans* Two of the 
Russian redoubts were actually entered, and tbe Swedish infantry 
began to raise the cry of victory. But on the other side, neither 
general nor soldiers flinched in their duty* The Russian can¬ 
nonade and musketry were kept up; fresh masses of defenders 
were poured into the fortifications, and at length the exhausted 
remnants of the Swedish columns recoiled from the blood-stained 
redoubts. Then the Czar led the infantry and cavalry of his first 
Hue outside the works, drew them up steadily and skilfully, a3id 
the action was renewed along the whole fronts of the two annies 
on the open ground* Each sovereign exposed his life freely iu the 
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world-winning tattle; and on each side the troops fought obsti¬ 
nately and eagerly under their ruler’s eye. It was not till two 
hours from the commencement of the action that, overpowered by 
numbers, the hitherto invincible Swedes gave way. All was then 
hopeless disorder and irreparable rout. Driven downward to where 
the rivers join, the fugitive Swedes surrendered to their victorious 
pursuers, or perished in the waters of the Borysthenes. Only a 
few hundreds swam that river with their king and the Cossack 
Mazeppa, and escaped into the Turkish territory. Nearly ten 
thousand lay killed and wounded in the redoubts and on the field 
of battle, 

In the joy of his heart the Czar exclaimed, when the strife was 
over, “ That the son of the morning had fallen from heaven ; and 
that the foundations of St. Petersburg at length stood firm; 1 
Even on that battle-field, near the Ukraine, the Russian emperoRs 
first thoughts were of conquests and aggrandisement on tlie Baltic. 
The peace of Nystadt, which transferred the fairest provinces of 
Sweden to Russia, ratified the judgment of battle which was pro¬ 
nounced at Pultowa, Attacks on Turkey and Persia by Russia 
commenced almost directly after that victory. And though the 
Czar failed in his first attempts against the Sultan, the successors 
of Peter have, one and ail, carried on an uniformly aggressive and 
uniformly successful system of policy against Turkey, and against 
every other state, Asiatic as well as European, which has had the 
misfortune of having Russia for a neighbour. 

Orators and authors, who have discussed the progress of Russia, 
have often alluded to the similitude between the modern extension 
of the Muscovite empire and the extension of the Roman dominions 
in ancient times. But attention has scarcely been drawn to the 
closeness of the parallel between conquering Russia and conquering 
Rome, not only in the extent of conquests, but in the means of 
effecting conquest. The history of Rome during the century and a 
half which followed the close of the second Punic war, and during 
which her largest acquisitions of territory were made, should be 
minutely compared with the history of^Russia for the last one 
hundred and fifty years. The main points of similitude can only 
be indicated in these pages; but they deserve the fullest con¬ 
sideration. Above all, the sixth chapter of Montesquieu’s great 
treatise on Romo, the chapter 11 De la conduite quo lei Romaim 
tinrent pour soumeUre les peuplex” should be carefully studied by 
every one who watches the career and policy of Russia, The 
classic scholar will remember the statecraft of the Roman Senate, 
which took care in every foreign war to appear in the character oi 
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a Protector. Thus Rome protected the Italians, and the Greek 
cities, against M ace don; she protected Rithyma, and other small 
Asiatic states, against the Syrian kings ; she protected Rumidia 
against Cartilage ; and in numerous other instances assumed the 
same specious character. But, “ Woe to tlie people whose liberty 
depends on tiie continued forbearance of an over-mighty protector," 1 
Every state which Rome protected was ultimately subjugated and 
absorbed by her* And Russia has been the protector of Poland,— 
the protector of the Crimea,—the protector of Courland,—the pro¬ 
tector of Georgia, Immeritia, Mingrelia, the Teller hessian and 
Caucasian tribes. She has first protected, and then appropriated 
them all. She protects Moldavia anti Walla* hi a. A few years 
ago she became the protector of Turkey from Meheinefc Ali; and 
since the summer of 1849 she bus made herself the protector of 
Austria. 

When the partisans of Russia speak of the disinterestedness 
with which she withdrew her protecting troops from Constantinople, 
and from Hungary, let us here also mark the ominous exactness of 
the parallel between her and Rome, While the ancient world yet 
contained a number of independent states, w r hich might have made 
a formidable league against Rome if she had alarmed them by 
openly avowing her ambitions schemes, Romo's favourite policy 
was seeming disinterestedness and moderation. Alter her first war 
against Philip, after that against Antioch us, and many others, vic¬ 
torious Rome promptly withdrew her troops from the territories 
which they occupied She affected to employ her arms only for 
the good of othersj but, when the favourable moment came, she 
always found a pretext for marching her legions hack into each 
coveted district, and making it a Roman province. Rear, not 
moderation, is the only effective check on the ambition of such 
powers as Ancient Rome and Modern Russia, The amount of 
that fear depends on the amount of timely vigilance and energy 
which other states choose to employ against the common enemy of 
their freedom and national independence. 


1 Malkin's Jlistovy of Greece. 
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SYNOPSIS OF EVENTS BETWEEN THE BATTLE OF FULTOWA, 1709, 
AND THE DEFEAT OF BUTtGOYNE AT SAHATOGA, 1777 , 

ab. 1713, Treaty of Utrecht, Philip is left by it in possession 
of the throne ot Spain. But Naples, Milan, the Spanish territories 
on the Tuscan coast, the Spanish Netherlands, and some parts of 
the French Netherlands, are given to Austria. France cedes to 
England, Hudson's Bay and Straits, the Island of St, Christopher, 
Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland in America, Spain cedes to Eng¬ 
land Gibraltar and Minorca, which the English had taken during 
the war. The King of Prussia and the Duke of Savoy both obtain 
considerable additions of territory to their dominions. 

1714. Death of Queen Anne. The House of Hanover begins to 
reign in England. A rebellion in favour of the Stuarts is put down* 
Death of Louis XIY. 

1718. Charles XII. killed at the siege of Frederick shall, 

1725. Death of Peter the Great of Russia. 

1740, Frederick TL, King of Prussia, begins his reign. He 
attacks the Austrian dominions, and conquers Silesia. 

1743, War between France and England. 

1743, Victory of the English at Dettingen, 

1745. Victory of the French at Fontenoy, Rebellion in Scot¬ 
land in favour of the House of Stuart: finally quelled by the battle 
of Culloden in the next year, 

1748. Peace of Alx-la-Chapelle. 

1756—1763. The Seven Years* War, during which Prussia 
makes an heroic resistance against the armies of Austria, Russia, 
and France. England, under the administration of the elder Pitt 
(afterwards Lord Chatham), takes a glorious part in the war in 
opposition to France and Spain. Wolfe wins til© battle of Quebec, 
and the English conquer Canada, Cape Breton, and St, John. 
Clive begins his career of conquest in India. Cuba Is taken by 
the English from Spain. 

1763. Treaty of Paris: which leaves the power of Prussia 
increased, and its military reputation greatly exalted. 

“ France, by the treaty of Paris, ceded to England Canada, and 
the island of Cape Breton, with the islands and coasts of the gulf 
and river of St. Lawrence. The boundaries between the two nations 
in North America were fixed by a line drawn along the middle of 
the Mississippi, from its source to its mouth. All on the left or 
eastern bank of that river T was given up to England, except the 
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city of New Orleans, which was reserved to France; as wrca also 
the liberty of the fisheries on a part of the coasts of New found land 
and the Gulf of St, Lawrence, The islands of St, Peter and 
Miquelon were given them as a shelter for their fishermen, hut 
without permission to raise fortifications. The islands of Martinico, 
Gnadaloupe, Mariegalante, Desirada, and St, Lucia, were surrendered 
to France; while Grenada, the Grenadines, St Vincent, Dominica, 
and Tobago, were ceded to England, This latter power retained 
her conquests on the Senegal, and restored to Franco the island of 
Goree, on the coast of Africa, France was put in possession of the 
forts and factories which belonged to her in the East Indies, on 
the coasts of Coromandel, Orissa, Malabar, and Bengal under the 
restriction of keeping up no military force in Bengal 

tl In Europe, France restored all the conquests she had made in 
Germany ; as also the island of Minorca, England gave up to her 
Belleisle, on the coast of Brittany; while Dunkirk was kept in the 
same condition as had been determined by the peace of Aixda- 
Chapelle. The island of Cuba, with the Havaimali, were restored 
to the King of Spain, who, on his part, ceded to England Florida, 
with Port-Augustine and the Bay of Pensacola, The King of 
Portugal was restored to the same state in which he had been 
before the war. The colony of St. Sacrament, in America, which 
the Spaniards had conquered, w T as given back to him. 

** The peace of Paris, of which we have just now spoken, was the 
era of England's greatest prosperity. Her commerce and navigation 
extended over all parts of the globe, and were supported by a naval 
force so much the more imposing, as it was no longer counter¬ 
balanced by the maritime power of France, which had been almost 
annihilated in the preceding war. The immense territories which 
that peace had secured her, both in Africa and America, opened up 
new channels for her industry : and what deserves specially to be 
remarked is, that she acquired at the same time vast and important 
possessions in the East Indies,” 1 


* Koch's Revolutions of Europe* 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

VICTORY OF THE AMERICANS OVER BURGGYNE AT SARATOGA, 

a*d„ 1777. 


11 Westward the course of empire takes Its way \ 

The first four acts already past, 

A fifth shall close the drama with the day ; 

Time’s noblest offspring is its last.” 

Bishop Berkeley, 

"'Even of those great conflrets, in which hundreds of thousands have been 
engaged and tens of thousands have fallen, none has been more fruitful of 
results than this surrender of thirty-five hundred fighting-men at Saratoga 
It not merely changed the relations of England and the feelings of Europe 
towards these insurgent eolouies, hut it has modified, for all times to come, 
the connexion between every colony and every parent state.”— Lord Mahon, 

Of the four great powers that now principally rule the political 
destinies of the world, France and -England are the only two whose 
infiuence can be dated back beyond the last century and a half. 
The third great power, Russia, was a feeble inass of barbarism before 
the epoch of Peter the Great; and the very existence of the fourth 
great power, as an independent nation, commenced within the 
memory of living men. By the fourth great power of the world I 
mean the mighty commonwealth of the western continent, which 
now commands the admiration of mankind. That homage is some¬ 
times reluctantly given, and accompanied with suspicion and ill-wiiL 
But none can refuse it. All the physical essentials for national 
strength are undeniably to be found in the geographical position 
and amplitude of territory which the United States possess: in 
their almost inexhaustible tracts of fertile, but hitherto untouched 
soil; in their stately forests, in their mountain-chains and their 
rivers, their beds of coal, and stores of metallic wealth; in their 
extensive sea-board along the waters of two oceans, and in their 
already numerous and vapidly increasing population. And, when 
we examine the character of this population, no one can look on the 
fearless energy, the sturdy determination, the aptitude for local sell- 
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government, the versatile alacrity, and the unresting spirit of enter¬ 
prise which characterise the Anglo-Americans, without feeling that 
he here beholds the true moral elements of progressive might 

Three quarters of a century have not yet passed away since the 
United States ceased to be mere dependencies of England. And 
even if we date their origin from the period when the first permanent 
European settlements, out of which they grew, were made on the 
western coast of the North Atlantic, the increase of their strength 
is unparalleled, either in rapidity or extent. 

The ancient Roman boasted, with reason, of the growth of Rome 
from humble beginnings to the greatest magnitude which the world 
had then ever witnessed. Rut the citizen of the United States is 
still more justly entitled to claim this praise. In two centuries and 
a half his country has acquired ampler dominion than the Roman 
gained in tern And, even if we credit the legend of the band of 
shepherds and outlaws with which Romulus is said to have colonized 
the Seven Hills, we find not there so small a germ of future great¬ 
ness, as we find in the group of a hundred and live ill-chosen and 
disunited emigrants who founded Jamestown in 1 GOT, or in the 
scanty band of the Pilgrim-Fathers, who, a few years later, moored 
their bark on the wild and rock-bound coast of the wilderness that 
was to become New England. The power of the United States is 
emphatically the ** Imperium quo neque ab exordio ullum fere 
minus, neque inerementis toto orbe amplius Humana potest me- 
ruoria recordari.” 1 

Nothing is more calculated to impress the mind with a sense of 
the rapidity with which the resources of the American republic 
advance, than the difficulty which the historical inquirer finds in 
ascertaining their precise amount. If ho consults the most recent 
works, and those written by the ablest investigators of the subject, 
he finds in them admiring comments on the change which the last 
few years, before those books were written, had made * but when lie 
turns to apply the estimates in those books to the present moment, 
he finds them wholly inadequate. Before a book on the subject of 
the United States has lost its novelty, those states have outgrown 
the description which it contains. The celebrated work of the 
French statesman, I)e Tocqueville, appeared about fifteen years ago. 
In the passage which I am about to quote, it will be seen that he 
predicts the constant increase of the Anglo-American power, but he 
Looks on the Roeky Mountains as their extreme western limit for 
many years to come. He had evidently no expectation of himself 
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seeing tliat power dominant along the Pacific as well as along the 
Atlantic coast. He says; 1 — 

“The distance from Lake Superior to the Gulf of Mexico extends 
from the 47th to the 30th degree of latitude, a distance of more 
than 1,200 miles, as the bird Hies. The frontier of the United 
States winds along the whole of this immense line ; sometimes 
falling within its limits, but more frequently extending far beyond 
it into the waste. It has been calculated that the Whites advance 
every year a mean distance of seventeen miles along the whole of 
this vast boundary. Obstacles, such as an unproductive district, a 
lake, or an Indian nation unexpectedly encountered, are sometimes 
met with. The advancing column then halts for a while ; its two 
extremities fall back upon themselves, and as soon as they are 
re-united they proceed onwards. This gradual and continuous pro¬ 
gress of the European race towards the Rocky Mountains has the 
solemnity of a Providential event; it is like a deluge of men rising 
u nab ate dly, and daily driven onwards by the hand of God, 

“ Within this first line of conquering settlers towns are built, 
and vast estates founded. In 1790 there were only a few thousand 
pioneers sprinkled along the valleys of the Mississippi: and at the 
present day these valleys contain as many inhabitants as were to be 
found in the whole Union in 1790, Their population amounts to 
nearly four millions. The city of Washington was founded in 1800, 
in the very centre of the Union; but such are the changes which 
have taken place, that it now stands at one of the extremities ; and 
the delegates of the most remote Western States are already obliged 
to perform a journey as long as that from Vienna to Paris, 

“ It must not, then, be imagined that the impulse of the British 
race in the Hew World can be arrested. The dismemberment of 
the Union, and the hostilities which might ensue, the abolition of 
republican institutions, and the tyrannical government which might 
succeed it, may retard this impulse, but they cannot prevent it 
from ultimately fulfilling the destinies to which that race Is reserved, 
Ho power upon earth can close upon the emigrants that fertile 
wilderness, which offers resources to all industry, and a refuge from 
all want. Future events, of whatever nature they may he, will not 
deprive the Americans of their climate or of their inland seas, or of 
their great rivers, or of their exuberant soil Hor will bad laws, 

([ 1 The original French of these passages will be found in the chapter oti 
" Quellos sent les chances de dnr^e de I Union Amerieaine—-Quels dangers la 
me mice nt," in the third volume of the first part of De Tocqtieville, and in the 
conclusion of the first part. They are (with others) collected and translated 
by Mr* Albon, in his “ Essays," vol. iii, p. 374. 
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revolutions, and anarchy be able to obliterate that love of prosper:tj 
and that spirit of enterprise which seem to be the distinctive charac 
teristics of their race, or to extinguish that knowledge which guides 
them on their way, 

u Thus, in the midst of the uncertain future, one event at least 
is sure. At a period which may be said to bo near (for we are 
speaking of the life of a nation}, the Anglo-Americans will alone 
cover the immense space contained between the Polar regions and 
the Tropics, extending from the coast of the Atlantic to the shores 
of the Pacific Ocean ; the territory which will probably be occupied 
by the Anglo-Americans at some future time, may be computed to 
equal three-quarters of Europe in extent. The climate of the Union 
is upon the whole preferable to that of Europe, and its natural 
advantages are not less great; it is therefore evident that its popu¬ 
lation will at some Future time bo proportionate to our own. Europe, 
divided as it is between so many different nations, and torn as it 
has been by incessant wars and the barbarous manners of the Middle 
Ages, has notwithstanding attained a population of 410 inhabitants 
to the square league. What cause can prevent the United States 
from having as numerous a population in time 1 

“The time will therefore come when one hundred and fifty 
millions of men will be living in North America, equal in condition, 
the progeny of one race, owing their origin to the same cause, and 
preserving the same civilization, the same language, the same re¬ 
ligion, the same habits, the same manners, and imbued with the 
same opinions, propagated under the same forms. The rest is 
uncertain, but this is certain ; arid it is a fact new to the world, 
a fact fraught with such por ten tons consequences as to baffle the 
efforts even of the imagination/* 

Let us turn from the French statesman writing in 1835, to an 
English statesman, who is justly regarded as the highest authority 
on all statistical subjects, and who described the United States only 
seven years ago.' Macgregor 1 tells ns— 

“ The States which, on the ratification of independence, formed 
the American Republican Union, were thirteen, viz,;— 

f< Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. 

“ The foregoing thirteen states (the. whole inhabited territory of 
which , with the exception of a few small settlements, was confined to 
the region extending between the Alleghany mountains and the 
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Atlantic) were those which existed at the period when they became 
an acknowledged separate and independent federal sovereign power. 
The thirteen stripes of the standard or flag of the United States, 
continue to represent the original number. The stars have mul¬ 
tiplied to twenty-six, 1 according as the number of States have 
increased. 

u The territory of the thirteen original States of the Union, 
including Maine and Vermont, comprehended a superficies of 
371,124 English square miles ; tjiat of the whole United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, 120,354; that of E ranee, including 
Corsica, 214,910; that of the Austrian Empire, including Hungary 
and all the Imperial States, 257,540 English square miles. 

“ The present superficies of the twenty-six constitutional States 
of the Anglo-American Union, and the district of Columbia, and 
territories of Florida, include 1,029,025 square miles ; to which if 
we add the north-west, or Wisconsin territory, east of the Mis¬ 
sissippi, and bounded by Lake Superior on tire north, and Michigan 
on the east, and occupying at least 100,000 square miles, and then 
atld the great western region, not yet well-defined territories, but 
at the most limited calculation comprehending 700,000 square miles, 
the whole unbroken in its vast length and breadth by foreign 
nations, comprehends a portion of the earth’s surface equal °to 
1,729,025 English, or 1,296,770 geographical square miles, ,J 

We may add that the population of the States, when they de¬ 
clared their independence, was about two millions and a half; it is 
now twenty-three millions. 

I have quoted Macgregor, not only on account of the clear and 
full view which he gives of the progress of America to the date 
when he wrote, but because his description may be contrasted with 
what the United States have become even since his book appeared. 
Only three years after the time when Macgregor thus wrote, the 
American President truly stated :— 

“Within less than four years the annexation of Texas to the 
Union has been consummated; all conflicting title to the Oregon 
territory, south of the 49th degree of north latitude, adjusted; and 
New Mexico and Upper California have been acquired by treaty. 
The area of these several territories contains 1,193,061 square miles, 
or 763,559,040 acres; while the area of the remaining twenty-nine 
States, and the territory not yet organized into States east of the 
Rocky Mountains, contains 2,059,513 square miles, or 1,318,126,058 
acres. These estimates show that the territories recently acquired, 

1 jfiftsh stars have dawnsd since this was written 
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and over which out exclusive jurisdiction and dominion liave been 
extended, constitute a country more than half as large as all that 
which was held by the United States before their acquisition. If 
Oregon be excluded from the estimate, there will still remain within 
the limits of Texas, New Mexico, and California, 851,598 square 
miles, or 545,012,720 acres; being an addition equal to more than 
one-third of all the territory owned by the United States before 
them acqxiisition; and, including Oregon, nearly as great an extent 
of territory as the whole of Europe, Russia only excepted. The 
Mississippi, so lately the frontier of our country, is now only its centre. 
With the addition of the late acquisitions, the United States are 
now estimated to be nearly as large as the whole of Europe* The 
extent of the sea-coast of Texas, on the Gulf of Mexico, is upwards 
of 400 miles; of the coast of Upper California, on the Pacific, of 
970 miles ; and of Oregon, including the Straits of Fuca, of 050 
miles ; making the whole extent of sea-coast on the Pacific 1,620 miles; 
and the whole extent on both the Pacific and the Gulf' of Mexico, 
2,020 miles. The length of the coast on the Atlantic, from the 
northern limits of the United States, round the Capes of Florida to 
the Sabine on the eastern boundary of Texas, is estimated to be 
3,100 miles, so that the addition of sea-coast, including Oregon, is 
very nearly two-thirds as great as all we possessed before; and, 
excluding Oregon, is an addition of 1,370 miles ; being nearly equal 
to one-half of the extent of coast which we possessed before these 
acquisitions. We have now three great maritime fronts—on the 
Atlantic, the Gulf of Mexico, and the Pacific ; making, in the 
whole, an extent of sea-coast exceeding 5,000 miles. This is the 
extent of the sea-coast of the United States, not including hays, 
sounds, and small irregularities of the main shore, and of the sea 
islands. If these be included, the length of the shore line of coast, 
is estimated by the superinteudent of the Coast Survey, in Ins 
report, would he 33,063 miles,’ 1 

The importance of the power of the United States being then 
firmly planted along the Pacific applies not only to the New World, 
bnt to the Old, Opposite to San Francisco, on the coast of that 
ocean, lie the wealthy but decrepit empires of China and Japan. 
Numerous groups of islets stud the larger part of the intervening 
sea, and form convenient stepping-stones for the progress of 
commerce or ambition. The intercourse of traffic between these 
ancient Asiatic monarchies, and the young Anglo-American Re¬ 
public, must be rapid and extensive. Any attempt of the Chinese 
or Japanese rulers to check it, will only accelerate an artned 
collision. The American will either buy or force bia way. Between 
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such populations as that of China and Japan on the one side, and 
that of the United States on the other-—the former haughty, formal* 
and insolent, the latter hold* intrusive* and [unscrupulous—causes of 
quarrel must* sooner or later, arise. Hie results of such a quarrel 
cannot he doubted. America will scarcely imitate the forbearance 
shown by England at the end of our late war with the Celestial 
Empire; and the conquests of China and Japan, hv the fleets and 
armies of the United States, are events which many now living are 
likely to witness. Compared with the magnitude of such changes 
hi the dominion of the Old World, the certain ascendancy of the 
Anglo-Americans over Central and Southern America, seems a 
matter of secondary importance. Well may wo Tepeat I)e Tocque- 
vilte’s words, that the growing power of this commonwealth is, u Un 
fait entierement nouveau dans to monde, et dent Timagination elh> 
menie ne saurait saisir la portae,’* 1 * 

An Englishman may look, and ought to look, on the growing 
grandeur of the Americans with no small degree 01 generous 
sympathy and satisfaction. They, like ourselves, are members of 
the great Anglo-Saxon nation “ whose race and language are now 
overrunning the world from one end of it to the other/ 12 And 
whatever differences of form of government may exist between us 
and them ; whatever reminiscences of the days when, thfugh 
brethren, we strove together, may rankle in the minds of us, the 
defeated party ; we should cherish the bonds of common nationality 
that still exist between us. We should remember, as the Athenians 
remembered of the Spartans at a season of jealousy and temptation, 
that our race is one, being of the same blood, speaking the same 
language, having an essential resemblance in our institutions ^id 
usages, and worshipping in the temples of the same God. 3 All 
this may and should be borne in mind And yet an Englishman 
can hardly watch the progress of America, without the regretful 
thought that America once was English, and that, but for the folly 
of our rulers, she might be English still. It is true that the 
commerce between the two countries lias largely and beneficially 
increased; hut this is .no proof that the increase would not have 
been still greater, had the States remained integral portions of the 

1 These remark a were written in May 1851* and now, in May 1552, a 
powerful squadron of American war-steamers has been sent to Japan, for the 

ostensible purpose of securing protection for the crews of American vessels 
shipwrecked on the Japanese coasts, but also evident!v for important ulterior 
purposes. ^ a Arnold 

3 'Edr BftaifiJi' -r* ad K a\ ©ecSy i&p^aTa t* ifond nal Bufftat. 

tg duirpoTTE.—H erodotus, viih 144, 
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same great empire* By giving a fair and just participation in 
political rights, these, “ the fairest possessions ” of the British 
crown, might have been preserved to it* n This ancient and most 
noble monarchy ” 1 would not have been dismembered; nor should 
we see that which ought to be the right arm of our strength, now 
menacing us in-every political crisis, as the most formidable rival of 
our commercial arid maritime ascendancy* 

The war which rent away the North American colonies of Eng¬ 
land is, of all subjects in history, the most painful for an English¬ 
man to dwell on* It %vas commenced and carried on by the British 
ministry in iniquity and folly, and it was concluded in disaster and 
shame* But the contemplation of it cannot be evaded by the 
historian, however much it may be abhorred. Nor can any military 
event be said to have exercised more important influence on the 
future fortunes of mankind, than the complete defeat of Burgoync s 
expedition in 1777; a defeat which rescued the revolted colonists 
from certain subjection ; and which, by inducing the courts of 
France and Spain to attack England in their behalf, ensured the 
Independence of the United States, and the formation of that frans- 
Atlantic power which, not only America, but both Europe and Asia, 
now see and feeL 

gtui, in proceeding to describe this (t decisive battle of the 
world,” a very brief recapitulation of the earlier events of the war 
may be sufficient, nor shall I linger unnecessarily on a painful 
theme. 

The five northern colonies of Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New Hampshire, and Vermont, usually classed together as 
tl# New England colonies, were the strongholds of the insurrection 
against the mother-country. The feeling of resistance was less 
vehement and general in the central settlement of New York ; and 
still less so in Pennsylvania, Maryland, and the other colonies of 
the south, although everywhere it was formidably active, Virginia 
should, perhaps, he particularised for the zeal which its leading men 
displayed in the American cause ; but it was among the descendants 
of the stern Puritans that the spirit of Cromwell and Vane breathed 
in all its fervour; it was from the New Englanders that the first 
armed opposition to the British crown had been offered ; and it was 
by them that the most stubborn determination to fight to the last, 
rather^ than waive a single right or privilege, had been displayed. 
In 1 i 7o, they had succeeded in forcing the British troops to evacuate 
Boston j and the events of 1776 had made New York (which the 
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royalists captured in that year) the principal basis of operations for 
the armies of the mother- conn try* 

A glance at the map will show that the Hudson river, which 
falls into the Atlantic at New York, runs down from the north at 
the back of the New England States, forming an angle of about 



forty-five degrees with the line of the coast of the Atlantic, along 
which the New England states are situate* Northward of the 
Hudson, we see a small chain of lakes communicating with the 
Canadian frontier* It is necessary to attend closely to these 
geographical points, in order to understand the plan of the opera¬ 
tions which the English attempted in 1777, and which the battle 
of Saratoga defeated* 
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The English had a considerable force in Canada; and in 1776 
had completely repulsed an attack which the Americans had made 
upon that province, The British ministry resolved to avail them¬ 
selves, in the next year, of the advantage which the occupation of 
Canada gave them, not merely for the purpose of defence, hut for 
the purpose of striking a vigorous and crushing blow against the 
revolted colonies. With this view, the army in Canada was largely 
reinforced* Seven thousand veteran troops were sent out from 
England, with a corps of artillery abundantly supplied, and led by 
select and experienced officers* Large quantities of military stores 
were also furnished for the equipment of the Canadian volunteers, 
who were expected to join the expedition. It was intended that 
the force thus collected should march southward by the line of 
the lakes, and thence along the hanks of the Hudson river. The 
British army in New York (or a large detachment of it) was to 
make a simultaneous movement northward, up the line of the 
Hudson, and the two expeditions were to unite at Albany, a town 
on that liver. By these operations all communication between the 
northern colonies and those of the centre and south would be cut 
off. An irresistible force would be concentrated, so as to crush all 
further opposition in New England; and when this was done, it 
was believed that the other colonies would speedily submit. The 
Americans had no troops in the field that seemed able to bafiie these 
movements. Their principal army, under Washington, was occu¬ 
pied in watching over Pennsylvania and the south. At any rate it 
was believed that, in order to oppose the plan intended for the new 
campaign, the insurgents must risk a pitched battle, in which the 
superiority of the royalists, in numbers, in discipline, and in equip¬ 
ment, seemed to promise to the latter a crowning victory. Without 
question the plan was ably formed; and had the success of the 
execution been equal to the ingenuity of the design, the re-conquest 
or submission of the thirteen United States must, in all human 
probability, have followed ; and the independence which they 
proclaimed in 1 i 76 would have been extinguished before it existed 
a second year. No European power had as yet come forward to 
aid America. It is true that England was generally regarded with 
jealousy and ill-will, and was thought to have acquired, at the 
treaty of Paris, a preponderance of dominion which was perilous to 
the balance of power; but though many were vrilling to wound, 
none bad yet ventured to strike ; and America, if defeated in 1777, 
would have been suffered to fall unaided. 1 

1 h 1 Lord Albemarle's f< Memoirs o/ the Marquis of Rockingham M is coir 
taiued the following remarkable state paper, drawn up by Xing George III 
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Burgoyne had gained celebrity by some bold and dashing exploits 
In Portugal during the last war; he was personally as brave an 
officer as ever headed British troops; he had considerable skill as 
a tactician; and his general intellectual abilities and acquirements 
were of a high order. He had several very able and experienced 
officers under him, among whom were Major-General Phillips and 
Brigadier-General Fraser. His regular troops amounted, exclusively 
of the corps of artillery, to about seven thousand two hundred men, 
rank and tile. Nearly half of these were Germans, lie hud also 
an auxiliary force of from two to three thousand Canadians. He 
summoned the warriors of several tribes of the Red Indians near 
the western lakes to join his army. Much eloquence was poured 
forth, both in America and m*England 3 in denouncing the use of these 


himself respecting the jdan 0 f Burgoylie's expedition. The original is in the 
king’s own hand. 

" REMARKS OX THE CONDUCT OF THE WAR FROM CANADA, 

“ The outlines of the plan seem to bo on a proper foundation. The rank 
and hie of the army now in Canada, (including the 11th Regiment of British, 
M‘Clean’s corps, the Brunswick a and Hanover), amount to 10,527 \ add the 
eleven additional companies and four hundred Hanover Chasseurs, the total 
will he 11 1 443. 

“ As sickness and other contingencies must he expected, I should think not 
above 7/000 effectives cun be spared over Lake Champlain ; for it would be 
highly imprudent to mu any risk in Canada. 

“ The fixing the stations of those left in the province may not be quite right, 
though the plan proposed may be recommended. Indians must be employed, 
and this measure must be avowedly directed, and Carleton must be in the 
strongest manner directed that the Apollo shall be ready by that day, to 
receive Burgoyne. 

“The magazines must be formed with the greatest expedition, at Crown 
Point. 

t£ if possible, possession must be taken of Lake George, and nothing but an 
absolute impossibility of succeeding in this, can be an excuse for proceeding 
by South Bay and Skeen borough, 

“ As Sir W, Howe does not think of acting from Rhode Island into the 
Massachusetts, the force from Canada must join him in Albany. 

u The diversion on the Mohawk River ought at least to be strengthened by 
the addition of the four hundred Hanover Chasseurs. 

** The Ordnance ought to furnish a complete proportion of intrenching tools, 

14 The provisions ought to be calculated fora third more than the effective 
soldiery, and the General ordered to avow! delivering these when the army 
can be subsisted by the country. Burgoyne certainly greatly undervalues the 
German recruits, 

0 The idea of carrying the army by sea to Sir W. Howe, would certainly 
require the leaving a much larger paid of it in Canada, as in that case the 
rebel army would divide that province from the immense one under Sir 
W* Howe. I greatly dislike this i&sjt kliak” 
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savage auxiliaries. Yet Burgoyne seems to have done no more than 
Montcalm, Wolfe, and other French, American, and English generals 
had done before him. But, in truth, the lawless ferocity of the 
Indians, their unskilful ness in regular action, and the utter ira pos¬ 
sibility of bringing them under any discipline; made their services 
of little or no value in times of difficulty: while the indignation 
which their outrages inspired, went far to rouse the whole popula¬ 
tion of the invaded districts into active hostilities against Burgoyne’s 
force. 

Burgoyne assembled his troops and confederates near the river 
Bouquet, on the west side of Lake Champlain. He then, on the 
21 st of June, 1777, gave his Bed Allies a war-feast, and harangued 
them on the necessity of abstaining from their usual cruel practices 
against unarmed people and prisoners. A t the same time he pub¬ 
lished a pompous manifesto to the Americans, in which he threatened 
the refractory with all the horrors of war, Indian as well as European. 
The army proceeded by water to Crown Point, a fortification which 
the Americans held at the northern extremity of the inlet by which 
the water from Lake George is conveyed to Lake Champlain. He 
landed here without opposition ; hut the reduction of Tic underage,, 
a fortification about twelve miles to the south of Crown Point, 
was a more serious matter, and was supposed to he the critical part 
of the expedition* Xiconderoga commanded the passage along the 
lakes, and was considered to he the key to the route which Buigoyna 
wished to follow. The English had been repulsed in an attack on it 
in the war with the French in 1758 with severe loss* But Burgoyne 
now invested it with great skill; and the American general, St. 
Clair, who had only an ill-equipped army of about three thousand 
men, evacuated it on the 5th of July, It seems evident that a 
different course would have caused the destruction or capture of his 
whole army; which, weak as it was, was the chief force then in the 
held for the protection of the New England states. When censured 
by some of his countrymen for abandoning Ticonderoga, St Clan 
truly replied, “ that he had lost a post, hut saved a province.” 
Burgoyne 1 s troops pursued the retiring Americans, gained several 
advantages over them, and took a large part of their artillery and 
military stores. 

The loss of the British in these engagements was trifling. The 
army moved southward along Lake George to Skenesborough; 
and thence slowly, and with great difficulty, across a broken country, 
lull of creeks and marshes, and clogged by the enemy with felled 
trees and other obstacles, to Fort Edward, on the Hudson river, the 
American troops continuing to retire before them. 
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Burgoyne reached the left bant of the Hudson river on the 30th 
of July. Hitherto he had overcome every difficulty which the 
enemy and the nature of the country had placed in his way. His 
army was in excellent order and in the highest spirits ; and the peril 
ot the expedition seemed over, when they were onco on the bank 
ot the river which was to be the channel of communication between 
them and the British army in the south. But their feelings, and 
those of the English nation in general when their successes were 
announced, may best be learned from a contemporary writer. 
Burke, m the “ Annual Register ” for 1777, describes them thus ■ 
bach was the rapid torrent of success, which swept everything 
away before the northern army in its onset. It is not to be won¬ 
dered at, if both officers and private men were highly elated with 
their good fortune, and deemed that and their prowess to he irrm 
si stable; if they regarded their enemy with the greatest contempt • 
considered their own toils to he nearly at an end ; Albany to be 
already in their hands; and the reduction of the northern provinces 

“?J“ e ra ^ er a matter of some time, than an arduous task full of 
difficulty and danger. 

“At home, the joy and exultation was extreme; not only at 
court, but with all those who hoped or wished the unqualified sub¬ 
jugation, and unconditional submission of the colonies. The loss in 
reputation was greater to the Americans, and capable of more fatal 
consequences, than even that of ground, of posts, of artillery, or of 
men. All the contemptuous and most degrading charges which had 
been made by their enemies, of tlieir wanting the resolution and 
anilities oi men, even in their defence of whatever was dear to them 
were now repeated and believed. Those who still regarded them as 
men, and who had not yet lost all affection to them as brethren, who 
also retained hopes that a happy reconciliation upon constitutional 
principles, without sacrificing the dignity or the just authority of 
government on the one side, or a dereliction of the rights of freemen 
on the other, was not even now impossible, notwithstanding their 
lavourable dispositions in general, could not help feeling upon this 
occasion that the Americans sunk not a little in their estimation. 
It was not difficult to diffuse an opinion that the war in effect was 
over; and that any further resistance could serve only to render 
the terms of their submission the worse. Such were some of the 
immediate effects of the loss of those grand keys of North America 
TiccmdeTGga and the lakes.” 1 

The astonishment and alarm which these events produced amon^ 
the Americans were naturally great; hut in the midst of their 
disasters none of the colonists showed any disposition to submit 
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The local governments of the New England States, as well as the 
Congress, acted with vigour and firmness in their efforts to repel 
the enemy. General Gates was sent to take command of the army 
at Saratoga ; and Arnold, a favourite leader of the Americans, was 
despatched by Washington to act under him, with reinforcements of 
troops and guns from the main American army, Burgoyne’s em¬ 
ployment of the Indians now produced the worst possible effects. 
Though he laboured hard to check the atrocities which they were 
accustomed to commit, he could not prevent the occurrence of 
many barbarous outrages, repugnant both to the feelings of humanity 
and to the laws of civilized warfare. The American commanders took 
care that the reports of these excesses should be circulated far and 
wide, well knowing that theywould make the stem New Englanders 
not droop, but rage. Such was their effect \ and though, when each 
man looked upon his wife, his children, his sisters, or his aged 
parents, the thought of the merciless Indian "thirsting for the blood 
of man, woman, and child,” of £1 the cannibal savage torturing, 
murdering, roasting, and eating the mangled victims of his barbarous 
battles,” 1 might raise terror in the bravest breasts ; this very terror 
produced a directly contrary effect, to causing submission to the 
royal army. If was seen that the few friends of the royal cause, os 
well as its enemies, were liable to be the victims of the indiscmiii- 
nate rage of the savages; 2 and thus “the inhabitants of the open 
and frontier countries had no choice of acting : they had no 
means of security left, but by abandoning their habitations and 
taking up arms. Every man saw the necessity of becoming a 
temporary soldier, not only for his own security, but for the pro¬ 
tection and defence of those connexions which are dearer than life 
itself. Thus an army was poured forth by the woods, mountains, 
and marshes, which in this part were thickly sown with plantations 
and villages. The Americans recalled their courage ; and when 
their regular army seemed to be entirely wasted, the spirit of the 
country produced a much greater and more formidable force. 3 

'While resolute recruits, accustomed to the use of fire-arms, and all 
partially trained by service in the provincial militias, were thus flock¬ 
ing to the Standard of Gates and Arnold at Saratoga ; and while 
Burgoyne was engaged at Fort Edward in providing the means for 
the further advance of his army through the intricate and hostile 
country that still lay before- him, two events occurred, in each 

1 Lord Chatham's speech on the employment of Indians in the war. 

a See in the “Annual Register ,T for 1777, p, 117, the “^armtivo of the 
Murder of Miss M'Cieu, the daughter of an American loyalist*'* 

3 Burke. 
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of which the British sustained less, and the Americans obtained 
advantage, the moral effects of which were even more important 
than the immediate result of the encounters. AVlicii Eurgoyne left 
Canada, General St Leger was detached from that province with a 
mixed force of about one thousand men, and some light field-pieces, 
across Lake Ontario against Fort Btanwix, which the Americans 
held. After capturing this, he was to march along the Mohawk 
river to its continence with the Hudson, between Saratoga and 
Albany, where his force and that of Eurgoyne were to unite. But, 
after sonic successes, St, Leger was obliged to retreat, and to abandon 
Ins tents and large quantities of stores to the garrison. At the very 
time that General Eurgoyne heard of this disaster, he experienced 
one still more severe in the defeat of Colonel Baum with a large 
detachment of German troops at Bonington, whither Eurgoyne had 
sent them for the purpose of capturing some magazines of provi¬ 
sions, of which the British army stood greatly in need. The 
Americans, augmented by continual accessions of strength, suc- 
ceeded, after many attacks, in breaking this corps, which lied into 
the woods, and left its commander mortally wounded on the field : 
they then marched against a force of five "hundred grenadiers and 
light infantry, which was advancing to Colonel Baum’s assistance 
under Lieu tenant Colonel Breyman ; who, after a gallant resistance, 
was obliged to retreat on the main army. The British loss in these 
two actions exceeded six hundred men; and a party of American 
loyalists, on their way to join the army, having attached themselves 
to Colonel Baum’s corps, were destroyed with it. 

Notwithstanding these reverses, which added greatly to the spirit 
and numbers of the American forces, Eurgoyne determined to ad- 
vance It was impossible any longer to keep up his communications 
with Canada by way of the lakes, so as to supply his army on bis 
southward march ; but having by unremitting exertions collected 
provisions for thirty days, he crossed the Hudson by means of a 
budge of rafts, and, marching a short distance along its western 
hank, he encamped on the 14%. of September on the heights of 
Saratoga, about sixteen mile^ Jr^m Albany. The Americans had 
iallen back from Saratoga, and wjgejiow strongly posted near Still- 
water, about half way between Saratoga and Albany, and showed a 
determination to recede no farther, 

Meanwhile Lord Howe, with the,bulk of the British army that 
had lain at New York, had sailed away, to the Delaware, and there 
commenced a campaign against Washington, in which the English 
general took Philadelphia, and gained other showy, hut unprofitable 
successes. But Sir Henry Clinton, a brave and skilful officer, was 
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left with a considerable force at New York; and lie undertook 
the task of moving tip the Hudson to co-operate with Burgoyne 
Clinton was obliged for this purpose to wait for reinforcements which 
had been promised from England, and these did not arrive till 
September. As soon as lie received them, Clinton embarked about 
3,000 of his men on a flotilla, convoyed by some ships of war under 
Commander Hotham, and proceeded to force his way up the river, 
but it was long before lie was able to open any communication with 
Burgoyne, 

The country between Burgoyne’s position at Saratoga and that 
of the Americans at Stillwater was rugged, and seamed with creeks 
and water-courses ; but after great labour in making bridges and 
temporary causeways, the British army moved forward. About four 
miles from Saratoga, on the afternoon of the 1 l)th of September, a 
sh&rp encounter took place between part of the English right wing, 
under Burgoyne himself, and a strong body of the enemy, under 
Gates and Arnold, The conflict lasted till sunset. The British 
remained masters of the held ; but the loss on each side was nearly 
equal {from five hundred to six hundred men) ; and the spirits of 
tlio Americans were greatly raised by having withstood the best 
regular troops of the English army, Burgoyne now halted again, 
and strengthened his position by field-works and redoubts ; and the 
Americans also improved their defences. The two armies remained 
nearly within cannon-shot of each other for a considerable time, 
during which Burgoyne was anxiously looking for intelligence of 
the promised expedition from New York, which, according to the 
original plan, ought by this time to have been approaching Albany 
from the south. At last, a messenger from Clinton made his.way, 
with great difficulty, to Burgoyue f s camp, and brought the informa¬ 
tion that Clinton was on his way up the Hudson to attack the 
American forts which barred the passage up that river to Albany* 
Burgoyne, in reply, on the 3Gfch of September, urged Clinton to 
attack the forts as speedily as possible, stating that the effect of 
such an attack, or even the semblance of it, would be to move the 
American army from its position before his own troops. By another 
messenger, who reached Clinton on the 5th of October, Burgoyne 
informed his brother general that he had lost his communications 
with Canada, but had provisions which would last him till the 20th. 
Burgoyne described himself as strongly posted, and stated that 
though the Americans in front of him w^re strongly posted also, he 
made no doubt of being able to force them, and making his way to 
Albany; but that he doubted whether he could subsist there, as 
the country was drained of provisions. He wished Clinton to 
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meet him there, and to keep open a communication with New 
York. 1 

Burgoyne had o^er-estimated his resources, and in the very 
beginning of October found difficulty and distress pressing liirn 
hard. 

The Indians and Canadians began to desert him; while, on 
the other hand, Gates’s army was continually reinforced by fresh 
bodies of the militia. An expeditionary force was detached by the 
Americans, which made a bold, though unsuccessful, attempt to re¬ 
take Ticonderoga. And finding the number and spirit of the enemy 
to increase daily, and his own stores of provision to diminish. 
Burgoyne determined on attacking the Americans in front of him, 
and by dislodging them from their position, to gain the means of 
moving upon Albany, or at least of relieving his troops from, the 
straitened position in which they were cooped up. 

Burgoyne's force was now reduced to less than 6,000 men. The 
right of his camp was on some high ground a little to the west of the 
river; thence his entrenchments extended along the lower ground 
to the bank of the Hudson, the line of their front being nearly at a 
right angle with the course of the stream. The lines were fortified 
with redoubts and field-works, and on a height on the flank of the 
extreme right a strong redoubt was reared, and entrenchments, in a 
horse-shoe form, thrown up. The Hessians, under Colonel Breyman, 
were stationed here, forming a flank defence to Burgoyne’s main 
army* The numerical force of the Americans was now greater 
than the British, even in regular troops, and the numbers of the 
militia and volunteers which had joined Gates and Arnold were 
greater still 

General Lincoln with 2,000 New England troops, had reached 
the American camp on the 29th of September* Gates gave him the 
command of the right wing, and took in person the command of the 
left wing, which was composed of two brigades under Generals Poor 
and Leonard, of Colonel Morgan's rifle corps, and part of the fresh 
New England Militia. The whole of the American lines had been 
ably fortified under the direction of the celebrated Polish general, 
Kosciusko, who was now serving as a volunteer in Gates's army. 
The right of the American position, that is to say, the part of it 
nearest to the river, was too strong to be assailed with any prospect 
of success :■ and Burgoyne therefore determined to endeavour to force 
their left. For this purpose he formed a column of 1,500 regular 

1 See the letters of General Clinton to General Harvey, published by Lord 
Albemarle in his “ Memoirs of the Marquis of Rockingham; 1 vol. ii, p, 33m 
ci siq. 
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troops with two twelve-pounders, two howitzers, and six six- 
pounders. He headed this in person, having Generals Phillips, 
Rcidesel, and Fraser under him. The enemy's force immediately 
in front of his lines was so strong that he dared not weaken the 
troops who guarded them, by detaching any more to strengthen his 
column of attack. 


It was on the 7th of October that Burgoyne led his column 
forward ; and on the preceding day, the 6th, Clinton had success¬ 
fully executed a brilliant enterprise against the two American forts 
which barred bis progress up the Hudson, He had captured them 
both, with severe loss to the American forces opposed to him ; he 
had destroyed the fleet w T hich the Americans had been forming on 

1 1 am indebted for this plan, and foi .nany of the details of the battle, to 
Mt. Lossing's ** Field-book of the Revolution,” 
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[lie Hudson, under the protection of their forts; and the upward 
river was laid open to his squadron* He had also, with admirable 
skill and industry, collected in small vessels, such as could float 
within a few miles of Albany, provisions sufficient to supply Bar- 
goylie’s army for six months. 1 He was now only a hundred and 
fifty-six miles distant from Burgoyne; and a detachment of 1,700 
men actually advanced within forty miles of Albany* Unfortunately 
Burgoyne and Clinton were each ignorant of the other's movements; 
but if Burgoyne had won his battle on the 7th, he must on advancing 
have soon learned the tidings of Clinton's success, and Clinton would 
have heard of his. A junction would soon have been made of the 
two victorious armies, and the great objects of the campaign might 
yet have been accomplished. All depended on the fortune of the 
column with which Burgoyne, on the eventful 7th of October, 1777, 
advanced against the American position* There were brave men, 
both English and German, in its ranks ; and in particular it com¬ 
prised one of the best bodies of grenadiers in the British service* 
Burgoyne pushed forward some bodies of irregular troops to 
distract the enemy's attention; and led his column to within three- 
quarters of a mile from the left of Gates’s camp, and then deployed 
bis men into line. The grenadiers under Major Acltknd, and the 
artillery under Major Williams, were drawn up on the left; a corps 
of Germans under General Eeidesel, and some British troops under 
General Phillips, were in the centre; and the English light infantry, 
and the 24 th regiment under Lord Balcarres and General Fraser,' 
were on the right But Gates did not wait to be attacked; and 
directly the British line was formed and began to advance, the 
American general, with admirable skill, caused General Poor's 
brigade of blew York and Few Hampshire troops, and part of 
General Leonard’s brigade, to make a sudden and vehement rush 
against its left, and at the same time sent Colonel if organ, with 
bis rifle corps and other troops, amounting to 1,500, to turn the 
right of the English. The grenadiers under Ackland sustained the 
charge of superior numbers nobly* But Gates sent more Americans 
forward, and in a few minutes the action became general dong the 
centre, so as to pm vent the Germans from detaching any help to 
the grenadiers. Morgan, with his riflemen, was now pressing Lord 
Balcarrea and General Fraser hard, and fresh masses of the enemy 
were observed advancing from their extreme left, w ith the evident 
intention of forcing the British right, and cutting off its retreat 
The English light infantry and the 24th now fell back, and formed 

1 See Clinton's letters in Lord Albemarle, p. 337. 
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an oblique second line, which enabled them to baffle this manoeuvre, 
and also to succour their comrades in the left wing, the gallant 
grenadiers, who were overpowered by superior numbers, and, but 
for this aid, must have been cut to pieces. 

The contest now was fiercely maintained on both sides. The 
English cannon were repeatedly taken and retaken ; but when the 
grenadiers near them were forced back by the weight of superior 
numbers, one of the guns was permanently captured by the 
Americans, and turned upon the English. Major Williams and 
Major Aekland were both made prisoners, and in this part of the 
field the advantage of the Americans was decided. The British 
centre still held its ground ; hut now it was that the American 
general Arnold appeared upon the scene, and did more for his 
countrymen than whole battalions could have effected. Arnold, 
when the decisive engagement of the 7 th of October commenced, 
had been deprived of his command by Gates, in consequence of a 
quarrel between them about the action of the 19th of September. 
He had listened for a short time in the American camp to the 
thunder of the battle, in which he bad no military right to take 
part, either as commander or as combatant. But his excited spirit 
could not long endure such a state of inaction. He called for his 
horse, a powerful brov r n charger, and springing on it, galloped 
furiously to where the fight seemed to be the thickest. Gates saw 
him, and sent an aide-de-camp to recall him ; but Arnold spurred 
far in advance, and placed himself at the head of three regiments 
which had formerly been under him, and which welcomed their old 
commander with joyous cheers. He led them instantly upon the 
British centre; and then galloping along the American line, he 
issued orders for a renewed and a closer attack, which were obeyed 
with alacrity, Arnold himself setting the example of the most 
daring personal bravely, and charging more than once, sword in 
hand, mto the English ranks. Oil the British side the officers did 
therr duty nobly; but General Eraser was the most eminent of them 
all, restoring order wherever the line began to waver, and infusing 
fresh courage into his men by voice and example. Mounted on an 
iron-grey chaTger, and dressed in the full uniform of a general officer, 
he was conspicuous to foes as well as to friends. The American 
Colonel M organ thought that the fate of the battle rested on this 
gallant man's life, and calling several of his best marksmen round 
him, pointed Fraser out, and said : “That officer is General Fraser; 
I admire him, but he must die. Our victory depends on it. Take 
your stations in that clump of bushes, and do your duty.” Within 
five minutes Fraser fell mortally wounded, and was carried to the 
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British camp by two grenadiers. Just previously to his beiiw struck 
by the fatal bullet, one rifle-ball bad cut tile crupper of his saddle, 
and another had passed through his horse’s mane close behind the 
ears His aide-de-camp had noticed tins, and said : “ It is evident 
that you are marked out for particular aim; would it not be prudent 
for j-on to retire from this place 1” Fraser replied: “ My duty 
forbids me to fly from danger and the next moment he fell 1 

Burgoynes whole force was now compelled to retreat towards 
theft camp ; the left and centre were in complete disorder, but the 
igbt infantry and the 24th checked the fury of the assailants, and 
the remains of the column with great difficulty ejected their return 
to then- camp ; leaving six of their cannons in the possession of the 
enemy and great numbers of killed and wounded on the field • and 
especially a large proportion of the artillerymen, who had stood 
to their guns until shot down or bayoneted beside them by the 
advancing Americans, J 

Burgoyne’s column had been defeated, hut the action was not 
yet over. Ilie English had scarcely entered the camp, when the 
Americans pursuing their success, assaulted it in several places 
with remarkable impetuosity, rushing in upon the intrench men ts 
and redoubts through a severe fire of grape-shot and musketry 
Arnold especially, who on this day appeared maddened with the 
thirst of combat and carnage, urged on the attack against a part of 
the mtrenchmente which was occupied by the light infantry under 
Lord Bahama But the English received him with vigour and 
spirit Ihe struggle here was obstinate and sanguinary. At length 
as it grew towards evening, Arnold, having forced all obstacles' 
entered the works with some of the most fearless of his followers 
But in this critical moment of glory and danger, lie received a 
painful wound in the same leg which had already been injured at 
he assault on Quebec. To his bitter regret he was obliged to be 
earned back. His party still continued the attack, but the English 
also continued their obstinate resistance, and at last iiioffit fell and 
the assailants withdrew from this quarter of the British intrench- 
menfru But in another part the attack had been more successful. 
A body of the Amencans under Colonel Brooke, forced their way 

m through a part of the liome-shoeintrenchmeiits on the extreme 

right, which was defended by the Hessian reserve under Colonel 
Breyman The Germans resisted well, and Breyman died in defence 
of his post; but the Americans made good the ground which they 
had won, and captured baggage, tents, artillery, and a store of 
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ammunition, which they were greatly in need of* They had by 
establishing themselves on this point, acquired the means of coni' 
pletely turning the right flank of the British, and gaining their 
rear. To prevent this calamity, Burgoyne effected during the night 
an entire change of position* With great skill he removed his 
whole army to some heights near the river, a little northward ot 
the former camp, and he there drew up his men, expecting to be 
attacked on the following day. But Gates was resolved not to risk 
the certain triumph which his success had already secured for him. 
He harassed the English with skirmishes, hut attempted no regular 
attack. Meanwhile he detached bodies of troops on both sides of 
the Hudson to prevent the British from Tecrossing that river, and 
to bar their retreat. When night fell, it became absolutely necessary 
for Burgoyne to retire again, and, accordingly, the troops were 
mare!red through a stormy and rainy night towards Saratoga, aban¬ 
doning their sick and wounded, and the greater part of their baggage 
to the enemy* 

Before the rear-guard quitted the camp, the last sad honours were 
paid to the brave General Fraser, who expired on the day after the 
action* 

lie had, al most with his last Breath, expressed a wish to be buried 
in the redoubt which had formed the part of the British lines where 
he had been stationed, but which had now been abandoned by the 
English, and was within full range of the cannon which the ad¬ 
vancing Americans were rapidly placing in position to bear upon 
Buvgoynes force* Burgoyne resolved, nevertheless, to comply with 
the dying wish of his comrade ; and the interment took place 
under circumstances the most affecting that have ever marked a 
soldier's funeral. Still more interesting is the narrative of Lady 
Ackland's passage from the British to the American camp, after 
the battle, to share the captivity and alleviate the sufferings of her 
husband, who had boon severely wounded, and left in the enemy's 
power. The American historian, Lossing has described both these 
touching episodes of the campaign, in a spirit that does honour to 
the writer as well as to his subject* After narrating the death of 
General Fraser on the 8th of October, he says that “ It was just 
at sunset, oil that calm October evening, that the corpse of General 
Fraser was carried up the hill to the place of burial within the 
f great redoubt*' It was attended only by the military members 
of his family and Mr* Brudenell, the chaplain; yet the eyes of 
hundreds of both armies followed the solemn procession, while the 
Americans, ignorant of its true character, kept np a constant cannon¬ 
ade upon the redoubt. The chaplain, unaweci by the danger to 
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which he was exposed, as the cannon-balls that struck the hill threw 
the loose soil over him, pronounced the impressive funeral service 
of the Church of England with an unfaltering voice. The growing 
darkness added solemnity to the scene. Suddenly the irregular firing 
ceasedj and the solemn voice of a single cannon, at measured intervals, 
boomed along the valley, and awakened the responses of the bilk 
It was a minute gun fired by the Americans in honour of the gallant 
dead The moment the information was given that the gathering 
at the redoubt was a funeral company, fulfilling, at imminent peril, 
the last-breathed wishes of the noble Eraser, orders were issued to 
withhold the cannonade with balls, and to render military homage 
to the fallen brave. ° 

(l The case of Major Ackland and his heroic wife presents kindred 
features. He belonged to the grenadiers, and was an accomplished 
soldier* His wife accompanied him to Canada in 1776 ; and during 
the whole campaign of that year, and until his return to England 
after the surrender of Burgoyne, in the autumn of 1777, endured all 
the hardships, dangers, and privations of an active campaign in an 
enemy's country. At Chambly, on the Sorel, she attended him in 
illness, in a miserable but; and when ho was wounded in the 
battle of Hubbard ton, Vermont, she hastened to him at Henes- 
borough from Montreal, where she had been persuaded to remain, 
and resolved to follow the army hereafter. Just before crossing the 
Hudson, she and her husband had had a narrow escape from losing 
their lives in consequence of their tent accidentally taking fire* 

“During the terrible engagement of the 7th October, she heard 
all the tumult and dreadful thunder of the battle in which her 
husband was engaged ; and when, on the morning of the 8th, the 
British fell back in confusion to their new position, she, with the 
other women, was obliged to take refuge among the dead and 
dying; for the tents were all struck, and hardly a shed was left 
standing. Her husband was wounded, and a prisoner in the 
American camp. That gallant officer was shot through both legs. 
When Foot and Learned's troops assaulted the grenadiers and 
artillery on the British left, on the afternoon of the 7 th, Wilkinson, 
Gates’s adjutanbgeneral, while pursuing the flying enemy when 
they abandoned their battery, heard a feeble voice exclaim ‘ Protect 
me, sir, against that boy/ He turned and saw a lad with a musket 
taking deliberate aim at a wounded British officer, lying in a corner 
of a low fence. Wilkinson ordered the boy to desist, and discovered 
the wounded man to be Major Ackland. He had him conveyed to 
the quarters of General Poor {now the residence of Mr. Heilson) 
on the heights, where every attention was paid to Ms wants, " 7 
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“When the intelligence that he was ■wounded and a prisoner 
reached his wife, she was greatly distressed, and, by the advice of 
her friend, Baron Beidesel, resolved to visit the American camp, 
and implore the favour of a personal attendance upon her husband* 
On the 9th she sent a message to Burgoyne by Lord Petersham, his 
aide-de-camp,, asking permission to depart 4 Though I was ready 
to believe/ says Burgoyne, f that patience and fortitude, in a 
supreme degree, were to be found, as well as every other virtue, 
under the most tender forms, I was astonished at this proposal 
After so long an agitation of spirits, exhausted not only for want of 
rest, but absolutely want of food, drenched in rain for twelve hours 
together, that a woman should be capable of such an undertaking 
as delivering herself to an enemy, probably in the night, and un¬ 
certain of what hands she might hill into, appeared an effort above 
human nature* The assistance I was able to give was small in¬ 
deed, I had not even a cup of wine to offer her. AH I could 
furnish her with was an open boat, and a fow lines, written upon 
dirty wet paper, to General Gates, recommending her to his pro¬ 
tection. 1 The following is a copy of the note sent by Burgoyne to 
General Gates ;— 1 Sir,—Lady Harriet Ackland, a lady of the first 
distinction of family, rank, and personal virtues, is under such con¬ 
cern on account of Major Ackland, her husband, wounded and a 
prisoner in your hands, that I cannot refuse her request to commit 
her to your protection* Whatever general impropriety there may 
he iu persons of my situation and yours to solicit favours, I cannot 
see the uncommon perseverance in every female grace, and the 
exaltation of character of this lady, and her very hard fortune, with¬ 
out testifying that your attentions to her will lay me under obliga¬ 
tions* I am, sir, your obedient servant, J. Burgoyne. 1 She set out 
in an open boat upon the Hudson, accompanied by Mi. Braden ell, 
the chaplain, Sarah Pollard, her waiting-maid, and her husband’s 
valet, who had been severely wounded while searching for Ids 
master upon the battle-held* It was about sunset when they 
started, and a violent storm of rain and wind, which had been in¬ 
creasing since the morning, rendered the voyage tedious and perilous 
in the extreme. It was long after dark when they reached the 
American ouhposta ) the sentinel heard their oars, and hailed them- 
Lady Harriet returned the answer herself, The clear, silvery tones 
of a woman-s voice amid the darkness, filled the soldier on duty 
with superstitious fear, and he called a comrade to accompany 
him to the river hank. The errand of the voyagers was made 
known, hut the faithful guard, apprehensive of treachery, would not 
allow them to land until they sent for Major Dearborn* They wera 
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invited by that officer to his quarters, where every attention was 
paid to them, and Lady Harriet was comforted by the joyful tidings 
that her husband was safe. In the morning she experienced parental 
tenderness from General Gates, who sent her to her husband, at 
Poor's quarters, under a suitable escort. There she remained until 
he was removed to Albany, IJ 

Burgoyne now took up his last position on the heights near 
Saratoga ; and hemmed in by the enemy, who refused any encounter, 
and baffled in all his attempts at finding a path of escape, he there 
lingered until famine compelled him to capitulate. The fortitude of 
the British-army during this melancholy period has been justly 
eulogised by many native historians, but I prefer quoting the testi¬ 
mony of a foreign writer, as free from all possibility of partiality, 
Botta says : l 

“It exceeds the power of words to describe the pitiable condition 
to which the British army was now reduced. The troops were worn 
down by a series of toil, privation, sickness, and desperate fighting. 
They were abandoned by the Indians and Canadians; and the 
effective force of the whole army was now diminished by repeated 
and heavy losses, which had principally fallen on the best soldiers 
and the most distinguished officers, from ten thousand combatants 
to less than one-half that number. Of this remnant little more 
than three thousand were English, 

“ In these circumstances, and thus weakened, they were in¬ 
vested by an array of four times their own number, whose position 
extended three parts of a circle round them; who refused to fight 
them, as knowing their weakness, and who, from the nature of the 
ground, could not be attacked in any part. In this helpless con¬ 
dition, obliged to be constantly under arms, while the enemy's 
cannon played on every part of their camp, and even the American 
ride-balk whistled in many parts of the hoes, the troops of Burgoyne 
retained their customary firmness, and, while sinking under a hard 
necessity, they showed themselves worthy of a better fate. They 
could not be reproached with an action or a word, which betrayed 
a want of temper or of fortitude/' 

At length the 13th of October arrived, and as no prospect of 
assistance appeared, and the provisions were nearly exhausted 
Burgoyne, by the unanimous advice of a council of war, gent a 
messenger to the American camp to treat of a convention. 

General Gates in the first instance demanded that the royal army 
should surrender prisoners of war. He also proposed that the 
British should ground their arras, Burgoyne replied, “ This article 
1 Botta, book via 
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is inadmissible in every extremity ; sooner than this army will 
consent to grtmnJ their arms in their encampment, they will rush 
on the enemy, determined to take no quarter, 11 After various 
messages, a convention for the surrender of the army was settled, 
which provided that “The troops under General Burgoyne were to 
march out of their camp with the honours of war, and the artillery 
of the in trench ments, to the verge of the river, where the arms and 
artillery w.ere to be left* The arms to be piled by word of com¬ 
mand from their own officers* A free passage was to be granted 
to the army under Lieutenant-General Bnrgoyne to Great Britain, 
upon condition of not serving again in North America during the 
present contest. 11 

Hie articles of capitulation were settled on the 15th of October: 
and on that very evening a messenger arrived from Clinton with an 
account of his successes, and with the tidings that part of his force 
had penetrated as far as Esopus, within fifty miles of Bmrgoyne’s 
camp But it was too late* The public faith was pledged; and 
the army was, indeed, too debilitated by fatigue and hunger to 
resist an attack if made ; and Gates certainly would have made it, 
if the convention had been broken off. Accordingly, on the 17th, 
the convention of Saratoga was carried into effect. By this com 
vent ion 5,790 men surrendered themselves as prisoners. The sick 
and wounded left in the camp when the British retreated to Sara¬ 
toga, together with the numbers of the British, German, and 
Canadian troops, who were killed, wounded, or taken, and who had 
deserted in the preceding part of the expedition, were reckoned to 

be 4,689. „ , 

The British sick and wounded who had fallen into the hands 
of the Americans after the battle of the 7th, were treated with 
exemplary humanity; and when the convention was executed, 
General Gates showed a noble delicacy of feeling which deserves 
the highest degree of honour. Every circumstance was avoided 
which could give the appearance of triumph. The American troops 
remained within their lines until the British had piled their arms ; 
and when this was done, the vanquished officers and soldiers were 
received with friendly kindness by their victors, and their imme¬ 
diate wants were promptly and liberally supplied. Discussions 
and disputes afterwards arose as to some of the terms of the con¬ 
vention ; and the American Congress refused for a long time to 
carry into effect the article which provided for the return ot imr- 
goyne's men to Europe; but no blame was imputable to General 
Gates or his army, who showed themselves to he generous as they 
had proved themselves to be brave. 
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Gates, after the victory, immediately despatched Colonel Wil kin- 
eon to carry the happy tidings to Congress. On being introduced 
into the hall, he said, tl The whole British army lias laid down its 
arms at Saratoga; our own, full of vigour and courage, expect your 
order. It is fnT your wisdom to decide where the country may still 
have need for their service.” Honours and rewards were liberally 
voted by the Congress to their conquering general and his men ; 
* £ and it would be difficult*’ (says the Italian historian) u to describe 
tlie transports of joy which the news of this event excited among 
the Americans, They began to Ratter themselves with a still more 
happy future. Ho one any longer felt any doubt about their 
achieving their independence. All hoped, and with good reason* 
that a success of this importance would at length determine France, 
and the other European powers that waited for her example, to de- 
dare themselves in favour of America, There could no longer be 
any question respecting the future ; since there was no longer the 
risk of espousing the muse of a people too feeble to defend themselvesT 

The truth of this was soon displayed in the conduct of France. 
When the news arrived at Paris of the capture of Ticonderoga, and 
of the victorious march of Burgoyne towards Albany, events which 
seemed decisive in favour of the English, instructions had been 
immediately despatched to Hantz, and the other ports of the king 
dom, that no American privateers should be suffered to enter them, 
except from indispensable necessity, as to repair their vessels, to 
obtain provisions, or to escape the perils of the sea. The American 
commissioners at Paris, in their disgust and despair, had almost 
broken oif all negotiations with the French government; and 
they even endeavoured to open communications with the British 
ministry. But the British government, elated with the first suc¬ 
cesses of Burgoyne, refused to listen to any overtures for accommo¬ 
dation. But when the news of Saratoga reached Paris, the whole 
scene was changed. Franklin and his brother commissioners found 
all their difficulties with the French government vanish. The time 
seemed to have arrived for the House of Bourbon to take a full 
revenge for all its humiliations and losses in previous wars. In 
December a treaty was arranged, and formally signed in the 
February following, by which France acknowledged the Independent 
United States of America, This was, of course, tantamount to a 
declaration of war with England. Spain soon followed France; 
and before Jong Holland took the same course. Largely aided by 
French fleets and troops, the Americans vigorously maintained the 
war against the armies which England, in spite of her European 
1 Botta, book ix. 
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fo es, continued to send across tho Atlantic. But the struggle ivris 
too unequal to be maintained by lliis country for many years: and 
when the treaties of J7S3 restored peace to the world, the inde¬ 
pendence of the United States was reluctantly recognized by their 
ancient parent and recent enemy, England, 


SYNOPSIS OF EVENTS BETWEEN THE DEFEAT OF BURGOYNE 
AT SARATOGA, 1777, AND THE BATTLE OF VALMY, 1792, 

a,d, 178L Surrender of Lord Cornwallis and the British army 
to Washington. 

1782, Bodney’s victory over the Spanish Beet, Unsuccessful 
siege of Gibraltar by the Spaniards and French. 

1783, End of the American war, 

1788, The States-General are convened in France:—beginning 
of the Eevolution. 
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CHAPTER XIV, 

TUB BATTLE OF V A L M Y. 

** Fnrpnrei metmmt tyranni 
lujurioao lie pcde promaa 
Stantem column am ; neu populus frequens 
Ad arm a ccssantes ad arrna 
Concitetj impenumque frangat." 

Ho hat. Od. i. 35. 

A little fire is quickly trodden out, 

Which, being suffered, risers cannot quench.” 

Skakspbahe* 

A few miles distant from the little town of St, Menehould, in 
the north-east of France, are the Tillage and hill of Valmy; and 
near the crest of that hill a simple monument points out the burial- 
place of the heart of a general of the French republic, and a marshal 
of the French empire. 

The elder Kellermau (father of the distinguished officer of that 
name, whose cavalry-charge decided the battle of Marengo) hold 
high commands in the French armies throughout the wars of the 
Convention, the Directory, the Consulate, and the Empire. He 
survived those wars, and the empire itself, dying in extreme old 
age in 1820, The last wish of the veteran on his death bed was 
that his heart should be deposited in the battle-field of Valmy, 
there to repose among the remains of his old companions in ann$, 
who had fallen at his side on that spot twenty-eight years before, 
on the memorable day when they won the primal victory of revo¬ 
lutionary France, and prevented the armies of Brunswick and the 
emigrant bands of Cond4 from marching on defenceless Paris, and 
destroying the immature democracy in its cradle. 

The Duke of Yalmy (for Kellcnnan, when made one of Hapo- 
I eon’s military peers in 1802, took his title from this same battle¬ 
field) had participated, during his long and active career, in the 
gaining of many a victory far more immediately dazzling than the 
the one, the remembrance of which he thus cherished. He had 
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been present at many a scene of carnage, where blood flowed in 
deluges, compared with which the libations of slaughter poured 
out at Yalmy would have seemed scant and insignificant. But he 
rightly estimated the paramount importance of the battle with 
which lie thus wished his appellation while living, and his memory 
after his death, to be identified. The successful resistance, which 
the new Carmagnole levies, and the disorganized relics of the old 
monarchy's army, then opposed to the combined hosts and chosen 
leaders of Prussia* Austria, and the French refugee noblesse, 
determined at once and for ever the belligerent character of the 
revolution. The raw artisans and tradesmen, the clumsy burghers, 
the base mechanics and low peasant churls, as it had been the 
fashion to term the middle and lower classes in France, found that 
they could face cannon-balls, pull triggers, and cross bayonets, 
without having been drilled into military machines, and without 
being officered by scions of noble bouses. They awoke to the 
consciousness of their own instinctive soldiership. They at once 
acquired confidence in themselves and in each other; and that con¬ 
fidence soon grew into a spirit of unbounded audacity and ambition, 
*' i From the cannonade of Yalmy may be dated the commencement 
of that career of victory which carried their armies to Vienna and 
the Kremlin,” 1 

One of the gravest reflections that arises from the contemplation 
of the civil restlessness and military enthusiasm which the close of 
the last century saw nationalised in France, is the consideration 
that these disturbing influences have become perpetual. No settled 
system of government, that shall endure from generation to genera¬ 
tion, that shall be proof against corruption and popular violence, 
seems capable of taking root among the French. And every revo¬ 
lutionary movement in Paris thrills throughout the rest of the 
world. Even the successes which the powers allied against France 
gained in 1814 and 1815, important as they were, could not annul 
the effects of the preceding twenty-three years of general convulsion 
and war. 

In 1830, the dynasty which foreign bayonets had imposed on 
France was shaken off; and men trembled at the expected out* 
break of French anarchy and the dreaded inroads of French ambi¬ 
tion, They “ looked forward with harassing anxiety to a period of 
destruction similar to that which the Roman world experienced 
about the middle of the third century of our era.” 2 Louis Philippe 

1 Alison. 

* See Niebuhr's Preface to the second voluiie of the "History of Borae,’’ 
written in October IS30. 
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cajoled Revolution, and then strove with seeming success to stifle 
it. But in spite of Fieschj laws, in spite of the dazzle of Algerian 
razzias and Pyreneos-effacing marriages, in spite of hundreds of 
armed forts, and hundreds of thousands of coercing troops. Revo¬ 
lution lived, and struggled to get free. The old Titan spirit heaved 
restlessly beneath “ the monarchy based on republican institutions,” 
At last, four years ago, the whole fabric of kingcraft was at once 
rent and scattered to the winds, by the uprising of the Parisian 
democracy; and insurrections, barricades, and dethronements, the 
downfall of coronets and crowns, the armed collisions of parties, 
systems, and populations, became the commonplaces of recent 
European history. 

France now calls herself a republic. She first assumed that 
title on the 20th of September, 1792, on the very day on which 
the battle of Yalmy was fought and won. To that battle the 
democratic spirit which in 1848, as well as in 1792, proclaimed 
the Republic in Paris, owed its preservation, and it is thence that 
the imperishable activity of its principles may be dated. 

Far dLiferent seemed the prospects of democracy in Europe on 
the eve of that battle; and far different would have been the 
present position and influence of the French nation, if Brunswick's 
columns had charged with more boldness, or the lines of Dumouriez 
resisted with less firmness. When France, in 1792, declared war 
with the great powers of Europe, she was far from possessing that 
splendid military organization which the experience of a few revo- 
lulionany campaigns taught her to assume, and which she has never 
abandoned. The army of the old monarchy had, during the latter 
part of the reign of Louis XV. sunk into gradual decay, both in 
numerical force, and in efficiency of equipment and spirit. The 
laurels gained by the auxiliary regiments which Louis XYI. sent 
to the American war, did but little to restore the general tone of 
the army. The insubordination and licence, which the revolt of 
the French guards, and the participation of other troops in many 
of the first excesses of the Revolution introduced among the 
soldiery, were soon rapidly disseminated through all the ranks. 
Under the Legislative Assembly every complaint of the soldier 
against his officer, however frivolous or ill-founded, was listened to 
with eagerness, and investigated with partiality, on the principles 
of liberty and equality. Discipline accordingly became more and 
more relaxed; and the dissolution of several of the old corps, 
under the pretext of their being tainted with an aristocratic feeling, 
aggravated the confusion and inefficiency of the war department. 
Many of the most effective regiments during the last period of the 
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monarchy had consisted of foreigners. These had either been 
slaughtered in defence of the throne against insurrections, like the 
Swiss; or had been disbanded, and had crossed the frontier to 
recruit the forces which were assembling for the invasion of France, 
Above all, the emigration of the noblesse had stripped the French 
army of nearly all its officers of high rank, and of the greatest 
portion of its subalterns. More than twelve thousand of the high¬ 
born youth of France, who had been trained to regard military 
command as their exclusive patrimony, and to whom the nation 
had been accustomed to look up as its natural guides and champions 
in the stornx of war, were now marshalled beneath the banner of 
Conde and the other emigrant princes, for the overthrow of the 
French armies, and the reduction of the French capital Their 
successors in the French regiments and brigades had as yet acquired 
neither skill nor experience : they possessed neither self-reliance nor 
the respect of the men who were under them. 

Such was the state of the wrecks of the old army ; but the bulk 
of the forces with which Franco began the war, consisted of raw 
insurrectionary levies, which were even less to be depended on. 
The Carmagnoles, as the revolutionary volunteers were called, 
flocked, indeed, readily to the frontier from every department when 
the war was proclaimed, and the fierce leaders of the Jacobins 
shouted that the country was in danger. They were full of zeal 
and courage, “ heated and excited by the scenes of the Revolution, 
and inflamed by the florid eloquence, the songs, dances, and signal- 
words with which it had been celebrated.” 1 Rut they were utterly 
undisciplined, and turbulently impatient of superior authority, or 
systematical control Many ruffians, also, who were sullied with 
participation in the most sanguinary horrors of Paris, joined trie 
camps, and were pre-eminent alike for misconduct before the enemy 
and for savage insubordination against their own officers. On one 
occasion during the campaign of Yalmy, eight battalions of federates, 
intoxicated with massacre and sedition, joined the forces under 
Dumcurie k, and soon threatened to uproot all discipline, saying 
openly that the ancient officers were traitors, and that it was neces¬ 
sary to purge the army, as they had Paris, of its aristocrats. l)u- 
mouriez posted these battalions apart from the others, placed a strong 
force of cavalry behind them, and two pieces of cannon on their 
flank. Then, affecting to review them, he halted at the head of 
the line, surrounded by all Ms staff, and an escort of a hundred 
hussars. 44 Fellows,” said he, <£ for I will not call you either citi¬ 
zens or soldiers, you see before you this artilleiy, behind you thus 
i Scott, Life of K&poleon, vol L c. viii. 
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cavalry; you are stained with crimes, and I do not tolerate here 
assassins or executioners, I know that there are scoundrels amongst 
you charged to excite you to crime. Drive them from amongst 
you, or denounce them to me, for I shall hold you responsible for 
their conduct” 1 

One of our recent historians of the Revolution, who narrates this 
incident, 2 thus apostrophises the French general:— 

“ Patience, 0 Dumouriea l This uncertain heap of sliriekers, mu¬ 
tineers, were they once drilled and inured, will become a phalanxed 
mass of fighters ; and wheel and whirl to order swiftly, 1 i he the 
wind or the whirlwind ; tanned imistaehiofigures ; often barefoot, 
even barebacked, with smews of iron ; who require only bread and 
gunpowder - very sons of fire; the adr cutest, hastiest, hottest, ever 
seen perhaps since Attila’s time,” 

Such phalanxed masses of fighters did the Carmagnoles ulti¬ 
mately become j but France ran a fearful risk in being obliged to 
rely on them when the process of their transmutation had barely 
commenced. 

The first events, indeed, of the war were disastrous and disgrace¬ 
ful to France, even beyond what might have been expected from 
the chaotic state in which it found her armies as well as her 
government. In the hopes of profiting by the unprepared state of 
Austria, then the mistress of the Netherlands, the French opened 
the campaign of 1792 by an invasion of Flanders, with forces 
whose muster'rolls showed a numerical overwhelming superiority to 
the enemy, and seemed to promise a speedy conquest of that old 
battle-field of Europe- But the first flash of an Austrian sabre, 
or the first sound of Austrian gun, was enough to discomfit the 
French, Their first corps, four thousand strong, that advanced 
from Lille across the frontier, came suddenly upon a far inferior 
detachment of the Austrian garrison of Tour nay. Not a shot was 
fired, not a bayonet levelled. With one simultaneous cry of panic 
the French broke and ran headlong back to Lille, where they com¬ 
pleted the specimen of insubordination which they had given in 
the field, by murdering their general and several of their chief 
officers. On the same day, another division under Biron, mustering 
ten thousand sabres and bayonets, saw a few Austrian skirmishers 
reconnoitering their position. The French advanced posts had 
scarcely given and received a volley, and only a few balls horn 
the enemy's field-pieces had fallen among the lines, when two 
regiments of French dragoons raised the cry, u We arc betrayed,” 
galloped off, and Were followed in disgraceful rout by the rest of 

1 Lamartinou S Carlyle, 
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the whole army. Similar panics, or repulses almost equally dia- 
creditable, occurred whenever _ Rochambeau, or Luckner, or La 
Fayette, the earliest French generals in the war, brought their 
troops into the presence of the enemy. 

Meanwhile* the allied sovereigns had gradually collected on the 
Hhine a veteran and finely-disciplined army for the invasion of 
France, which for numbers, equipment, and martial renown, both 
of generals and men, was equal to any that Germany had ever sent 
forth to conquer- Their design was to strike boldly and decisively 
at the heart of France, and penetrating the country through the 
Ardennes* to proceed by Chalons upon Paris. The obstacles that 
lay in their way seemed insignificant. The disorder and Imbe¬ 
cility of the French armies had been even augmented by the forced 
Sight of La Fayette, and a sudden change of generals. The only 
troops posted on or near the track by which the allies were about 
to advance, were the twenty-three thousand men at Sedan, whom 
La Fayette had commanded, and a corps of twenty thousand near 
Metz, the command of which had just been transferred from 
Luckner to Kcllerman. There were only three fortresses which 
it was necessary for the allies to capture or mask—Sedan, Longwy, 
and Yerdun. The defences and stores of these three were known 
to be wretchedly dismantled and insufficient; and when once these 
feeble barriers were overcome, and Chalons reached, a fertile and 
unprotected country seemed to invite the invaders to that “ mili¬ 
tary promenade to Paris/ 5 which they gmly talked of accomplishing. 

At the end of July the allied army, having completed all pre¬ 
parations for the campaign, broke up from its cantonments* and 
marching from Luxembourg upon Longwy, crossed the French 
frontier. Sixty thousand Prussians, trained in the school, and 
many of them under the eye of the Great Frederick, heirs of the 
glories of the Seven Years* War, and universally esteemed the best 
troops in Europe, marched in one column agaiust the central point 
of attack. Forty-five thousand Austrians, the greater part of whom 
were picked troops, and had served in the recent Turkish war, 
supplied two formidable corps that supported the flanks of the 
Prussians. There was also a powerful body of Hessians, and 
leagued with the Germans against the Parisian democracy, came 
fifteen thousand of the noblest and bravest amongst the sons of 
France. In these corps of emigrants, many of the highest born of 
the French nobility, scions of houses whose chivalric trophies had 
for centuries filled Europe with renown, served as rank and file. 
They looked on the road to Paris as the path which they were to 
carve out by their swords to victory, to honour, to the rescue of 
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their king, to reunion with their families, to the recovery of their 
patrimony, and to the restoration of their order. 1 

Ov'er this imposing army the allied sovereigns placed as gene¬ 
ralissimo the Duke of Brunswick, one of the minor reigning princes 
of Germany, a statesman of no mean capacity, and who had ac¬ 
quired in the Seven Years 1 War, a military reputation second only 
to that of the Great Frederick himself He had been deputed a 
few years before to quell the popular movements which then took 
place in Holland ; and he had put down the attempted revolution 
in that country with a promptitude and completeness, which ap¬ 
peared to augur equal success to the army that now marched under 
his orders on a similar mission into France. 

Moving majestically forward, with leisurely deliberation, that 
seemed to show the consciousness of superior strength, and a steady 
purpose of doing their work thoroughly, the Allies appeared before 
Longwy on the 20th of August, and the dispirited and dependent 
garrison opened the gates of that fortress to them after the first shower 
of bombs. On the 2d of September the still more important strong¬ 
hold of Verdun capitulated after scarcely the shadow of resistance. 

Brunswick’s superior force was now interposed between Keller- 
man’s troops on the left, and the other French army near Sedan, 
which La Fayette’s flight had, for the time, left destitute of a com¬ 
mander. It was in the power of the German general, by striking 
with an overwhelming mass to the right and lett> to crush in suc¬ 
cession each of these weak armies, and the Allies might then have 
marched irresistible and unresisted upon Paris. But at this crisis 
Dumouriez, the ncwcommanderdmchief of the French, arrived at the 
camp near Sedan, and commenced a series of movements, by which 
he reunited the dispersed and disorganized forces of his country, 
checked the Prussian columns at the very moment when the last 
obstacles of their triumph seemed to have given way, and finally 
rolled hack the tide of invasion far across the enemy’s frontier. 

The French fortresses had fallen; but nature herself still offered 
to brave and vigorous defenders of the land* the means of opposing 
a barrier to the progress of the Allies. A ridge of broken ground, 
called the Argonne, extends from the vicinity of Sedan towards the 
south-west for about fifteen or sixteen leagues. The country of 
L ? Argonne has now been cleared and drained; but in 1792 it was 
thickly wooded, and the lower portions of its unequal surface were 
filled with rivulets and marshes. It thus presented a natural 
harrier of from four to five leagues broad, which was absolutely im- 
penetrable to an army, except by a few defiles, such as an inferior 
1 See Scott, Life of Kapok on, vol. 1 c. xi, 
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force might easily fortify and defend* Bumouriez succeeded in 
marching his army down from Sedan behind the Argon ne, and 
in occupying its passes, while the Prussians still lingered on 
the north-eastern side of the forest line. Ordering Kellerman to 
wheel round from Metz to St. Menehould, and the reinforcements 
from the interior and extreme north also to concentrate at that spot, 
Dumotmez trusted to assemble a powerful force in the Tear of the 
south-west extremity of the Argonne, while, with the twenty-five 
thousand men under his immediate command, he held the enemy 
at hay before the passes, or forced him to a long circumvolution 
round one extremity of the forest ridge, during which, favourable 
opportunities of assailing his flank were almost certain to occur 
Dumouriez fortified the principal defiles, and boasted of the Ther¬ 
mopylae which he had found for the invaders j but the simile was 
nearly rendered fatally complete for the defending force* A pass, 
which was thought of inferior importance, had been but slightly 
manned, and an Austrian corps-under Clairfayt, forced it after 
some sharp fighting. Dumouriez with great difficulty saved him¬ 
self from being enveloped and destroyed by the hostile columns 
that now pushed through the forest. But instead of despairing at 
the failure of his plans, and falling back into the interior, to he com¬ 
pletely severed from Keller man's army, to be hunted as a fugitive 
under the walls of Paris by the victorious Germans, and to lose all 
chance of ever rallying Ills dispirited troops* lie resolved to cling 
to the difficult country in which the armies still were grouped, to 
force a junction with Keller man, and so to place himself at the 
head of a force, which the invaders would not dare to disregard, 
and by which ho might drag them back from the advance on 
Palis, which he had not been able to bar. Accordingly, by a rapid 
movement to the south, during which, in his own words, u Franco 
was within a kairVbreadth of destruction,” and alter, with diffi¬ 
culty, checking several panics of Ms troops, in which they ran by 
thousands at the sight of a few Prussian hussars, Dumouriez 
succeeded in establishing his head-quarters in a strong position at 
St Menehould, protected by the marshes and shallows of the river 
Aisne and Aube, beyond which, to the north-west, rose a firm and 
elevated plateau, called Dam pierre’s Camp, admirably situated for 
commanding the road by Chalons to Paris, and where he intended 
to post Kellennan’s army so soon as it came up* 1 

i Some late miters represent that Brunswick did not wish to check 
Dumouriez. There is no sufficient authority for this insinuation, which seems 
to have beau first prompted by a desire to sooths the wounded military pride 
of the Prussians. 
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The news of the retreat of Dumouriez from the Argonne passes, 
and of the panic flight of some divisions of his troops, spread 
rapidly throughout the country; and Ivellcrman, who believed that 
his comrade's army had been annihilated, and feared to fall among 
the victorious masses of the Prussians, had halted on his march 
from Metz when almost close to St Menehould, He had actually 
commenced a retrograde movement, when couriers from his corn- 
man der-imchief checked him from that fatal course; and then 
continuing to wdieel round the rear and left flank of the troops at 
St, Menehould, Kellerman, with twenty thousand of the army of 
Metz, and some thousands of volunteers who had joined him in the 
march, made his appearance to the west of Dumouriez, on the very 
evening when Westerman and Thouvenjt, two of the staff-officers 
of DumouTiez, galloped in with the tidings that Brunswick’s army 
had come through the upper passes of the Argonne in full force, 
and was deploying on the heights of La Lime, a chain of eminences 
that stretch obliquely from south-west to north-east, opposite the 
high ground which Dumouriez held, and also opposite, but at a 
shorter distance from, the position which Kellerman was designed 
to occupy* 

The Allies were now, in fact, nearer to Paris than were the French 
troops themselves; hut, as Dumouriez had foreseen, Brunswick 
deemed it unsafe to march upon the capital with so large a hostile 
force left in his rear between his advancing columns and his base 
of operations* The young King of Prussia, who was in the allied 
camp, and the emigrant princes, eagerly advocated an instant attack 
upon the nearest French general Kellerman had laid himself 
unnecessarily open, by advancing beyond Dampierre’s Camp, which 
Dumouriez had designed for him, and moving forward across the 
Aube to the plateau of Yalrny, a post inferior in strength and space 
to that which he had left, and which brought him close upon the 
Prussian lines, leaving him separated by a dangerous interval from 
the troops under Diitnouriez himself It seemed tasy for the 
Prussian army to overwhelm him while thus isolated, and then they 
might surround and crush Dumouriez at their leisure. 

Accordingly, the right wing of the allied army moved forward, 
in the grey of the morning of the 20th of September, to gain Kel- 
lennan s left flank and rear, and cut him oif from retreat upon 
Chalons, while the rest of the army, moving from the heights of 
La Luna, which here converge semi-circularly round the plateau of 
Yalmy, were to assail his position in front, and interpose between 
him and Dumouriez. An unexpected collision between some of 
the advanced cavalry on each side in the low ground, warned 
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Kellerman of the enemy’s approach. Dumouriez had not been 
unobservant of the danger of his comrade, thus isolated and in* 
volved ; and he had ordered up troops to support Kellerman on 
either flank in the event of his being attacked. These troops, how¬ 
ever, moved forward slowly * and Keller man* s army, ranged on the 
plateau of Valmy, « projected like a cape into the midst of the hues 
of the Prussian bayonets.” 1 A thick autumnal mist floated in 
waves of vapour over the plains and ravines that lay between the 
two armies, leaving only the crests and peaks of the hills glittering 
in the early light* About ten o’clock the fog began to clear off, and 
then the French from their promontory saw emerging from the 
white wreaths of mist, and glittering in the sunshine, the countless 
Prussian cavalry which were to envelope them as iu a net if once 
driven from their position, the solid columns of the infantry that 
moved forward as if animated by a single will, the bristling bat¬ 
teries of the artillery, and the glancing clouds of the Austrian light 
troops, fresh from their contests with the Spaliis of the east* 

The best and bravest of the French must have beheld this spec* 
tacle with secret apprehension and awe* However bold and reso¬ 
lute a man may be in the discharge of duty, it is an anxious and 
fearful thing to be called on to encounter danger among comrades 
of whose steadiness you can feel no certainty. Each soldier of 
Kellerman'a army must have remembered the series of panic routs 
which had hitherto hi variably taken place on the French side during 
the war; and must have cast restless glances to the right and left, 
to see if any symptoms of wavering began to show fcheniselves, and 
to calculate how long it was likely to be before a general rush of his 
comrades to the rear would either hurry him off with involuntary 
disgrace, or leave him alono and helpless, to be cut down by 
assailing multitudes* 

On that very morning, and at the self same hour, in which the 
allied forces and the emigrants began to descend from La Lime 
to the attack of Valmy, and while the cannonade was opening 
between the Prussian and the Revolutionary batteries, the debate 
in the National Convention at Paris commenced on the proposal 
to proclaim France a Republic. 

The old monarchy had little chance of support in the hall of the 
Convention; but if its more effective advocates at Valmy had 
triumphed, there were yet the elements existing in Francs for a 
permanent revival of the better part of the ancient institutions, and 
for substituting Reform for Revolution* Only a few weeks before, 

3 See Lamartine, Hist. GironcL line xviL I have drawn much of the 
ensuing description from him* 
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numerously signed addresses from the middle classes in Paris, 
Rouen, and other large cities* had been presented to the king, ex¬ 
pressive of theb: horror of the anarchists, and their readiness to 
uphold the rights of the crown* together with the liberties of the 
subject And an aimed resistance to the authority of the Conven¬ 
tion, and in favour of the king, was in reality at this time being 
actively organized in La Vendee and Brittany, the importance of 
which may be estimated from the formidable opposition which the 
Royalists of these provinces made to the Republican party, at a 
later period, and under much more disadvantageous circumstances, 
it is a fact peculiarly illustrative of the importance of the battle 
of Valmy, that “during the summer of 1702, the gentlemen of 
Brittany entered into an extensive association for the purpose of 
rescuing the country from the oppressive yoke which had been 
imposed by the Parisian demagogues* At the head of the whole 
was the Marquis de la Rouarie, one of those remarkable men who 
rise into pre-eminence during the stormy days of a revolution, from 
conscious ability to direct its current. Ardent, impetuous, and 
enthusiastic, he was first distinguished in the American war, when 
the intrepidity of his conduct attracted the admiration of the 
Republican troops, and the same qualities rendered him at hist 
an ardent supporter of the Revolution in Prance; but when the 
atrocities of the people began, he espoused with equal warmth the 
opposite side, and used the utmost efforts to rouse the noblesse of 
Brittany against the plebeian yoke which had been imposed upon 
them by the National Assembly. He submitted his plan to the 
Count d’Artois, and had organized one so extensive, as would have 
proved extremely formidable to the Convention, if the retreat of 
the Duke of Brunswick, in September 1792, had not damped the 
ardour of the whole of the west of Prance, then ready to break out 
into insurrection*” 1 

And it was not only among the zealots of the old monarchy that 
the cause of the king would then have found friends* The meltable 
atrocities of the September massacres had just occurred, and the 
reaction produced by them among thousands w T ho had previously 
been active on the ultra-democratic side, was fresh and powerful. 
The nobility had not yet been made utter aliens in the eyes of the 
nation by long expatriation and civil war. There was not yet a 
generation of youth educated in revolutionary principles, and know¬ 
ing no worship save that of military glory, Louis XYI* was just 
tsiid humane, and deeply sensible of the necessity of a gradual 
extension of political tights among all classes of his" subjects. The 

1 Alison, vol. iii, p. 023. 
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Bourbon throne, if rescued in 1792, would have had chances of 
stability, such as did not exist for it in 1814, and seem never likely 
to ho found again in France. 

Serving under Kellerman on that day was one who experienced, 
perhaps the most deeply of all men, the changes for good and for 
evil which the French Revolution has produced, lie who, in his 
second exile, bore the name of the Count do Neuilly in this country, 
and who lately was Louis Philippe, King of the French, figured in 
the French lines at Valmy, as a young and gallant officer, cool and 
sagacious beyond his years, and trusted accordingly by Kellerman. 
and Dumourirz with an important station in the national army. 
The Due de Chartres (the title he then bore) commanded the French 
right, General Valence was on the left, and Kellerman himself took 
his post in the centre, which was the strength and key of his 

position. . _ 

Besides these celebrated men, who were in the French army, and 
besides the King of Prussia, the Duke of Brunswick, and other men 
of rank and power, who were in the lines of the Allies, there was 
an individual present at the hat tie of Aalniy, of little political note, 
but who has exercised, and exercises, a greater influence over the 
human mind, and whose fame is more widely spread, than that of 
either duke, or general, or king. Tins was the German poet, 
Go the, who had, out of curiosity, accompanied the allied army on 
its march into Franco as a mere spectator. He has given us a 
curious record of the sensations which he experienced during the 
cannonade. It must be remembered that many thousands in the 
French ranks then, like Go the, felt the cannon-fever ” for tho first 
time. The German poet says, 1 — 

li I had heard so much of the cannon-fever, that I wanted to know 
what kind of thing it was. Ennui , and a spirit which every kind 
of danger excites to daring, nay even to rashness, induced me to 
ride up quite coolly to the outwork of La Lane. This was again 
occupied by our people ; but it presented the wildest aspect. The 
roofe were shot to pieces; the corn-shocks scattered about, the 
bodies of men mortally wounded stretched upon them hero and 
there ; and occasionally a spent cannon-ball fell and rattled among 
the rains of the tile roofs. 

** Quite alone, and left to myself, I rode away on the heights to 
tho left, and could plainly survey the favourable position of tho 
French; they were standing in the form of a semicircle in the 
greatest quiet and security; Kellerman, then on the left wing, being 
the easiest to reach. 

1 Gothers Campaign in France in 1792. Farie’s translation, p. 77. 
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fl I Ml in with good company on the way, officers of my acquaint¬ 
ance* belonging to the general stall'and the regiment, greatly surprised 
to lind me here. *They wanted to take me back again with them; but 
1 spoke to them, of particular objects I had in view, and they left 
me without further dissuasion, to my well-known singular caprice. 

“ I had now arrived quite in the region where the balls were 
playing across me : the sound of them is curious enough, as if it 
were composed of the humming of tops, the gurgling of water, and 
the whistling of birds. They were less dangerous* by reason of the 
wetness of the ground : wherever one fell, it stuck fast. And thus 
my foolish experimental ride was secured against the danger at 
least of the halls rebounding. 

lt In the raidst of these circumstances, I was soon able to remark 
that sometliing unusual was taking place within me. I paid close 
attention to it, and still the sensation can be described only by 
similitude. It appeared as if yon were in some extremely hot place, 
and, at the same time, quite penetrated by the heat of it* so that 
you feel yourself, as it were, quite one with the element in which 
yon am. The eyes lose nothing of their strength or clearness; but 
it is as if the world had a kind of brown-red tint, which makes the 
situation* as well as the surrounding objects, more impressive. I 
was unable to perceive any agitation of the blood ; but everything 
seemed rather to be swallowed up in the glow of which 1 speak. 
From this, then, it is clear in what sense this condition can be 
called a fever. It is remarkable, however* that the horrible uneasy 
feeling arising from it is produced in ns solely through the ears * 
for the cannon-thunder, the liowllog and crashing of the balls 
through the air, is the real cause of these sensations. 

“ After I had ridden back, and was in perfect security, I remarked 
with surprise that the glow was completely extinguished, and not 
the slightest feverish agitation was left behind. On the whole, 
this condition is one of the least desirable; as* indeed, among my 
dear and noble comrades, I found scarcely one who expressed a 
really passionate desire to try it.” 

Contrary to the expectations of both friends and foes, the French 
infantry held their ground steadily under the fire of the Prussian 
guns, which thundered on them from La Lone ; and their own 
artillery replied with equal spirit and greater effect on the denser 
masses of the allied army. Thinking that the Prussians wore 
slackening in their fire, Kellerman formed a column in charging 
order, and dashed down into the valley, in the hopes of capturing 
some of the nearest guns of the enemy, A masked battery opened 
its tire on the French coluniru and drove it back in disorder Keller- 
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man having his horse shot under him, and being with difficulty 
* carried off by bis men. The Prussian columns now advanced in 
turn- The French artillerymen began to waver £ind desert their 
posts, but were rallied by the efforts and example of their officers j 
and Kellennan, reorganizing the line of his infantry, took his station 
in the ranks on foot, and called out to his men to let the enemy 
come close up, and then to charge them with the bayonet. The 
troops caught the enthusiasm of their general, and a cheerful shout 
of Vim la nation l taken by one battalion from another, pealed 
across the valley to the assailants. The Prussians flinched from a 
charge up-hill against a force that seemed so resolute and formidable; 
they halted for a while in the hollow, and then slowly retreated up 
their own side of the valley. 

Indignant at being thus repulsed by such a foe, the King of 
Prussia formed the flower of his men in person, and, riding along 
the coinmn, bitterly reproached them with letting their standard 
he thus humiliated* Then he led them on again to the attack, 
marching in the front line, and seeing his staff mowed down around 
him by the deadly fire which the French artillery re-opened. But 
the troops sent by Duniouriez were now co-operating effectually 
with KeHerman, and that general's own men, flushed by success, 
presented a firmer front than ever. Again the Prussians retreated, 
leaving eight hundred dead behind, and at nightfall the French 
remained victors on the heights of Yalmy. 

All hopes of crushing the revolutionary armies, and of the pro¬ 
menade to Paris, had now vanished, though Brunswick lingered 
long in the Argonne, till distress and sickness wasted away his 
once splendid force, and finally but a mere wreck of it recrossed 
the frontier, France, meanwhile, felt that she possessed a giant’s 
strength, and like a giant did she use it. Before the close of that 
year, all Belgium obeyed the National Convention at Pans, and the 
kings of Europe, after the lapse of eighteen centuries, trembled once 
more before a conquering military Republic. 

Gbthe’s description of the cannonade has been quoted. His 
observation to bis comrades in the camp of the Allies, at the end 
of the battle, deserves citation also. It shows that the poet felt 
{and, probably, he alone of the thousands there assembled felt) the 
full importance of that day. He describes the consternation and 
the change of demeanour which he observed among his Prussian 
friends that evening. He tells us that a most of them were silent ; 
and, in fact, the power of reflection and judgment was wanting to 
all. At last I was called upon to say what I thought of the engage* 
ment; for I had been in the habit of enlivening and amusing the 
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troop with short sayings. This time I said; f place, 

and from this day forth, commences a new era in the worlds history; 
and you can a££ say that you were present at its birth! h) 


SYNOPSIS OF EVENTS BETWEEN THE BATTLE OF VALMY, 1792, 
AND THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO, 1815. 

a.d. 1793. Trial and execution of Louis XYL at Paris. England 
and Spain declare war against France, loyalist war in La Vendee. 
Second invasion of Franco by the Allies. 

1794. Lord Howe's victory over the French fleet. Final partition 
of Poland by Russia, Prussia* and Austria. 

1795. The French armies under Fichegru, conquer Holland. 
Cessation of tbs war in La Vendee. 

1796. Bonaparte commands the French army of Italy and gains 
repeated victories over the Austrians. 

1797. Victory of Jervis, off Cape St. Vincent. Peace of Campo 
Formio between France and Austria. Defeat of the Dutch off 
Camperdown hy Admiral Duncan. 

1798. Rebellion in Ireland. Expedition of the French under 
Bonaparte, to Egypt. Lord Nelson destroys the French licet at tha 
Battle of the Nile, 

1799. Renewal of the war between Austria and France. The 
Russian emperor sends an army in aid of Austria, under Suwarrow* 
The French are repeatedly defeated in Italy. Bonaparte returns 
from Egypt and makes himself First Consul of France. Massena 
wins the battle of Zurich, The Russian emperor makes peace with 
France* 

1800. Bonaparte passes the Alps and defeats the Austrians at 
Marengo. Moreau wins the battle of Hohenlinden, 

1801. Treaty of Lunev III© between France and Austria. Tire 
battle of Copenhagen. 

ISO2. Peace of Amiens, 

1803. War between England and France renewed. 

1804, Napoleon Bonaparte is made Emperor of France, 

1805. Great preparations of Napoleon to invade England, 
Austria, supported by Russia, renews war with France, Napoleon 
marches into Germany, takes Vienna, and gains the battle of 
Austerlitz. Lord Nelson destroys the combined French and 
Spanish fleets, and is killed at the battle of Trafalgar. 

1806, War between Prussia and France, Napoleon conquers 
Prussia In the battle of Jena, 
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2807* Obstinate warfare between the French and Russian armies 
in East Prussia and Poland- Peace of Tilsit* 

1808* Napoleon endeavours to make liis brother King of Spain. 
Rising of the Spanish nation against him- England sends troops 
to aid the Spaniards* Battles of Vi mi era and Corunna. 

1809* "JVar renewed between France and Austria* Battles of 
Asperne and Wagram. Peace granted to Austria* Lord Welling¬ 
ton's victory of Talavera, in Spain* 

1810. Marriage of Napoleon and the Arch-duchess Maria Louisa, 
Holland annexed to France* 

1812. War between England and the United States* Napoleon 
invades Russia, Battle of Borodino* The French occupy Moscow, 
which is burned* Disastrous retreat and almost total destruction 
of the great army of France, 

1813. Prussia and Austria take up arms again against France* 
Battles of Lutzen, Bautzen, Dresden, Culm, and Leipsic. The French 
are driven out of Germany. Lord Wellington gains the great 
battle of Y it tori a, which completes the rescue of Spain from France. 

1814. The Allies invade Fiance on the eastern, and Lord 
Wellington invades it on the southern frontier* Battles of Laon, 
Mont mi rail, Arcis-sur-Aube, and others in the north-east of France; 
and of Toulouse in the south, Paris surrenders to the Allies, and 
Napoleon abdicates. First restoration of the Bourbons* Napoleon 
goes to the isle of Elba, which is assigned to him by the Allies. 
Treaty of Ghent, between the United States and England* 

*18Id. Napoleon suddenly escapes from Elba, and lands in 
Franco. The French soldiery join him, and Louis XVIII* is 
obliged to % from the throne. 
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CHAPTER XV, 

T1TE BATTLE OF WATERLOO, 1815. 


“ Tliou first and last of fields, king-making victory ”—Byron. 


Eng land lias now been blest with thirty-seven years of peace. At 
no other period of her history can a similarly long cessation from a 
state of warfare he found. It is true that our troops have had 
battles to fight during this interval for the protection and extension 
of onr Indian possessions and our colonies } but these have been 
with distant and unimportant enemies. The danger has never been 
brought near our own shores, and no matter of vital importance to 
our empire has ever been at stake. We have not had hostilities 
with either France, America, or Russia; and when not at war with 
any of our peers, we feel ourselves to be substantially at peace. 
There lias, indeed, throughout this loug period* been uo great war, 
like those with which the previous history of modern Europe 
abounds. There have been formidable collisions between particular 
states i aud there have been still more formidable collisions between 
the armed champions of the con dieting principles of absolutism and 
democracy; but there has been no general war, like those of the 
French lie volution, like the American, or the Seven Years 1 War, 
orTike the War of the Spanish Succession, It would be far too 
much to augur from this, that no similar wars will again convulse 
the world ; but the value of the period of peace which Europe has 
gained, is incalculable ; even if we look on it as only a truce, aud 
expect again to see the nations of the earth recur to what some 
philosophers have termed man's natural state of warfare. 

Xo equal number of years can be found, during which science, 
commerce, aud civilization have advanced so rapidly and so exten¬ 
sively, as has been the case since 1815, When we trace their 
progress, especially in this country, it is impossible not to feel that 
their wondrous development has been mainly due to the laud 
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" having been at peace* 1 Their good effects cannot be obliterated, 
even if a series of wars were to recommence* When we reflect on 
this, and contrast these thirty-seven years with the period that 
preceded them, a period of violence, of tumult, of tmrestingly 
destructive energy,—a period throughout which the wealth of 
nations was scattered like sand, and the blood of nations lavished 
like water,—it is impossible not to look with deep interest on the 
final crisis of that dark and dreadful epoch ; the crisis out of which 
our own happier cycle of years 1ms been evolved* The great battle 
which ended the twenty-three years' war of the first Trench [Revolu¬ 
tion, and which quelled the man whose genius and ambition had so 
long disturbed and desolated the world, deserves to be regarded by 
ns, not only with peculiar pride, as one of our greatest national 
victories, but with peculiar gratitude for the repose which it secured 
for ns, and for the greater part of the human race* 

One good tost for determining the importance of Waterloo, is to 
ascertain what was felt by wise and prudent statesmen before that 
battle, respecting the return of Napoleon from Elba to the Imperial 
throne of France, and the probable effects of his success* For this 
purpose, I will quote the words, not of any of our vehement anti- 
Gallican politicians of the school of Pitt, but of a leader of our 
Liberal party, of a man whose reputation as a jurist, a historian* 
and a far-sighted and candid statesman, was, and is, deservedly 
high, not only in this country, but throughout Europe* Sir James 
Mackintosh, in the debate in the British House of Commons, on 
the 20th April, 1815, spoke thus of the return from Elba 

ic Was it in the power of language to describe the evil. Wars 
which had raged for more than twenty years throughout Europe ; 
which had spread blood and desolation from Cadiz to Moscow, and 
from Naples to Copenhagen; which had wasted the means of 
human enjoyment, and destroyed the instruments of social improve¬ 
ment ; which threatened to diffuse among the European nations, 
the dissolute and ferocious habits of a predatory soldiery, —at 
length, by one of those vicissitudes which bid defiance to the fore¬ 
sight of man, had been brought to a close, upon the whole, happy 
beyond all reasonable expectation, with no violent shock to national 
independence, with some tolerable compromise between the opinions 
of the age and reverence due to ancient institutions; with no too 
signal or mortifying triumph over the legitimate interests or a vow- 
able feelings of any numerous body of men, and, above all, without 
those retaliations against nations or patties, which beget new com 

1 Se© the excellent Introduction to Nr, Charles Knight’s “ History of the 
Thirty Years’ Peace*' 1 
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vulsions, often as horrible as those ’wliicli they close, and perpetuate 
revenge and hatred and bloodshed, from age to age. Europe seemed 
to breathe after her sufferings. In the midst of this fair prospect, 
and of these consolatory hopes, Napoleon Bonaparte escaped from 
Elba; three snni 11 vessels readied the coast of Provence j our 
hopes are instantly dispelled ; the work of our toil and fortitude 
is undone; the blood of Europe is spilt in vain — 

fi 1 Ibi omuls cfTitsus labor ! * ” 


The Congress of Emperors, Kings, Princes, Generals, and States- 
men, who had assembled at Vienna to remodel the world after the 
overthrow of the mighty conqueror, and who thought that Napoleon 
had passed away for ever from the great drama of European polities, 
had not yet completed their triumphant festivities, and their 
diplomatic toils, when Talleyrand, on the 11th of March* 1815, 
rose up among them, and announced that the ex-emperor had 
escaped from Elba, and was Emperor of France once more. It 
is recorded by Sir Walter Scott, as a curious physiological fact, 
that the first effect of the news of an event which threatened to 
neutralise all their labours, was to excite a loud burst of laughter 
from nearly every member of the Congress. 1 But the jest was a 
bitter one; and they soon were deeply busied in anxious delibera¬ 
tions respecting the mode in which they should encounter their 
arch-enemy, who had thus started from torpor and obscurify 
into renovated splendour and strength ; 

41 Qnalis uhi in lucem coluber mala gramma pastus, 

Frigida sub terra tumidum quern bruma togebat, 

Nunc positis novas exuviis mtidusquu jtivoatS, 

Lubrica convolvit snblato pectore terga 
Arduus ad solem, et linguis micat ore trisulcis.” 

V1RR. /En, 

Napoleon sought to disunite the formidable confederacy, which 
he knew would be arrayed against him, by endeavouring to negotiate 
separately with each of the allied sovereigns. It is said that 
Austria and Bussia were at first not unwilling to treat with him* 
Disputes and jealousies had been rife among several of the Allies 
on the subject of the division of the conquered countries; and the 
cordial unanimity with which they had acted during 1813 and the 
first months of 1814, had grown chill during some weeks of dis¬ 
cussions, But the active exertions of Talleyrand, who represented 

1 Life of Napoleon, voL viiL chap. L 
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Louis XVIIL at tbe Congress, and who both hated and feared 
Napoleon with all the intensity of which his powerful spirit was 
capable* prevented the secession of any member of the Congress 
from the new great league against their ancient enemy. Still it ia 
highly probable that, if Napoleon had triumphed in Belgium over 
the Prussians and the English* he would have succeeded in opening 
negotiations with the Austrians and Russians; and he might have 
thus gained advantages similar to those which he had obtained on 
his return from Egypt, when he induced the Czar Paul to withdraw 
the Russian armies from co-operating with the other enemies of 
France in the extremity of peril to which she seemed reduced in 
1799* But fortune now had deserted him both iu diplomacy and 
in war. 

On the 13tli of March* 1815, the Ministers of tlic seven powers, 
Austria, Spain, England, Portugal, Prussia, Russia, and Sweden, 
signed a manifesto, by which they declared Napoleon an outlaw; 
and this denunciation was instantly followed up by a treaty between 
England, Austria, Prussia, and Russia (to which other powers soon 
acceded), by which the rulers of those countries bound themselves 
to enforce that decree, and to prosecute the war until Napoleon 
should be driven from the throne of France, and rendered incapable 
of disturbing the peace of Europe. The Duke of Wellington was 
the representative of England at the Congress of Vienna, and he 
was immediately applied to for las advice on the plan of military 
operations against Fiance. It was obvious that Belgium would be 
the first battle-field ; and by the general wish of the Allies, the 
English Duke proceeded thither to assemble an army from the con¬ 
tingents of Dutch, Belgian, and Hanoverian troops, that were most 
speedily available, and from the English regiments which his own 
Government was hastening to send over from this country. A 
strung Prussian corps was near Aix-la Chapeile, having remained 
there since the campaign of the preceding year* This was largely 
reinforced by other truops of the same nation ; and Marshal 
Blueher, the favourite hero of the Prussian soldiery, and the 
deadliest foe of France, assumed the command of this army, which 
was termed the Army of the Lower Rhine ; and which, in coiijunc¬ 
tion with Wellington’s forces, was to make the van of the arma¬ 
ments of the Allied Powers, Meanwhile Prince Swartzenburg was 
to collect 130,000 Austrians, and 124,000 troops of other Germanic 
States* as “ the Army of the Upper Rhine;” and 168,000 Russians, 
under the command of Barclay de Tolly, were to form “ the Amy 
of the Middle Rhine,” and to repeat the march from Muscovy to 
that river's banks. 
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The exert ions which the Allied Powers thus made at this crisis 
fco grapple promptly with the French emperor have truly been 
termed gigantic ; and never were Napoleon's genius and activity 
more signally displayed, than in the celerity and skill by which 
he brought forward all the military resources of France, which the 
reverses of the three preceding years, and the pacific policy of 
the Bourbons during the months of their first restoration, had 
greatly diminished and disorganized Tie re-entered Paris on the 
20th of March, and by the end of May, besides sending a force into 
La Vendee to put down the armed risings of the royalists in that 
province, and besides providing troops under Massena and Bucket 
for the defence of the southern frontiers of France, Napoleon had 
an array assembled in the north east for active operations under his 
own command, which amounted to between one hundred and 
twenty, and one hundred and thirty thousand men, with a superb 
park of artillery and in the highest possible state of equipment, 
discipline, and efficiency* 1 

The approach of the multitudinous Russian, Austrian, Bavarian, 
and other foes of the French Emperor to the Rhine was necessarily 
slow; but the two most active of the allied powers had occupied 
Belgium with their troops, while Napoleon was organizing his 
forces. Marshal Blucher was there with one hundred and sixteen 
thousand Prussians; and, before the end of May, the Duke of 
Wellington was there also with about one hundred and six thousand 
troops, either British or in British pay* 2 Napoleon determined to 
attack these enemies in Belgium. The disparity of numbers was 
indeed great, hut delay was sure to increase the proportionate 
numerical superiority of his enemies over his own ranks. The 
French Emperor considered also that * f t3ie enemy's troops were 
now cantoned under the command of two generals, and composed 
of nations differing both in interest and in feelings.His own 
array was under his own sole command. It was composed exclu¬ 
sively of French soldiers, mostly of veterans, well acquainted with 
their officers and with each other, and full of enthusiastic confidence 
in their commander. If he could separate the Prussians from the 
British, so as to attack each singly, he felt sanguine of success, not 
only against these the most resolute of his many adversaries, but 

i See for these numbers Siborne’s History of the Campaign of "Waterloo, 
vol. i. p* 41* 

3 Ibid* vol. L chap. 3. Wellington had but a small part of Ms old Peninsular 
army in Belgium. The flower of it had been sent on the expeditions against 
America. His troops, in 1815, were chiefly second battalions, or regiments 
lately filled up with new recruits. See Scott, vol. viii p* 474. 

5 See MontholoiTs Memoirs, p, 45, 
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also against the other masses, that were slowly labouring up against 
liis eastern dominions. 

The triple chain of strong fortresses, which the French possessed 
on the Belgian frontier, formed a curtain, behind which Napoleon 
was able to concentrate his army, and to conceal, till the very 
last moment, the precise line of attack which he intended to 
take. On the other hand, Blueher and Wellington were obliged to 
canton their troops along a Line of open country of considerable 
length, so as to watch for the outbreak of Napoleon from which¬ 
ever point of his chain of strongholds he should please to make it 
Blueher, with his army, occupied the banks of the Sauibro and the 
Meuse, from Liege on his Left, to Charleroi on his right; and the 
Duke of Wellington covered Brussels \ his cantonments being 
partly in front of that city and between it and the French frontier, 
and partly on its west; tlieir extreme right reaching to Court ray 
and Tournay, while the left approached Charleroi and communi¬ 
cated with the Prussian right. It was upon Charleroi that Napo¬ 
leon resolved to level his attack, in hopes of severing the two allied 
armies from each other, and then pursuing Ins favourite tactic of 
assailing each separately with a superior force on the battle-field, 
though the aggregate of their numbers considerably exceeded Ills 
own. 

The first French corps d*arm4e, commanded by Count d’Erlon, 
was stationed in the beginning of June in and around the city 
of Lille, near to the north-eastern frontier of Franco. The second 
corps, under Count Boille, was at Valenciennes, to the right of the 
lbsfc one. The third corps, under Count Vandamme, was at 
Measures, The fourth, under Count Gerard, had its head-quarters 
at Metz, and the sixth, 1 under Count Lobau, was at Laom Four 
corps of reserve cavalry, under Marshal Grouchy, were also near the 
frontier, between jthe rivers Aisne and Sam bra The Imperial 
Guard remained in Paris until the 8th of June, when it marched 
towards Belgium, and reached Avesnes on the 13th; and in the 
course of the same and the following day, the five corps d 5 arm£e 
with the cavalry reserves which have been mentioned, were, in 
pursuance of skilfully combined orders, rapidly drawn together, and 
concentrated in and around the same place, on the right bank of 
the river Sambre. On the 14th Napoleon arrived among his troops, 
who were exulting at the display of their commander's skill in the 
celerity and precision with which they had been drawn together, 
and in the consciousness of their collective strength. Although 
Napoleon too often permitted himself to use language unworthy of 
1 The fifth corps was under Count Bapp at Strashing. * 
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his own character respecting his great English adversary, his Teal 
feelings in commencing this campaign may be judged from the lust 
"words which spoke, as he threw himself into his travelling 
carriage to leave Paris for the army, <( I go,” he said, u to measure 
myself with Wellington,” 

The enthusiasm of the French soldiers at seeing their Emperor 
among them, was still more excited by the “ Order of the day/ J in 
which he thus appealed to them : 

41 Napoleon, by the Grace of God, and the Constitution of the Empire, 
Emperor of the French, &c, to the Grand Army, 

“ At the Imperial Headquarters, 
"Atesne&i June 14 ih, 1S15. 

"Soldiers ! this day is the anniversary of Marengo and of Friedlond, which 
twice decided the destiny of Europe. Then, as after Austerlitz, as after 
Wiigram, we were too generous! We believed in the protestations and in the 
oaths of princes, whom we left on their thrones. Now, however, leagued 
together, they aim at the independence and the most sacred rights of France. 
They have commenced the most unjust of aggressions. Let us, then, march 
to meet them. Are they and we no longer the same men l 
11 Soldiers I at Jena, against these same Prussians, now so arrogant, yon 
were one to three, and at Montndrall one to six 1 
" Let those among you who have been captives to the English, describe the 
nature of their prison-ships, and the frightful miseries they endured, 

“ The Saxons, the Belgiaus, the Hanoverians, the soldiers of the Confedera¬ 
tion of the Rhine, lament that they are compelled to use their arms in the 
cause of princes, the enemies of justice and of the rights of all nations. They 
know that this coalition is insatiable ! After having devoured twelve millions 
of Poles, twelve millions of Italians, one million of Saxons, and six millions of 
Belgians, it now wishes to devour the states of the second rank in Germany, 

* 1 Madmen 1 one moment of prosperity has bewildered them* The oppression 
and the humiliation of the French people arc beyond their power. If they 
enter France they will there find their grave. 

11 Soldiers ! we have forced marches to make, battles to fight, dangers to 
encounter; but, with firmness victory will, be ours. The rights, the honour, 
and the happiness of the country will be recovered! 

tl To every Frenchman who has a heart, the moment is now arrived to 
conquer or to die. 

“NAPOLEON.” 

" The Marshal Duke of Dalmatia, 
“Major General." 

The 15th of June had scarcely dawned before the French army 
was in motion for the decisive campaign, and crossed the frontier 
in three columns, which were pointed upon Charleroi and its 
vicinity. The French line of advance upon Brussels, which city 
Kapoleon resolved to occupy, thus lay right through the centre of 
the cantonments of the Allies. 

Much criticism has been expended on the supposed surprise of 
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Weliii gtoifs army in its cantonments by Napoleon's rapid advance. 
These comments would hardly have been made if sufficient atten¬ 
tion had been paid to the geography of the Waterloo campaign; and 
if it had been remembered that the protection of Brussels was justly 
considered by the allied generals a matter of primary importance. 
If Napoleon could, either by manoeuvring or fighting, have suc¬ 
ceeded in occupying that city, the greater part of Belgium would 
unquestionably have declared in his favour; and the results of 
such a success, gained by the Emperor at the commencement of the 
campaign, might have decisively influenced the whole after-current 
of events. A glance at the map will show the numerous roads that 



lead from the different fortresses on the French north-eastern fron¬ 
tier, and converge upon Brussels \ any one of which Napoleon might 
have chosen for the advance of a strong force upon that city. The 
Duke's army was judiciously arranged, so as to enable him to con¬ 
centrate troops on any one of these roads sufficiently in advance of 
Brussels to check an assailing enemy. The army was kept thus 
available for movement in any necessary direction, till certain intel¬ 
ligence arrived on the 15th of June that the French had crossed 
the frontier in large force near Thu in, that they had driven back 
the Prussian advanced troops under General Ziethen, and were 
also moving across the Sambre upon Charleroi 
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Marshal Blucher now rapidly concentrated his forces, calling 
them in from the left upon Ligny, which is to the north-east of 
Charleroi 'W^Llington also drew his troops together, calling them 
in from the right. But even now, though it was certain that the 
French were in large force at Charleroi, it was unsafe for the English 
general to place his army directly between that place and Brussels, 
until it was certain that no corps of the enemy was marching upon 
Brussels by the western road through Mom and Hal. The Duke 
therefore, collected his troops in Brussels and its immediate 
vicinity, ready to move due southward upon Qnatro Bras, and 
co-operate with Blucher, who was taking his station at Ligny : but 
also ready to meet and defeat any manoeuvre, that the enemy might 
make to turn the light of the Allies, and occupy Brussels by a 
flanking movement The testimony of the Prussian general, Baron 
Miiffljng, 1 who was attached to the Duke’s staff during the cam¬ 
paign, and who expressly states the reasons on which the English 
general acted, ought for ever to have silenced the u weak inventions 
of the enemy ” about the Duke of Wellington having been deceived 
and surprised by his assailant, which some writers of our own 
nation, as well as foreigners, have incautiously repeated. 

It was about three o’clock in the afternoon of the 15th, that a 
Prussian officer reached Brussels, whom General Ziethsn had sent 
to Muffling to inform him of the advance of tho main French army 
upon Charleroi. Miiffliug immediately communicated this to the 
Duke of Wellington; and asked him whether he would now con¬ 
centrate his army, and what would be his point of concentration; 
observing that Marshal Blucher in consequence of this intelligence 
would certainly concentrate the Prussians at Ligny. The Duke 
replied—“ If all is as General Ziethen supposes, I will concentrate 
on my left wing, and so bo in readiness to fight in conjunction wi th 
the Prussian army. Should, however, a portion of the enemy’s 
force come by Mom, I must concentrate more towards my centre. 
This is the reason why I must wait for positive news from M 0113 
before I lix the rendezvous. Since, however, it is certain that the 
troops must march, though it is uncertain upon what precise spot 
they must march, I will order all to be in readiness, and will direct 
a brigade to move at once towards Qnatre Bras.” £ 

Later in the same day a message from Blucher himself was 

1 See Passages from my Life and Writings/ 1 by B mm MiiiSmg, p. 224 of 
the English Translation, edited by Col. Yorke. Sea also the ljstli number 
of the Quarterly. It is strange that Lamartine should, after the appearance 
of MuMng’s work, have repeated in his tf History of the Restoration " tho 
myth of Wellington having been surprised in the Brussels ball-room <fcc 

2 MuJiimg, p. 231. 1 
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delivered to MiiiSing, in which the Prussian Field*Marshal in- 
formed the Baron that he was concentrating his men at Sombre! 
and Ligny, and charged Muffling to give him speedy intelligence 
respecting the concentration of Wellington. Muffling immediately 
communicated this to the Duke, who expressed his satisfaction with 
Blncher's arrangements, hut added that he could not even then 
resolve upon his own point of concentration before he obtained the 
desired intelligence from Mens. About midnight this information 
arrived The Duke went to the quarters of General Muffling, and 
told him that he now had received his reports from Mens, and was 
sure that no French troops were advancing by that route, but that 
the mass of the enemy's force was decidedly directed on Charleroi, 
lie informed the Prussian general that lie had ordered the British 
troops to move forward upon Q11 at re Bras ] hut with characteristic 
coolness and sagacity resolved not to give the appearance of alarm 
by hurrying on with them himself. A hall was to he given by the 
Duchess of Richmond at Brussels that night, and the Duke pro¬ 
posed to General Mliflling that they should go to the ball for a few 
hours, and ride forward in the morning to overtake the troops at 
Qoutre Bias. 

To hundreds, who were assembled at that memorable ball, the 
new s that the enemy was advancing, and that the time for battle 
had cooie, must have been a fearfully exciting surprise, mid the 
magnificent stanzas of Byron 1 are as true as they are beautiful ; but 

* There was a sound of revelry by night, 

And Belgium's capital had gather'd then 
Her Beauty ami her Chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave men ; 

A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 

Soft eyes look’d love to eyes which spake again. 

And all went merry as a marriage hell; 

But hush 1 hark! a deep sound strikes like a rising knell. 

Did ye not hear it ?—Fo ; ’twas hut the wind, 

Or the car rattling o'er the stony street; 

On with the dance ! let joy be in icon lined ; 

Bo sleep till morn, when Youth and Pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing Hours with Hying feet— 

But, hark [—that heavy sound breaks in once more, 

As if the clouds its echo would repeat j 
And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before ! 

Ann! Arm! it is—it is—the cannon's opening roar 1 

Within a window'd niche of that high hall 
Sate Brunswick’s fated chieftain ; lie did hear 
That sound the first amidst the festival, 

And caught its tone with Death's prophetic ear : 
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the Duke and his principal officers knew well the stern termination 
to tiiat festive scene which was approaching. One by one, and in 
such a way as J;o attract as little observation as possible, the loaders 
of the various corps left the ball-room, and took their stations at 
the head of their men, who were pressing forward through the 
last hours of the short summer night to the arena of anticipated 
slaughter, 

A ad when they smiled because lie deem'd it near, 

His heart more truly knew that peal too well 
Which stretch’d Ms father on a bloody bier, 

And roused the vengeance blood alone could quell ; 

He cash'd into the field, and, foremost lighting, ML 

All3 then and there was hurrying to and fro, 

And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress, 

And checks aft pale, which but an hour ago 
Blush'd at the praise of their own loveliness ; 

And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and choking sighs 
Which ne’er might bo repeated ; who could guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes. 

Since upon night so sweet such awful morn could rise ? 

And there was mounting in hot haste : the steed, 

The mustering squadron, and the clattering car, 

Went pouring forward with impetuous speed, 

And swiftly forming in the ranks of war; 

And the deep thunder peal on peal afar ; 

And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
Housed up the soldier ere the morning star; 

While throng'd the citizens with terror dumb, 

Or wliisparing, with wMte lips—■" The foo 3 They come 3 they come 3 * 

And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves, 

Dewy With nature's tear drops, as they pass. 

Grieving, if aught inanimate e'er grieves, 

Over the tmreturning brave,—alas ! 

Ere evening to bo trodden like the grass 
Which now beneath them, hut above shall grow 
In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 
Of living valour, rolling on the foe 
And burning with high hope, shall moulder cold and low. 

Last noon beheld them full of lusty life. 

Last eve in Beauty’s circle proudly gay, 

The midnight brought the signal sound of strife. 

The mom the marshalling in arms,—the day 
Battle's magnificently stern array ! 

The thunderclouds close o’er it, which when rent 
The earth is covered thick with other clay, 

Which her own clay shall cover, heaped and pent, 

Rider and horse,—friend, foe,—in one red burial blent s 
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Napoleon’s operations on the 15th had been conducted ’with 
signal skill and vigour; and their results had been very advan¬ 
tageous for his plan of the campaign* With his army formed in 
three vast columns, 1 he had struck at the centre of the line of 
cantonments of his allied foes ; and he had so far made good his 
blow, that he had effected the passage of the Samfare, he had beaten 
with his left whig the Prussian corps of General Zietlien at Thuin, 
and with his centre he had in person advanced right through 
Charleroi upon Fieurus, inflicting considerable loss upon the Prus¬ 
sians that fell back before him. His right column had with little 
opposition moved forward as far as the bridge of Ghatelet. 

Napoleon had thus a powerful force immediately in front of the 
point which Blucher had fixed for the concentration of the Prussian 
army, and that concentration was still incomplete* The French 
Emperor designed to attack the Prussians on the morrow in persuu, 
with the troops of his centre and right columns, and to employ \m 
loft wing in beating back such English troops as might advance to 
the help of their allies, and also in aiding his own attack upon 
Blucher. lie gave the command of this left wing to Marshal Key. 
Napoleon seems not to have originally intended to employ this 
celebrated General in the campaign. It was only on the night of 
the 11th of June, that Marshal Ney received at Paris an order to 
join the army. Hurrying forward to the Belgian frontier* he met 
the Emperor near Charleroi, Napoleon immediately directed him 
to take the command of the left wing, and to press forward with it 
upon Quatre Bras by the line of the road which leads from Charleroi 
to Brussels, through Gosselics, Frasne, Quatre Bras, Genappc, and 
Waterloo, Ney immediately proceeded to the post assigned him; 
and lief ore ten on the night of the loth he had occupied Gosselies 
and Frasne, driving out without much difficulty some weak Belgian 
detachments which had been stationed in those villages- The Lite* 
ness of the hour, and the exhausted state of/the French troops, who 
had been marching and fighting since ten in. the morning, made him 
pause from advancing further to attack the much more important 
position of Quatre Bras. In truth, the advantages which the French 
gained by their almost superhuman energy and activity throughout 
the long day of the 15th of June, were necessarily bought at the 
price of more delay and inertness during the following night and 
morrow, than would have been observable if they had not been thus 
overtasked, Ney has been blamed for want of promptness in bis 
attack upon Quatre Bras; and Napoleon lias been criticised for not 
having fought at Ligny before the afternoon of the 16th.: but their 
1 Victoires et Completes dos Fraiiytk, vui xxv. p, J 77* 
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censors should; remember that soldiers are but men ; and that there 
must bo necessarily some interval of time, before troops, that have 
been worn and weakened by twenty hours of incessant fatigue and 
strife, can be, fed, rested, reorganized, and brought again into action 
with any hope of success. 

Having on the night of the 15th placed the most advanced of ilia 
french under his command in position in front of Frasne, Key rode 
back to Charleroi, where Napoleon also arrived about midnight, 
having returned from directing the operations of the centre and 
right column of the French. The Emperor and the Marshal supped 
together, and remained in earnest conversation till two in the morn¬ 
ing An hour or two afterwards Key rode back to Frasne, where 
lie endeavoured to collect tidings of the numbers and movements of 
tbe enemy in front of him; and also busied himself in the necesp 
sary duty of learning the amount and composition of the troops 
which he himself was commanding. He had been so suddenly 
appointed to his high station, that he did not know the strength 
of the several regiments under him, or even the names of their 
commanding officers. He now caused his aides-de-camp to prepare 
the requisite returns, and drew together the troops, whom he was 
thus learning before he used them. 

Wellington remained at the Duchess of Richmond’s hall at 
Brussels till about three o'clock in the morning of the lGth, 
(i showing himself very cheerful/ as Baron Muffling, who accom¬ 
panied him, observes. 1 At five o’clock the Duke and the Baron 
were on horseback, and reached the position at Quatre Bras about 
eleven. As the French, who were in front of Frasne, were perfectly 
quiet, and the Duke was informed that a very large force under 
Napoleon in person was menacing Blucher, it was thought possible 
that only a slight detachment of the French was posted at Frasne 
in order to mask the English army. In that event Wellington, as 
he told Baron MiiRiing, would be able to employ his whole strength 
in supporting the Prussians; and he proposed to ride across from 
Quatre Bras to BluchePs position, in order to concert with him 
personally the measures which should b© taken in order to bring on 
a decisive battle with the French. Wellington and Muffling rode 
accordingly towards Ligny, and found Marshal Blucher and his staff 
at the windmill ol l>ry, near that village. Tire Prussian army, 
80,000 strong, was drawn up chidly along a chain of heights, with 
the villages of Sombref, St. Amaud, and Ligny in their front. These 
villages were strongly occupied by Prussian detachmrnts, and formed 
the keys of Blucher s position. The heads of the columns which 
1 MiiltUng, p. 233. 
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Napoleon was forming for the attack, were visible in the distance. 
The Duke asked Blucher and General Gneisenau (who was Blucher’s 
adviser hi matters of strategy;) what they wished him to do, Muffling 
had already explained to them in a few words the Duke's earnest 
desire to support the Field-Marshal, and that he would do all that 
they wished, provided they did not ask him to divide his army, 
which was contrary to his principles. The Duke wished to advance 
with his army (as soon as it was concentrated) upon Frasne and 
GosseHes, and thence to move upon Napoleon’s Sank and rear. The 
Prussian leaders preferred that he should march his men from 
Quatre Bras by the Namur road, so as to form a reserve in rear of 
Blucher's army. The Duke replied, “ Well, I will come if I am 
not attacked myself,” and galloped back with Mil fling to Quatre 
Bras, where the French attack was now actually raging. 

Marshal Ney began the battle about two o'clock in the afternoon, 
lie had at this time in hand about 16,000 infantry, nearly 2,6(50 
cavalry, and 38 guns. The force which Napoleon nominally placed 
at his command exceeded 40,000 men. But more than one half of 
these consisted of the first French corps d’armdo, under Count 
d’Erl on ; and Ney was deprived of the use of this corps at the time 
that he most required it, in consequence of its receiving orders to 
march to the aid of the Emperor at Ligny. A magnificent body of 
heavy cavalry under Kellerman, nearly 5,000 strong, and several 
more battalions of artillery were added to Ney's army during the 
battle of Quatre Bras; but his effective inlantry force never exceeded 
16,000, 

When the battle began, the greater part of the Duke's army was 
yet on its march towards Quatre Bras from Brussels and the other 
parts of its cantonments. The force of the Allies, actually in 
position there, consisted only of a Dutch and Belgian division of 
infantry, not quite 7,000 strong, with one battalion of foot, and 
one of horse'artillery. The Prince of Orange commanded them. A 
wood, called the Bois de Bossu, stretched along the right (or western) 
flank of the position of Quatre Bras ; a farmhouse and building, 
called Gemiancourt, stood on some elevated ground in its front; 
and to the left {or east), were the inclosures of the village of Pierre- 
monk The Prince of Orange endeavoured to secure these posts; 
but Ney carried Gemiancourt in the centre, and Pie nemo ut on the 
east, and gained occupation of the southern part of the wood of 
Bossu. He ranged the chief part of his artillery on the high ground 
of Gemiancourt, whence it played throughout the action with most 
destructive effect upon the Allies. He was pressing forward to 
further advantages, when the fifth infantry division under Sir 
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Thomas Piston anl the Duke of Brunswick's corps, appeared upon 
the scene* Wellington (who had returned to Quatre Eras from his 
interview with Biuelier shortly before the arrival of these forces) 
restored the light with thorn; and, as fresh troops of the Allies 
arrived, they were brought forward to stem the heree attacks which 
Key's columns and squadrons continued to make with unabated 
gallantry and zeal* The only cavalry of the Anglo allied army that 
reached Quatre Bras during the action, consisted of Dutch and 
Belgians, and a small force of Bruns wickers, under their Duke, who 
was killed on the field These proved wholly unable to encounter 
Kellorman’s cuirassiers and Pud’s lancers; the Dutch and Belgian 
infantry also gave way early in the engagement; so that the whole 
brunt of the battle fell on the British and German infantry. They 
sustained it nobly* Though repeatedly charged by the French 
cavalry, though exposed to the murderous lire of the French bat¬ 
teries, which from the heights of Gemiancourt sent shot and shell 
into the devoted squares whenever the French horsemen withdrew, 
they not only repelled their assailants, but Kempt’s and Pack's 
brigades, led on by Pictou, actually advanced against and through 
their charging foes, and with stern determination made good to the 
end of the day the ground which they had thus boldly won* Some, 
however, of the British regiments were during the confusion assailed 
by the French cavalry before they could form squares, and suffered 
severely* One regiment, the 92d, was almost wholly destroyed by 
the cuirassiers* A French private soldier, named Lami, of the 8th 
regiment of cuirassiers, captured one of the English colours, and 
presented it to Key. It was a solitary trophy. The arrival of the 
English Guards about half-past six o'clock, enabled the Duke to 
recover the wood of Bossu, which the French had almost entirely 
won, and the possession of which by them, would have enabled Key 
to operate destructively upon the allied fiauk and rear. Not only 
was the wood of Bosau recovered on the British right, but the 
inclosures of Pierremont were also carried on the lui’k When night 
set in the French had been driven back on all points towards Frasne; 
but they still held the farm of Gemianoourt in front of the Duke's 
centre* Wellington and Muffling were unacquainted with the result 
of the collateral battle between Biucher and Napoleon, the can¬ 
nonading of which had been distinctly audible at Quatre Bras 
throughout the afternoon and evening. The Duke observed to 
Miihiing, that of course the two Allied armies would assume the 
offensive against the enemy on the morrow; and consequently, it 
would be better to capture the farm at once, instead of waiting till 
next morning. Maiding agreed in the Dukes views, and Gentian- 
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court was forthwith attacked by the English and captured with 
little loss to its assailants. 1 

Meanwhile the French and the Prussians had boon fighting in 
and round the villages of Ligny, So mb ref, and St Am and, from 
three in the afternoon to nine in the evening, with a savage invete¬ 
racy almost unparalleled in modern warfare. Blacker had in the 
field, when he began the battle, 83,417 men, and 324 guns* Btilow 5 s 
corps, which was 25,000 strong, had not joined him ; but the Field- 
Marshal hoped to be reinforced by it, or by the English army before 
the end of the action. But Bulow, through some error in the trans¬ 
mission of orders, was far in the rear ; and the Duke of Wellington 
was engaged, as we have seen, with Marshal Key* Bluclier received 
early warning from Baron Muffling that the Duke could not come 
to his assistance ; but, as M ufflin g observes, Wellington rendered 
the Prussians the great service of occupying more than 40,000 of 
the enemy, who otherwise would have crushed Bluchers right Hank. 
For, not only did the coniiict at Quatre Bras detain the French 
troops which actually took part in it, but d’Erlon received orders 
from Key to join him, which hindered d T Eiion from giving effectual 
aid to Aapoleon, Indeed, the whole of cFErlon’s corps, in conse^ 
quence of conflicting directions from Key aud the Emperor, marched 
and countermarched, during the IGtk, between Quatre Bras and 
Ligny without firing a shot in either battle* 

Blucher had, in fact, a superiority of more than 12,000 in number 
over the French army that attacked him at Ligny The numerical 
difference was even greater at the beginning of the battle, as Lobaifs 
corps did not come up from Charleroi till eight o'clock. After five 
hours and a half of desperate and long-doubtful struggle, Kapoleon 
succeeded in breaking the centre of the Prussian line at Ligny, and 
in forcing his obstinate antagonists off the held of battle. The issue 
was attributable to his skill, and not to any want of spirit or reso¬ 
lution on the part of the Prussian troops; nor did they, though 
defeated, abate one jot in discipline, heart, or hope. As Blucher 
observed, it was a battle in which his army lost the day but not its 
honour* The Prussians retreated during the night of the 16th, and 
the early part of the 17th, with perfect regularity and steadiness* 
Hie retreat was directed not towards Maestricht, where their prin¬ 
cipal depots were established, hut towards Wavre, so as to be able 
to maintain their communication with Wellington's army, and still 
follow out the original plan of the campaign. The heroism with 
which the Prussians endured and repaired their defeat at Ligny, is 
more glorious than many victories. 

1 Muffling, p. 242. 
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The messenger who was sent to inform Wellington of the retreat 
of the Prussian army, was shot on the way; and it was not until 
the morning of ifche 17 th that the Allies, at Quatre Eras, knew the 
result of the battle of Ligny. The Duke was ready at day tweak to 
take the offensive against the enemy with vigour, his whole army 
being by tiiat time fully assembled. But on learning that Biucher 
had been defeated, a different course of action was clearly necessary. 
It was obvious that Napoleon's main army would now be directed 
against Wellington, and a retreat was inevitable. On ascertaining 
that the Prussian army had retired upon Wavre, that there was no 
hot pursuit of them by the French, and that Bulow'e corps had 
taken no part in the action at Ligny, the Duke resolved to march 
his army back towards Brussels, still intending to cover that city, 
and to halt at a point in a line with Wavre, and there restore his 
communication with Biucher, An officer from Bln clicks army 
reached the Duke about nine o'clock, from whom he learned the 
effective strength that Biucher still possessed, and how little dis¬ 
couraged his ally was by the yesterday's battle, Wellington sent 
word to the Prussian commander that he would halt in the position 
of Mont St. Jean, and accept a general battle with the French, if 
Biucher would pledge himself to come to his assistance with a single 
corps of 25,000 men. This was readily promised ; and after allow¬ 
ing his men ample time for rest and refreshment, Wellington retired 
over about half the space between Quatre Bras and Brussels, He 
was pursued, but little molested, by the main French army, which 
about noon of the 17th moved laterally from Ligny, and joined 
Ney’s forces, which had advanced through Quatre Eras when the 
British abandoned that position. The Earl of Uxbridge, with the 
British cavalry, covered the retreat of the Duke's army, with great 
skill and gallantry; and a heavy thunderstorm, with torrents of 
rain, impeded the operations of tlic French pursuing squadrons. 
The Duke still expected that the French would endeavour to turn 
his right, and march upon Brussels by the high road that leads 
through Moss and Hal. In order to counteract this anticipated 
manoeuvre, he stationed a force of 18,000 men, under Prince 
Frederick of the Netherlands, at Hal, with orders to maintain him¬ 
self there if attacked, as long as possible. The Duke halted with 
the rest of his army at the position near Mont St. Jean, which, from 
a village in its neighbourhood, has received the ever-memorable 
name of the field of Waterloo. 

Wellington was now about twelve miles distant, on a line run¬ 
ning from west to east, from Wavre, where the Prussian army had 
now b-en completely reorganized and collected, and where it had 
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been strengthened by the junction of Bulow's troops, which had 
taken no part in the battle of Ligny* Blueher sect word from 
Wavre to the Duke, that he was coming to helpn the English at 
Mont St. Jean, in the morning, not with one corps, but with hia 
whole army. The fiery old man only stipulated that the combined 
armies, if not attacked by Napoleon on the 18th,' should themselves 
attack him on the 19th, So far were Blucher and his army from 
being in the state of annihilation described in the boastful bulletin 
by which Napoleon informed the Parisians of liis victory at Ligny, 
Indeed, the French Emperor seems himself to have been misin¬ 
formed as to the extent of loss which he had in dieted on the 
Prussians* Had he known in what good order and with what, 
un diminished spirit they were retiring, he would scarcely have 
delayed sending a large force to press them in their retreat until 
noon on the 17 th, Such, however, was the case* it was about 
that time that lie confided to Marshal Grouchy the duty of pur¬ 
suing the defeated Prussians, and preventing them from joining 
Wellington* He placed for this purpose 32,000 men and 06 guns 
under Ills orders. Violent complaints and recriminations passed 
afterwards between the Emperor and the marshal respecting the 
manner in which Grouchy attempted to perform this duty, and the 
reasons why lie failed on the 18th to arrest the lateral movement of 
the Prussians from Wav re to Waterloo* It is sufficient to remark 
here, that the force which Napoleon gave to Grouchy (though the 
utmost that the Emperors limited means would allow) was in¬ 
sufficient to make head against the entire Prussian army, especially 
after Bulow's junction with Blucher, We shall presently have 
occasion to consider what opportunities were given to Grouchy 
during the 18th, and what he might have effected if he had been a 
mail of original military genius. 

But the failure of Grouchy was in truth mainly owing to the 
indomitable heroism of Bluclier himself; who, though he had 
received severe personal injuries in the battle of Ligny, was as 
energetic and ready as ever in bringing his men into action again, 
and who had the resolution to expose a part of his army, under 
Tliielman, to be overwhelmed by Grouchy at Wavre on the 16th, 
while he urged the march of the mass of his troops upon Waterloo, 
“ It is not at Wavre, but at Waterloo,” said the old Field-Marshal, 
H that the campaign is to be decided and lie risked a detach¬ 
ment, and won the campaign accordingly* Wellington and Blncher 
trusted each other as cordially, and co-operated ns zealously, as 
formerly had been the ease with Marlborough and Eugene* It was 
in full reliance on BlucheFs promise to join him that the Duke 
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stood his ground and fought at Waterloo; and those who have 
ventured to impugn the Duke's capacity as a general, ought to 
have had comju on-sense enough to perceive, that to charge the 
Duke with having won the battle of Waterloo by the help of the 
Prussians, is really to say that he won it by the very means on 
which he relied, and without the expectation of which the battle 
would not have been fought, 

Napoleon himself has found fault with Wellington for not having 
retreated further, so as to complete a junction of his army with 
lilucher’s before lie risked a general engagement. 1 But, as we have 
seen, the Duke justly considered it important to protect Brussels. 
He had reason to expect that his army could singly resist the 
French at Waterloo until the Prussians carae up ; and that, on the 
Prussians joining, there would be a sufficient force united under 
himself and Bluclier for completely overwhelming the enemy. 
And while Napoleon thus censures his great adversary, he involun¬ 
tarily bears the highest possible testimony to the military character 
of the English, and proves decisively of what paramount import¬ 
ance was the battle to which he challenged his fearless opponent, 
Napoleon asks, a If the English army had been beaten at Waterloo , 
what 'Would have been the use of those numerous bodies of troops, of 
Prussian^ Austrians, Germans, and Spaniards, which were advancing 
by forced marches to the Mkme i the A bps, and the Pyrenees V' 2 

The strength of the army under the Duke of Wellington at 
Waterloo was 49,608 infantry, 13,402 cavalry, and 5,645 artillery- 
men with 156 guns. 3 But of this total of 07,655 men, scarcely 
24,000 were British, a circumstance of very serious importance, 
if Napoleon’s own estimate of the relative value of troops ol 
different nations is to be taken. In the Emperor's own words, 
speaking of this campaign, a A French soldier would not be equal 
to more than one English soldier, but he would not be afraid 
to meet two Dutchmen, Prussians, or soldiers of the Go □federa¬ 
tion." 4 There were about 6,000 men of the old German Digion 
with the Duke; these were veteran troops, and of excellent quality. 
Of the rest of the army the Hanoverians and Bruns wicker a proved 
themselves deserving of confidence and praise. But the Nassauers, 
Dutch, and Belgians were almost worthless ; and not a few of them 
were justly suspected of a strong wish to light, if they fought at ail, 
under the French eagles rather than against them. 

Napoleon's army at Waterloo consisted of 48,950 infantry, 15,765 
cavalry, 7,232 artillerymen, being a total of 71,917 men, and 240 

i See Montholon*s Memoirs, vol. iv, p, 44 2 Ibid. 

* Siborne, vol. i p. 376. 4 AUxilliolon's Memoirs, vol. iv. p. 41 
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guns* 1 They were the flower of the national forces of Trance ; and 
of all the numerous gallant armies which that martial land lias 
poured forth, never was there one braver, or better disciplined, or 
better led, than the host that took up its position at Waterloo on 
the morning of the 18th of J tine, 1S15, 

Perhaps those who have not seen the field of battle at Waterloo, 
or the admirable model of the ground, and of the conflicting armies, 
which was executed by Captain Si borne, may gain a generally accurate 
idea of the localities, by picturing to themselves a valley between 
two and three miles long, of various breadths at different points, 
but generally not exceeding half a mile* On each side of the valley 
there is a winding chain of low hills running somewhat parallel with 
each other* The declivity from each of these ranges of hills to the 
intervening valley is gentle but not uniform, the undulations of the 
ground being frequent and considerable. The English army was 
posted on the northern, and the Trench army occupied the southern 
ridge. The artillery of each side thundered at the other from their 
respective heights throughout the day, and the charges of horse and 
foot were made across the valley that has heen described. The 
village of Mont St* Jean is situate a little behind the centre of the 
northern chain of hills, and the village of La Telle Alliance is close 
behind the centre of the southern ridge. The high road from 
Charleroi to Brussels (a broad paved causeway) runs through both 
these villages, and bisects therefore both the English and the 
French positions. The line of this road was the line of INapoleon’s 
intended advance on Brussels. 

There are some other local particulars connected with the situation 
of each army, which it is necessary to bear in mind. 2 The strength 
of the British position did not consist merely in the occupation of a 
ridge of high ground. A village and ravine, called Merk Braine, 
on the Duke of Wellington's extreme right, secured his Hank from 
being turned on that side; and on his extreme left, two little 
hamlets called La Haye and Papelotte, gave a similar, though a 
slighter, protection. Behind the whole British position is the ex¬ 
tensive forest of Soignies* As no attempt was made by the French 
to turn either of the English hanks, and the battle w t as a day of 
straightforward fighting, it is chiefly important to ascertain what 
posts there were in front of the British line of bills, of winch 
advantage could be taken either to repel or facilitate an attack; and 
it will be seen that there were two, and that each was of very great 
importance in the action* In front of the British right, that is to 
say, on the northern slope of the valley towards its western end, 
i See Si borne, id supra. 3 See plan at p, 352, 
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tliere stood an old-fashioned Flemish farm-house called Goumont, or 
Hougoumont, with out-buildings and a garden, and with a copse of 
beech trees of about two acres in extent round it* This was strongly 
garrisoned by the allied troops ; and, while it was in their posses¬ 
sion, it was difficult for the enemy to press on and force the British 
right wing* On the other hand, If the enemy could take it, it 
would he difficult for that wing to keep its ground on the heights, 
with a strong post held adversely in its immediate front, being one 
that would give much shelter to the enemy's marksmen, and great 
facilities for the sudden concentration of attacking columns. Almost 
immediately in front of the British centre, and not so far down the 
elope as Hougoumont, there was another farm-house, of a smaller 
size, called La Haye Sainte, 1 * which was also held by the British 
troop3, and the occupation of which was found to he of very serious 
consequence* 

With respect to the French position, the principal feature to be 
noticed is the village of Planchenoit* which lay a little in the rear 
of their right (u on the eastern side), and which proved to be 
of great importance in aiding them, to check the advance of the 
Prussians* 

Hapoleon, in Ills memoirs, and other French writers, have vehe¬ 
mently blamed the Duke for having given battle in such a position 
as that of Waterloo. They particularly object that the Duke fought 
without having the means of a retreat, if the attacks of his enemy 
had proved successful; and that the English army, if once broken, 
must have lost all its guns and male-rid in its flight through the 
Forest of Soigtues, that lay in its rear* In answer to these censures, 
instead of merely referring to the event of the battle as proof of the 
correctness of the Duke's judgment, it is to be observed that many 
military critics of high authority, have considered the position of 
Waterloo to have been admirably adapted for the Duke's purpose 
of protecting Brussels by a battle ; and that certainly the Duke's 
opinion in favour of it was not lightly or hastily formed. It is a 
remarkable fact (mentioned in the speech of Lord Bathurst when 
moving the vote of thanks to the Duke in the House of Loi*tL}, 3 
that when the Duke of Wellington was passing through Belgium in 
the preceding summer of 1814, lie particularly noticed the strength 
of the position of Waterloo, and made a minute of it at the tune, 
stating to those who were with him, that if it ever should be his 
fate to fight a battle in that quarter for the protection of Brussels, 

1 Not to be confounded with tlie hamlut of La Haye at tfcc extreme lefl A 

the British line. 

3 Parliamentary Debates, voL xxxi. p* 875 * 
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lie should endeavour to do so in that position. And with respect 
to the Forest of Soignies, which the French (and some few English) 
critics have thought calculated to prove so fatal to a retreating force, 
the Duke on the contrary believed it to be a post that might have 
proved of infinite value to his army in the event of his having been 
ob'iged to give way. The Forest of Soiguies has no thicket or masses 
of close-growing trees. It consists of tall beeches, and is every vvlie j 6 
passable for men and horses. The artillery could have been with¬ 
drawn by the broad road which traverses it towards Brussels; and 
in the meanwhile a few regiments of resolute infantry could have 
held the forest and kept the pursuers in check. One of the best 
writers on the Waterloo campaign, Captain Pringle, 1 we 1 observes 
that “ every person, the least experienced in war, knows the extreme 
difficulty of forcing infantry from a wood which cannot be turned. 
The defence of the Bois de Bossu near Qmitre Eras on the 16th of 
June had given a good proof of this ; and the Duke of ^ ellrngton, 
when speaking in after years of the possible events that might have 
followed if he had been beaten hack from the open field of \\ a ter loo, 
pointed to the wood of Soignies as his secure rallying place, saying 
“ they never could have beaten us so, that we could not have buhl 
the wood against them/' He was always confident that he could 
have made good that post until joined by the Prussians, upon whose 
co-operation he throughout depended. 3 

As has been already mentioned j the Prussians, on the morning 
of the 18th, were at Wavre, which is about twelve miles to the 
east of the field of battle of Waterloo, The junction of Billow 1 * 
division had more than made up for the loss sustained at Ligny > and 
leaving Thiclman with about seventeen thousand men to hold his 
ground, as he best could, against the attack which. Grouchy was 
about to make on Wavre, Bulow and Blucher moved with the rest 
of the Prussians through St. Lambert upon Waterloo. It was 
calculated that they would be there by three o’clock; but the 
extremely difficult nature of the ground which they had to traverse, 
rendered worse by the torrents of rain that had just fallen, delayed 
them long on their twelve miles* march. 

An army, indeed, less animated by bitter hate against the enemy 
than was the Prussians, and under a less energetic chief than Blucher, 
would have failed altogether in effecting a passage through the 
swamps, into which the incessant rain had transformed the greater 
part of the ground through which it was necessary to move not only 
with columns of foot, but with cavalry and artillery* At one poiut of 

i See the Appendix to the 8th volume of Seotfia Life of Napoleon. 

2 Set Lord Lllcsmere’s Lite and Character of the Duke of Wellington, p, 40. 
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the march, on entering the defile of St, Lambert, the spirits of the 
Prussians almost gave way* Exhausted in the attempts to extric ate 
and drag forward the heavy guns, the men began to murmur* 
Blucher came to the spot, and heard cries from the ranks of-— 
“ We cannot get on,” {l But you must get on/’ was the old Field- 
Marshaks answer. “I have pledged my word to Wellington, and 
you surely will not make me break it* Only exert yourselves for a 
few hours longer, and we aTe sure of victory.” This appeal from 
old “Marshal Forwards,” as the Prussian soldiers loved to call 
Blueher, had its wonted effect. The Prussians again moved forward, 
slowly, indeed, and with pain and toil; but still they moved 
forward. 1 

The French and British armies lay on the open field during the 
wet and stormy night of the 17 th ; and when the dawn of the 
memorable 18th of June broke, the rain was still descending heavily 
upon Waterloo* The rival nations rose from their dreary bivouacs, 
and began to form, each on the high ground which it occupied, 
Towards nine the weather grew clearer, and each army was able to 
watch the position and arrangements of the other on the opposite 
side of the valley* 

The Duke of Wellington drew up his army in two lines ; the 
principal one being stationed near the crest of the ridge of hills 
already described, and the other being arranged along the slope in 
the rear of his position. Commencing from the eastward, on the 
extreme left of the first or main line, were Vivian’s and Yimdeleurs 
brigades of light cavalry, and the fifth Hanoverian brigade of in¬ 
fantry, under Von Vincke* Then came Best’s fourth Hanoverian 
brigade* Detachments from these bodies of troops occupied the 
little villages of Papelotte and La Haye, down the hollow in advance 
of the left of the Duke’s position* To the right of Best’s Hano¬ 
verians, Bylandt’s brigade of Dutch and Belgian infantry was drawn 
up on the outer slope of the heights. Behind them were the 
ninth brigade of British infantry under Ptfek ; and to the right ol 
these last, but more in advance, stood the eighth br igade of English 
infantry under Kempt. These were close to the Charleroi road, and 
to the centre of the entire position. These two English brigades, 
with the fifth Hanoverian, made up the fifth division, commanded 
by Sir Thomas Picton. Immediately to their right, and westward 
of the Charleroi road, stood the third division, commanded by 
General Alien, and consisting of Omptcda’s brigade of the King’s 
German legion, and Kielmansegge’s Hanoverian brigade* The im¬ 
portant post of La Haye Sainte, which it will be remembered lay in 
1 See Sifiome, vci ii. p. 137. 
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front of the Puke's centre, close to the Charleroi road, was garrisoned 
with troops from tins division. Westward, and on the right of 
Kiehrtansegge s Hanoverians, stood the fifth British brigade under 
Halketfc; and behind, Kruse's Kassau brigade was posted. On the 
right of Halkett’s men stood the English Guards* They were in 
two brigades, one commanded by Maitland, and the other by Byng. 
TJie entire division was under General Cooke. The buildings and 
gardens of Ilougonmont* which lay immediately under the height, on 


Hie White are English, the Black are French-. 


which stood the British Guards, were principally manned by detach¬ 
ments from Byng’s brigade, aided by some brave Hanoverian riflemen, 
and accompanied by a battalion of aKassau regiment* On a plateau 
in the rear of Cooke's division of Guards, and inclining westward 
towards the village of Merk Brume, were Clinton's second infantry 
division, composed of Adams's third brigade of light infantry, Bu 
Plat's first brigade of the king's German legion, and third Hano¬ 
verian brigade under Colonel Halkefct, 

The Puke formed Ins second line of cavalry* This only extended 
behind the right and centre of his hist line. The largest mass was 
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drawn up behind the brigades of infantry in the centre, on either 
side of the Charleroi road. The brigade of household cavalry under 
Lord Somersets was on the immediate Tight of the road, and on the 
left of it was Ponsonby's brigade. Behind these were Trip's and 
Ghingy's brigades of Dutch and Belgian horse. The third Hussars 
of the King's German Legion were to tire right of Somerset's 
brigade* To the right of these, and behind Maitland’s infantry, 
stood the third brigade under Dornherg, consisting of the 23d 
English Light Dragoons, and the regiments of Light Dragoons of 
the KIng*s German Legion, The last cavalry on the right was 
Grant's brigade, stationed in the rear of the Foot-Guards, Tho 
corps of Bruns wickers, both horse and foot, and the 10 th British 
brigade of foot, were in reserve behind the centre and right of the 
entire position* The artillery was distributed at convenient in¬ 
tervals along the front of the whole line* Besides the Generals 
who have been mentioned, Lord Hill, Lord Uxbridge (who had 
the general command of the cavalry), the Prince of Orange, and 
General Chass4, were present, and acting under the Duke. 1 

On the opposite heights the French army was drawn up in two 

1 Prince Frederick's force remained at Hal, and took no part in the battle 
of the 18th. The reason for this arrangement (which has been much cavilled 
at), maj r be best given in the words of Baron Muffling :—■“ The Duke had 
retired from Quafere Bras in three columns, by three chauss4es ; and on the 
evening of the 17th, Prince Frederick of Orange was at Hal, Lord Hi 11 at 
Brains la Lcud, and tho Prince of Orange with the reserve, at Mont St. Jean* 
This distribution was necessary, as Napoleon could dispose of these three roads 
for his advance on Brussels, Napoleon on the I7tb had pressed on by Genappe 
as far as Rossomme. On the two other roads no enemy had yet shown himself* 
On the ISth the ulfeiisive was taken by Napoleon on its greatest scale, but 
still the Ni voiles road was not overstepped by his left wing. These circum¬ 
stances made it possible to draw Prince Frederick to the army, which would 
certainly have been done if entirely new circumstances bad not arisen* The 
Duke had, twenty-four hours before, pledged himself to accept a battle at 
Mont St, Jean if Bliicher would assist him there with one corps, of 25,000 
men. This being promised, the Duke was taking bis measures for defence, 
when he learned that, in addition to the one corps promised, BRicher was 
actually already on the march with his whole force, to break in by Flauehe- 
noit on Napoleon’s flank and rear. If three corps of the Prussian armj 
should penetrate by the unguarded plateau of Rossomme, which was not m* 
probable^ Napoleon would he thrust ivcm bis line of retreat by Genappe, and 
might possibly lose even that by Nivelles. In this case Prince Frederick, 
with his IS, 000 men (who might be accounted superfluous at Mont St. Joan), 
might have rendered the most essential service* 1 ’—See Mdffling, p* 2i0 
and the Quarterly llzvkwt No* 178. It is also worthy of observation that 
Napoleon actually detached a force of 2,000 cavalry to threaten Hal, though 
they returned to the main French army during the night of the 17th* See 
** Yietoires et Completes des Fran^ais,” vol* xxiv, p. 186* 
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gen oral lines, with the entire force of the Imperial Guards, cavalry 
as well as infantry, in rear of the centre, as a reserve. 

The first line of the French army was formed of the two corps 
commanded by Count d’Erlon and Count Emile. D'ErJon's corps 
was on the right, that is, eastward of the Charleroi road, and 
consisted of four divisions of infantry under Generals Durette, 
Marcognet, Alix, and Domelot, and of one division of light cavalry 
under General Jaquinot, Count Eeille s corps formed the left or 
western wing, and was formed of Bachelu’s, Foy's, and Jerome 
Bonaparte's divisions of infantry, and of Fire's division of cavalry. 
The right wing of the second general French line was formed of 
Milhaud’s corps, consisting of two divisions of heavy cavalry. The 
left wing of this line was formed by Kellermabs cavalry corps, 
also in two divisions. Thus each of the corps of infantry that 
composed tire first line had a corps of cavalry behind it; but the 
second line consisted also of Lobau’s corps of infantry, and Domont 
and Schemes divisions of light cavalry ; these three bodies of 
troops being drawn up on either side of La Belle Alliance, and 
forming the centre of the second line. The third, or reserve line, 
had its centre composed of the infantry of the Imperial Guard, 
Two regiments of grenadiers and two of chasseurs, formed the foot 
of the Old Guard under General Friank The Middle Guard, under 
Count Mo rand, was similarly composed; while two regiments of 
voltigeurs, and two of tirailleurs, under Duhpsme, constituted the 
Young Guard, The chasseurs and lancers of the Guard were on 
the right of the infantry, under Lefebvre Hesnouettes; and the 
grenadiers and dragoons of the Guards, under Guyot, were on the 
left, ALL the French corps comprised, besides their cavalry and 
infantry regiments, strong batteries of horse artillery; and Napoleon's 
numerical superiority in guns was of deep importance throughout 
the action. 

Besides the leading generals who have been mentioned as com¬ 
manding particular corps, Ney and Soult were present, and acted as 
the Emperor’s lieutenants in the battle, 

English military critics have highly eulogised the admirable 
arrangement which Napoleon made of his forces of each arm, so as 
to give him the most ample means of sustaining, by an immediate 
and sufficient support, any attack, from whatever point lie might 
direct it; and of drawing promptly together a strong force, to resist 
any attack that might he made on himself in any part of the field. 1 
When liis troops were all arrayed, he rode along the lines, receiving 
everywhere the most enthusiastic cheers from his men, of whose 
1 Siborne, vol. L n* 
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entire devotion to him his assurance was now doubly sure. On the 
northern side of the valley the Duke’s army was also drawn up, 
and ready to mr?et the menaced attack, 

Wellington had caused, on the preceding night, every brigade 
and corps to take up its station on or near the part of the ground 
which it was intended to hold in the coming battle. He had slept 
a few hours at his head-quarters in the village of Waterloo ; and 
rising on the 18th, while it was yet deep night, he wrote several 
letters to the Governor of Antwerp, to the English Minister at 
Brussels, and other official personages, in which he expressed his 
confidence that all would go well, but “ as it was necessary to 
provide against serious losses should any accident occur,” he gave a 
series of judicious orders for what should be done in the rear of the 
army, in the event of the battle going against the Allies. He also, 
before he left the village of Waterloo, saw to the distribution of 
the reserves of ammunition which had been parked there, so that 
supplies should be readily forwarded to every part of the line of 
battle, where they might be required- The Duke, also, personally 
inspected the arrangements that had been made for receiving the 
wounded, and providing temporary hospitals in the houses in the 
rear of the army. Then, mounting a favourite charger, a small 
thorough-bred chestnut horse, named u Copenhagen,” Wellington 
rode forward to the range of hills where his men were posted. 
Accompanied by his staff and by the Prussian General Muffling, 
he rode along his lines, carefully inspecting all the details of his 
position. Hougoumont was the object of his special attention. He 
rode down to the south-eastern extremity of its enclosures, and 
after having examined the nearest French troops, he made some 
changes in the disposition of his own men, who were to defend that 
important post. 

Having given bis final orders about Ilougoumonf, the Puke 
galloped back to the high ground in the right centre of his position; 
and halting there, sat watching the enemy on the opposite heights, 
and conversing with big staff with that cheerful serenity which was 
ever his characteristic m the hour of battle- 

Not all brave men arc thus gifted ; and many a glance of anxious 
excitement must have been cast across the valley that separated the 
two hosts during the protracted pause which ensued between the 
completion of Napoleon's preparations for attack and the actual 
commencement of the contest’ It was, indeed, an awful calm be¬ 
fore the coming storm, when armed myriads stood gazing on their 
armed foes, scanning their number, their army, their probable 
powers of resistance and destruction, and listening with throbbing 
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hearts for the momentarily expected note of death ; while visions of 
victory and glory came thronging on each soldier's high-strung 
brain, not unmingled with recollections of the home which his fall 
might soon leave desolate, nor without shrinking nature sometimes 
prompting the cold thought, that in a few moments he might bo 
writhing in agony, or lie a trampled and mangled mass of clay on 
11 ie grass now waving so freshly and purely before him. 

Such thoughts mill arise in human breasts, though the brave 
man soon silences “ the child within us that trembles before death/ 11 
and nerves himself fox the coming struggle by the mental prepara¬ 
tion which Xenophon has finely called “ the soldier's arraying his 
own soul for battle,” 2 Well, too, may we hope and believe that 
many a spirit sought aid from a higher and holier source ; ami 
that many a fervent though silent prayer arose on that Sabbath 
morn (the battle of Waterloo was fought on a Sunday) to the Lord 
of Sabaoth, the God of Battles, from the ranks, whence so many 
thousands were about to appear that day before His judgment-seat. 

JNot only to those who were thus present as spectators and actors 
in the dread drama, hut to all Europe, the decisive contest then 
impending between the rival French and English nations, each 
under its chosen eliiefj was the object of exciting interest and 
deepest solicitude. “ Never, indeed, had two such generals as the 
Duke of Wellington and the Emperor Napoleon encountered since 
the day when Scipio and Hannibal met at Zama, ” 3 

The two great champions, who now confronted each other, were 
equals in years, and each had entered the military profession at the 
same early age. The more conspicuous stage, on which the French 
generals youthful genius was displayed, his heritage of the whole 
military power of the French Bepublic, the position on which for 
years he was elevated as sovereign head of an empire surpassing that 
of Charlemagne, and the dazzling results of his victories, which made 
and unmade kings, had given him a formidable pre-eminence in the 
eyes of mankind. Military men spoke with justly rapturous admi¬ 
ration of the brilliancy of bis first Italian campaigns, when he broke 
through the pedantry of traditional tactics, and with a small but 
promptly-wielded force, shattered army after army of the Austrians, 
conquered provinces and capitals, dictated treaties, and annihilated 
or created states. The iniquity of his Egyptian expedition was too 
often forgotten in contemplating the skill and boldness with which 
he destroyed the Mameluke cavalry at the Pyramids, and the 
Turkish infantry at Aboukir, None could forget the marvellous 

1 See Plato, Piieedon, c. 50 ; and Grote's History of Greece, vol. viii. p. Eiofr 

* Hellenica, lib. vii, c. v. s. 22. * See mpra ¥ p< S& 
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passage of the Alps in 1800, or the victory of Marengo, which 
wrested Italy bach from Austria, and destroyed the Iruit of t\\ enty 
victories, which the enemies of France had gained over her in the 
absence of her favourite chief. Even higher seemed the glories 
of his German campaigns, the triumphs of Ulin, of Austerlitz, of 
Jena, of Wagrarn, Napoleon's disasters in Russia, in 1812, were 
imputed by his admirers to the elements ; his reverses in Germany, 
in 1813, were attributed by them to treachery : and even those two 
calamitous years had been signalised by his victories at Borodino, 
at Lutzen, at Bautzen, at Dresden, and at Hanau. His last cam¬ 
paign, in the early months of 1814, was rightly cited as the most 
splendid exhibition of his military genius, when, with a far inferior 
army, lie long checked and frequently defeated the vast hosts that 
were poured upon France, His followers fondly hoped that the 
campaign of 1815 would open with another “week of miracles,” 
like that which had seen his victories at Montmirail and Mont cream 
The laurel of Ligny was even now fresh upon his brows, BLueher 
bad not stood before him; and who was the Adversary that now 
should bar the Emperor's way % 

That Adversary had already overthrown the Emperor's best 
generals, and the Emperor’s best armies; and, like Napoleon 
himself, had achieved a reputation in more than European wars* 
Wellington was illustrious as the destroyer of the Mahratta power* 
as the liberator of Portugal and Spain, and the successful invader 
of Southern France. In early youth he had held high command 
in India ■ and had displayed eminent skill in planning and com¬ 
bining movements, and unrivalled celerity and boldness in execu¬ 
tion. On his return to Europe several years passed away before 
any fitting opportunity was accorded for the exercise of Ms genius. 
In this important respect, Wellington, as a subject, and Napoleon, 
as a sovereign, were far differently situated. At length his appoint¬ 
ment to the command in the Spanish Peninsula gave him the means 
of showing Europe that England had a general who could revive 
the glories of Crecy, of Poicticrs, of Agincourt, of Blenheim, and of 
Families. At the head of forces always numerically far inferior to 
the armies with which Napoleon deluged the Peninsula;—thwarted 
by jealous and incompetent allies;—ill-supported by friends, and 
assailed by factious enemies at homej Wellington maintained the 
war for sever years, unstained by any serious reverse, and marked 
by victory in thirteen pitched battles, at Vhniera, the Douro, 
Talavera, Busaeo, Fuentes d’Onore, Salamanca, Yittoria, the 
Pyrenees, the Bidassoa, the Nive, the Nivelle, Orthes, and Toulouse. 
Juuot, Victor, Ma&sena, Ney, Marmont, and Jourdain,—marshals 
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whose names were the terrors of continental Europe—had been 
baffled by his skill, and smitten down by Ms energy, white lie 
liberated the kingdoms of the Peninsula from them and their 
Imperial master. In vain did Napoleon at last despatch Soult, the 
ablest of his lieutenants, to turn the tide of Wellington's success, 
and defend Prance against the English invader. Wellington met 
Soult’s manoeuvres with superior skill, and his boldness with 
superior vigour. When Napoleon's first abdication, in 1S14, sus¬ 
pended hostilities, Wellington was master of the fairest districts 
of Southern France; and had under lnm a veteran army, with 
which (to use his own expressive phrase) u he felt be could have 
gone anywhere and done anything/’ The fortune of war bad 
hitherto kept separate the orbits in which Napoleon and he had 
moved. Now, on the ever memorable 18th of June, 1815, they 
met at last. 

It is, indeed, remarkable that Napoleon, during his numerous 
campaigns in Spain as well as other countries, not only never 
encountered the Duke of Wellington before the day of Waterloo, 
but that he was never until then personally engaged with British 
troops, except at the siege of Toulon, in 1793, which was the very 
first incident of his military career. Many, however, of the French 
generals who were with him in 1815, knew well, by sharp ex¬ 
perience, what English soldiers were, and what the leader was who 
now headed them. Ney, Foy, and other officers who had served 
in the Peninsula, warned Napoleon that he would find the English 
infantry lI very devils in fight.” The Emperor, however, persisted 
hi employing the old system of attack, with which the French 
generals often succeeded against continental troops, but which had 
always failed against the English in the Peninsula. He adhered to 
his usual tactics of employing the order of the column - a mode of 
attack probably favoured by him {sis Sir Walter Scott remarks) on 
account of his faith in the extreme valour of the French officers by 
whom the column was headed. It is a threatening formation, well 
calculated to shake the firmness of ordinary foes ; but which, when 
steadily met, as the English have met it, by heavy volleys of 
musketry from an extended line, followed up by a resolute bayonet 
charge, has always resulted in disaster to the assailants. 1 

It was approaching noon before the action commenced. Napoleon, 

* Sen especially Sir W. Napier's glorious pictures of the battles of Busaco 
and Albuera, The theoretical advantages of the attack in column, and its 
peculiar fitness for a French army, are set forth in the Chevalier Folaid's 
“ Traite de la Ooionne," prefixed to the first volume .of lus Polybius.” Sec 
also the preface to his sixth volume. 
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in liia Memoirs* gives as the reason for this delay, the miry state of 
the ground through the heavy rain of the preceding night and day* 
which rendered it impossible for cavalry or artillery to mnnceuvre 
on it till a few hours of dry weather had given it its natural con¬ 
sistency, It has been supposed* also, that he trusted to the effect 
which the sight of the imposing array of his own forces was likely 
to produce on the part of the allied.army. The Belgian regiments 
had been tampered with; and Napoleon had well-founded hopes of 
seeing them quit the Duke of Wellington in a body* and rango 
themselves under his own eagles. The Duke* however* who knew 
and did not trust them, had guarded against the risk of this, by 
breaking up the corps of Belgians* and distributing them in separate 
regiments among troops on whom ho could rely. 1 

At last, at about half-past eleven o'clock, JTapoleon began the battle 
by directing a powerful force from his left wing under his brother, 
Prince Jerome, to attack Hougoumont. Column after column of the 
French now descended from the west of the southern heights, and 
assailed that post with fiery valour* which w + as encountered with 
the most determined bravery. The French won the copse round 
the house, but a party of the British Guards held the house itself 
throughout the day, ‘ The whole of Byng’s brigade was required to 
man this hotly- contested post. Amid shell and shot* and the 
blazing fragments of part of the buildings* this obstinate contest 
was continued. But still the English were hrm in llougonniont * 
though the French occasionally moved forward in such numbers as 
enabled them to surround and mask it with part of their troops 
from their left wing, while others pressed onward up the slope, and 
assailed the British right. , 

The cannonade* which commenced at first between the British 
right and the French left, in consequence of the attack on Hougou¬ 
mont, soon became general along both lines ; and* about one o clock, 
Napoleon directed a grand attack to be made under Marshal Xey 
upon the centre and left wing of the allied army. For this purpose 
four columns of infantry, amounting to about eighteen thousand 
men* were collected, supported by a strong division of cavalry under 
the celebrated Kellerman; and seventy-four guns were brought 
forward ready to be posted on the ridge of a little undulation of the 
ground in the interval between the two principal chains of heights, 
so as to bring their fire to bear on the Duke's line at a rango of 
about seven hundred yards. By the combined assault of these 
formidable forces, led on by Key* “ the bravest of the brave,” 
Kapoleon hoped to force the left centre of the British position, to 
1 Siborne, vol. i p, 373. 
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take La Haye Sairite, and then pressing forward, to occupy also the 
farm of Mont St- Jean. lie then could cut the mass of Wellington's 
troops off from their line of retreat upon Brussels, and from their 
own left, and also completely sever them from any Prussian troops 
that might be approaching. 

The columns destined for this great and decisive operation 
descended majestically from the French line of hills, and gamed the 
ridge of the intervening eminence, on which the batteries that sup¬ 
ported them were now ranged. As the columns descended again 
from tins eminence, the seventy-four guns opened over their heads 
with terrible effect upon the troops of the Allies that were stationed 
on the heights to the left of the Charleroi road. One of the French 
columns kept to the east, and attacked the extreme left of the 
Allies ; the other three continued to move rapidly forwards upon 
the left centre of the allied position. The front line of the Allies 
here was composed of Bylandt's brigade of Dutch and Belgians, 
As the French columns moved up the southward slope of the height 
on which the Dutch and Belgians stood, and the skirmishers in 
advance began to open their fire, Bylandt’s entire brigade turned 
and fled in disgraceful and disorderly panic; but there were men 
more worthy of the name behind. 

In this part of the second line of the Allies were posted Pack and 
Kempt's brigades of English infantry, which had suffered severely 
at Quatre Bras, But Picton was here as general of division, and 
not even Ney himself surpassed in resolute bravery that stern 
and fiery spirit, Picton brought his two brigades forward, side by 
side, in a thin, two-deep line. Thus joined together, they were not 
three thousand strong. With these Picton had to make head against 
tire three victorious French columns, upwards of four times that 
strength, and who, encouraged by the easy rout of the Dutch and 
Belgians, now came confidently over the ridge of the hill. The 
British infantry stood firm ; and as the French halted and began 
to deploy into line, Picton seized the critical moment. He shouted 
in his stentorian voice to Kempt's brigade : A Yolley, and then 
charge 1 1J At a distance of less than thirty yards that volley was 
poured upon the devoted first sections of the nearest column,; and 
then, with a fierce hurrah, the British dashed in with the bayonet 
Picton was shot dead as he rushed forward, but his men pushed on 
with the cold steel The French reeled back in confusion. Pack's 
infantry had checked the other two columns, and down came a 
whirlwind of British horse on the whole mass, sending them stagger¬ 
ing from the crest of the hill, and cutting them down by whole 
battalions. Ponsonby's brigade of heavy cavalry (the Union Brigade 
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as H was caller!, from its being made tip of the British Royals, the 
Scots Greys, and Die Irish Inmskiilings), did this good service. 
On went the horsemen amid the wrecks of the French columns, 
capturing two eagles, and two thousand prisoners ; onwards still 
they galloped, and sabred the artillerymen of Key’s seventy-four 
advanced guns ; then severing the traces, and cutting the throats of 
the artillery horses, they rendered these guns totally useless to the 
French throughout the remainder of the day. While thus far 
advanced beyond the British position and disordered by success, 
they were charged by & large body of French lancers, and driven 
back with severe loss, till Vandeleur's light horse came to their aid, 
and beat off the French lancers in their turn. 

Equally unsuccessful with the advance of the French infantry in 
this grand attack, had been the efforts of Die French cavalry who 
moved forward in support of it, along the east of the Charleroi road. 
Somerset’s cavalry of the English Household Brigade had been 
launched, on the right of Piet on’s division, against the French 
horse, at the same time that the English Union Brigade of heavy 
horse charged the French infantry columns on the left 

Somerset’s brigade was formed of the Life Guards, the Blues, 
and the Dragoon Guards. The hostile cavalry, which Kg Herman 
led forward, consisted chiefly of Cuirassiers. This steel-clad mass 
of French horsemen rode dmra some companies of German in¬ 
fantry, near La Haye Sainte, and flushed with success, they bounded 
onward to the ridge of the British position, The English Household 
Brigade, led on by the Earl of Uxbridge in person, spurred forward 
to the encounter, and in an instant, the two adverse lines of 
strong swordsmen, on their strong steeds, dashed furiously together* 
A desperate and sanguinary hand-to-hand fight ensued, in which the 
physical superiority of the Anglo’ Saxons, guided by equal skill, and 
animated with equal valour, was made decisively manifest. Back 
went the chosen cavalry of France ; and after them, in hot pursuit, 
spurred the English Guards. They went forward as far and as 
fiercely as their comrades of the Union Brigade; and, like them, 
the Household cavalry suffered severely before they regained the 
British position, after their magnificent charge and adventurous 
pursuit. 

Napoleon’s grand effort to break the English left centre had thus 
completely failed ; and his right wing was seriously weakened by 
the heavy loss which it had sustained. Hougoumont was still 
being assailed, and was still successfully resisting. Troops were 
now beginning to appear at the edge of the horizon on Napoleon’s 
right, which he too well knew to be Prussian, though he endeavoured 
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to persuade his followers that they were Grouchy’s men coming to 
their aid. 

Grouchy was in fact now engaged at Wavre with bps whole force, 
against Thiel man’s single Prussian corps, while the other three 
corps of the Prussian army were moving without opposition, save 
from the difficulties of the ground, upon Waterloo. Grouchy 
believed, on the 17th, and caused Napoleon to believe, that the 
Prussian army was retreating by lines of march remote from 
Waterloo upon Namm and Maastricht. Napoleon learned only on 
the 18th, that there were Prussians in Wavre, and felt jealous 
about the security of his own right. He accordingly, before he 
attacked the English, sent Grouchy orders to engage the Prussians 
at Wavre without delay, and to approach the main French army, so 
as to unite his communication with the Emperor s. Grouchy entirely 
neglected this last part of his instructions ; and in attacking the 
Prussians whom he found at Wavre, he spread his force more and 
hi ore towards his right, that is to say, in the direction most remote 
from Napoleon. He thus knew nothing of BluchePs and BubVs 
dank march upon Waterloo, till six in the evening of the 18th, 
when he received a note which Soult by Napoleon’s orders had 
sent off from the field of battle at Waterloo at one o’clock, to inform 
Grouchy that Bn low was coming over the heights of St. Lambert, 
on the Emperor’s right flank, and directing Grouchy to approach 
and join the main army instantly, and crush Bulow en flagrant 
delit. It was then too late for Grouchy to obey; hut it is remark¬ 
able that as early as noon on the ISth, and while Grouchy had 
not proceeded as far as Wavre, ho and his suite heard the sound 
of heavy cannonading in the direction of Planehenoit and Mont 
St. Jean. General Gerard, who was with Grouchy, implored him 
to march towards the cannonade, and join his operations with those 
of Napoleon, who was evidently engaged with the English. Grouchy 
refused to do so, or even to detach part of his force in that direction. 
He said that his instructions were to fight the Prussians at Wavre. 
He marched upon Wavre and fought for the rest of the day with 
Thiel man accordingly, while Blucher and Bulow were attacking the 
Emperor. 1 

1 1 lmve heard the remark made that Grouchy twice had in his hands tho 
power of changing the destinies of Europe, and twice wanted nerve to act; first 
when lie flinched from landing the French army at Baniay Bay in 1796 (he 
was second in command to Hoc he, whose ship was blown hack by a storm), and 
secondly, when he failed to lead hie whole force from Wavre to the scene of 
decisive conflict at Waterloo. But such were the arrangements of the Prussian 
General, that even if Grouchy had marched upon Waterloo, he would have been 
held in check by the nearest Prussian corps, or certainly by the two nearest 
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Napoleon had witnessed with bitter disappointment the ront of his 
troops,—foot, horse, and artillery,—which attacked the left centre 
of the English, and the obstinate resistance which the garrison of. 
Ifougcmmont opposed to all the exertions of his left wing. He now 
caused the batteries along the line of high ground held by him to 
he strengthened, and for some time an unremitting and most destruc¬ 
tive cannonade raged across the valley, to the partial cessation of 
other conflict. But the superior fire of the French artillery, though 
it weakened, could not break the British line, and more close and 
summary measures were requisite* 

It was now about half-past three o'clock \ and though Welling’ 
ton's army had suffered severely by the unremitting cannonade, and 
in the late desperate encounter, no part of the British position had 
been forced* Napoleon determined therefore to try what effect lie 
could produce on the British centre and right by charges of his 
splendid cavalry, brought on in such force that the Duke's cavalry 
could not check them* Fresh troops were at the same time sent to 
assail La Haye Sainte and Hougoumont, the possession of these 
posts being the Emperor’s unceasing object. Squadron after 
squadron of the French cuirassiers accordingly ascended the slopes 
on the Duke’s Tight, and rode forward with dauntless courage against 
the batteries of the British artillery in that part of the field. The 
artillery-men were driven from, their guns, and the cuirassiers 
cheered loudly at their supposed triumph. But the Duke had 
formed his infantry in squares, and the cuirassiers charged in vain 
against the impenetrable hedges of bayonets, while the lire from 
the inner ranks of the squares told with terrible effect on their 

ones, while the rest proceeded to join ’Wellington* This, however, would 
have diminished the number of Prussians who appeared at Waterloo, and 
(what is still more important) would have kept them back to a later hour.— 
See Sibome, vol* L p* 323, aud Gleig, p* 142. 

There are some very valuable remarks on this subject in the 70th No, of 
the Quarterly in an article on the “Life of Blucher,” usually attributed 
to Sir Francis Head* The Prussian writer. General Clause wit 2 , is there cited 
as “ expressing a positive opinion, in which every military critic but a 
Frenchman must concur, that, even had the whole oF Grouchy's force been at 
Napoleon's disposal, the Duke had nothing to fear pending Blucher s arrival, 

u The Duke is often talked of as having exhausted his reserves in the 
action. This is another gross error, which Clause witz has thoroughly disposed 
of (p. 125)* Ho enumerates the tenth British Brigade, the division of Chasse, 
and the cavalry of Collaert, as having been little or not at all engaged ; and 
he might have also added two brigades of light cavalry*” The fact, also, that 
Wellington did not at any part of the day order up Prince Frederick’s corps 
from Hal, is a conclusive proof that the Duke was not so distressed as some 
writers have represented. Hal is not ten miles from the field of Waterloo. 
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squadrons. Time after time they rode forward with Luvariably the 
game result: and as they receded from each attack the British 
artillerymen rushed forward from the centres of the s^uatcB, where 
they had taken refuge, and plied their guns on the retiring horse¬ 
men . 1 Nearly the whole of Napoleon's magnificent body of heavy 


i a On came the whirlwind—like the last 
But fiercest sweep of tempest blast— 

On came the whirlwi nd—steel-gleams broke 
Like lightning through the rolling smoke ; 

The war was waked anew, 

Three hundred cannon-mouths roar'd loud, 

And from their throats, with flash and cloud, 

Their showers of iron threw. 

Beneath their fire in full career, 

Bush'd on the ponderous cuirassier, 

The lancer couch'd his ruthless spear, 

And hurrying as to havoc near. 

The cohorts' eagles flew. 

In one dark torrent, broad and strong, 

The advancing onset roll’d along, 

Forth barb in gor'd by fierce acclaim, 

That, from tlie shroud of smoke and flame, 

Peafld wildly the imperial name. 

“ But on the British heart were lost 
The terrors of the charging host; 

For not an eye the storm that view’d 
Changed its proud glance of fortitude, 
hTor was one forward footstep staid, 

As dropp'd the dying and the dead. 

Fast as their ranks the thunders tear, 

Fast they renew'd each serried square; 

And on the wounded and the shun 
Closed their diminish’d files again, 

Till from their line scarce spears* lengths three, 

Emerging from the smoke they see 
Helmet, and plume, and panoply,— 

Then waked their five at once 1 
Each musketeer's revolving knell. 

As fast, as regularly fell, 

As when they practise to display 
Their discipline on festal day. 

Then down went helm and lance, 

Down were the eagle banners sent, 

Down reeling steeds and riders went, 

Corslets were pierced, and pennons rent; 

And, to augment the fray, 

Wheel'd full against their staggering flanks. 

The English horsemen’s foaming ranks 

Forced their resistless way. [Then 
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cavalry was destroyed in these fruitless attempts upon the British 
right But in another part of the field fortune favoured him for a 
time. Two French columns of infantry from Donzelot’s division 
took La Haye Sarnte between six and seven o’clock, and the means 
were now given for organizing another formidable attack on the 
centre of the Allies, 

There was no time to he lost—Blacker and Below were begin¬ 
ning to press hard upon the French right. As early as five o’clock, 
Napoleon had been obliged to detach Loban’s infantry and Domont’s 
horse to check these new enemies. They succeeded in doing so for 
a time; but as larger numbers of the Prussians came on the field, 
they turned Lobau’s right flank, and sent a strong force to seize the 
village of Planchenoit, which, it will be remembered, lay in the 
rear of the French right. 

The design of th© Allies was not merely to prevent Napoleon 
from advancing upon Brussels, but to cut oil his line of retreat and 
utterly destroy his army. The defence of Planchenoit therefore 
became absolutely essential for the safety of the French, and 
Napoleon was obliged to send his Young Guard to occupy that 
village, which was accordingly held by them with great gallantry 
against the reiterated assaults of the Prussian left, under Bulow* 
Three times did the Prussians fight their way into Planchenoit, and 
as often did the French drive them out: the contest was maintained 
with the fiercest desperation on both sides, such being the animosity 
between the two nations that quarter was seldom given or even 
asked. Other Prussian forces were now appearing on the field 
nearer to the English left ; whom also Napoleon kept in check, by 
troops detached for that purpose. Thus a large part of the French 
army was now thrown hack on a line at right angles with the line 
of that portion which still confronted and assailed the English 
position. But this portion was now numerically inferior to the 
force under the Duke of Wellington, which Napoleon had been 
assailing throughout the day, without gaining any other advantage 

Then to the musket-knell succeeds 

The clash of swords—'the neigh of steeds— 

As plies the smith his clanging trade. 

Against the cuirass rang the blade ; 

And while amid their close array 
The well-served cannon rent their way, 

And while amid their scatter’d band 
Raged the fierce rider's bloody brand, * 

Recoil'd in common rout ami tear, 

Lani er and guard and cuirassier. 

Horsemen and foot,—a mingled host, 

Their leaders fulfil, their standards lost.”- -Scorr. 
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than the capture of La Ilayo Sain to* It is true that, owing to the 
gross misconduct of the greater part of the Dutch and Belgian 
troops, the Duke was obliged to rely exclusively on his English 
and German soldiers, and the ranks of these had been fearfully 
thinned ; but the survivors stood their ground heroically, and 
opposed a resolute front to every forward movement of their 
enemies. 

On no point of the British line was the pressure more severe 
than on Haikeltfs brigade in the right centre, which was composed 
of battalions of the 30th, the 33J, the 619th, and the 73d British 
regiments. We fortunately can quote from the journal 1 of a brave 
officer of the 30th, a narrative of what took place in this part of the 
held. The late Major Macready served at Waterloo in the tight 
company of the 30th, The extent of the peril and the carnage 
which Halkett’s brigade had to encounter, may be judged of by the 
fact that this light company marched into the lie Id three officers 
and fifty-one men, and that at the end of the battle they stood one 
officer and ten men. Major Macicady's blunt soldierly account of 
what he actually saw and felt, gives a far better idea of the terrific 
scone, than can be gained from the polished generalisations which 
the conventional style of history requires, or even from the glowing 
stanzas of the poet. During the earlier part of the day Macready 
and his light company were thrown forward as skirmishers in front 
of the brigade; but when the French cavalry commenced their 
attacks on the British right centre, he and his comrades were ordered 
back. The brave soldier thus himself describes what passed : 

li Before the commencement of this attack our company and the 
Grenadiers of the 73d were skirmishing briskly in the low ground, 
covering our guns, and annoying those of the enemy. The line of 
tirailleurs opposed to us w T as not stronger than our own, but on a 
sudden they were reinforced by numerous bodies, and several guns 
began playing on us with canister. Our poor fellows dropped very 
fast, and Colonel Yigoureux, Burnley, and Pratt, were carried afl 
badly wounded in about two minutes, I was now commander of 
our company. We stood under this hurricane of small shot till 
Halkctt sent to order us in, and I brought away about a third of 
the light hobs \ the rest were killed or wounded, and I really 
wonder how one of them escaped. As our bugler was killed, 1 
shouted and made signals to move by the left, in order to avoid the 
fire of our guns, and to put as good a face upon the business as 
possible. 

i This excellent journal was published in the 11 United Service Magazine* 
during the year 1852* 
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u When I reached Lloyd’s abandoned guns, I stood near them for 
about a minute to contemplate the scene: it was grand beyond 
description. Hongoumont and its wood sent up a broad flame 
through the dark masses of smoke that overhung the field \ beneath 
this cloud the French were indistinctly visible. Hero a waving 
mass of long red feathers could be seen; there, gleams as from a 
sheet of steel showed that the cuirassiers were moving j 400 cannon 
were belching forth fire and death on every side ; the roaring and 
shouting were indistinguishably commixed—together they gave me 
an idea of a labouring volcano* Bodies of infantry ami cavalry were 
pouring down on us, and it was time to leave contemplation, so I 
moved towards our columns, which were standing up in square. 
Our regiment and 73d formed one, and 33d and 69 th another ; 
to our right beyond them wore the Guards, and on our left fcho 
Hanoverians and German legion of our division. As I entered the 
rear face of our square I had to step over a body, and looking down, 
recognised Harry Beere, an officer of our Grenadiers, who about an 
hour before shook bands with me, laughing, as I left the columns, 
I was on the usual terms of military intimacy with poor Harry— 
that is to say, if either of us had died a natural death, the other 
would have pitied him as a good fellow, and smiled at his neighbour 
as he congratulated him on the step; but seeing his herculean 
frame and animated countenance thus suddenly still' and motionless 
before me (I know not whence the feeling could originate, for 1 had 
just seen my dearest friend drop, almost with indifference), the 
tears started In my eyes as I sighed out, £ Poor Harry ! 1 The tear 
was not dry on my cheek when poor Harry was no longer thought 
of. In a few minutes after, the enemy’s cavalry galloped up and 
crowned the crest of our posit ion* Our guns were abandoned, and 
they formed between the two brigades, about a hundred paces io 
our front. Their first charge was magnificent. As soon as they 
quickened their trot into a gallop, the cuirassiers bent their heads 
so that the peaks of their helmets looked like vizors, and they 
seemed cased hi armour from the plume to the saddle* Hot a shot 
was fired till they were within thirty yards, when the word was 
given, and our men fired away at them. The effect was magical 
Through the smoke we could see helmets falling, cavaliers starting 
from their seats with convulsive springs as they received our balls, 
horses plunging and rearing in the agonies of fright and pain, and 
crowds of the soldiery dismounted, part of the squadron in retreat, 
but the more daring remainder backing their horses to force them 
nu our bayonets. Our fire soon disposed of these gentlemen. The 
main body reaffirmed in our front, and rapidly and gallantly repeated 
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their attacks. In fact* from this time (about four o’clock) till near 
six, we had a constant repetition of these brave but unavailing 
charges. There was no difficulty in repulsing them, 1 but our ammu¬ 
nition decreased alarmingly- At length an artillery wagon galloped 
up, emptied two or three casks of cartridges into the square, and we 
were all comfortable. 

1 “ The best cavalry is contemptible to a steady and well-supplied 
infantry regiment; even our men saw this, and began to pity the 
useless perseverance of their assailants, and, as they advanced, 
would growl out, 'Here come these fools again! 1 One of their 
superior officers tried a ruse ds guerre, by advancing and dropping 
his sword, as though he surrendered; some of us were deceived by 
him, but Halkctt ordered the men to hre, and he coolly retired, 
saluting us. Their devotion was invincible. One officer whom we 
had taken prisoner was asked what force Napoleon might have in 
the field, and replied with a smile of mingled derision and threaten¬ 
ing, 'Yens verrez bientot sa force, messieurs. 1 A private cuirassier 
was wounded and dragged into the square; his only cry was, 
* Tuez done, tuez, tuez moi, soldats 1 1 and as one of our men 
dropped dead close to him, he seized his bayonet, and forced it into 
his own neck : but this not despatching him, he raised up his 
cuirass, and plunging the bayonet into his stomach, kept working 
it about till he ceased to breathe. 

“Though we constantly thrashed our steel-clad opponents, we 
found more troublesome customers in the round shot and grape, 
which all this time played on us with terrible effect, and fully 
avenged the cuirassiers. Often as the volleys created openings in 
our square would the cavalry dash on, but they were uniformly 
unsuccessful, A regiment on our right seemed sadly disconcerted, 
and at one moment was in considerable confusion. Halkctt rode 
out to them, and seizing their colour, waved it over his head, and 
restored them to something like order, though not before his horse 
was shot under him. At the height, of their unsteadiness we got 
the order to 4 right faco 1 to move to their assistance; some of the 
men mistook it for i right about face, 1 and faced accordingly, when 
old Major M'Laine, 73d, called out, { No, my boys, its li right face; 1 * 
you'll never hear the right about as long as a French bayonet is in 
iron t of you i* In a few moments be was mortally wounded. A 
regiment of light Dragoons, by their facings either the 16th or 23d, 
came up to our left* and charged the cuirassiers, We cheered each 
other as they passed us ; they did all they could, but were obliged 
to retire after a few minutes at the sabre. A body of Belgian 
cavalry advanced for the same purpose, but on passing our square, 
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they stopped short Our noble Halkett rode out to them and 
offered to charge at their head; it was of no use; the Prince of 
Orange came up and exhorted them to do their duty, but in vain. 
They hesitated till a few shots whizzed through them, when they 
turned about, and galloped like fury, or, rather, like fear. As they 
passed the right face of our square the men, irritated by their 
rascally conduct, unanimously took up their pieces and fired a volley 
into them, and 'many a good fellow was destroyed so cowardly/ 

“The enemy's cavalry were by this time nearly disposed of, and 
as they had discovered the inutility of their charges, they com¬ 
menced annoying us by a spirited and well-directed carbine fire. 
While we were employed in this manner it was impossible to see 
farther than the columns on our right and left, but I imagine most 
of the army were similarly situated : all the British and Germans 
were doing their duty About six o'clock I perceived some artillery 
trotting up our hill, which I knew by their caps to belong to the 
Imperial Guard. I had hardly mentioned this to a brother officer 
when two guns unlimbered within seventy paces of us, and, by 
their first discharge of grape, blew seven men into the centre of the 
square. They immediately reloaded, and kef>t up a constant and 
destructive fire. It was noble to see our fellows fill up the gaps 
after every discharge. I was much distressed at this moment; 
having ordered up three of my light bobs, they had hardly taken 
their station when two of them fell horribly lacerated. One 
of them looked up in my face and uttered a sort of reproachful 
groan, and I involuntarily exclaimed, * I couldn't help it/ We 
would willingly have charged these guns, hut, liad we deployed, 
the cavalry that flanked them would have made an example of us. 

“ The ‘ vivida vis annul ’—the glow which fires one upon entering 
into action-—had ceased ; it was now to be seen which side had 
most bottom, and would stand killing longest. The Duke visited 
us frequently at this momentous period ; he was coolness personified. 
As he crossed the rear face of our square a shell fell amongst our 
grenadiers, and he checked his horse to see its effect. Some men 
were blown to pieces by the explosion, and he merely stirred the 
rein of his charger, apparently as little concerned at their fate as at 
his own danger. No leader eveT possessed so fully the confidence 
of his soldiery: wherever he appeared, a murmur of 'Silence— 
stand to your front—here's the Duke, 1 was heard through the 
column, and then all was steady as on a parade. His aides-de-camp, 
Colonels Canning and Gordon, fell near our square, and the former 
died within it. As he came near us late in the evening; Iialkofct 
rude out to him and represented our weak state, begging his Grace 
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to afford us a little support. i It’s impossible, Halkett/ said be. 
And our general replied, £ If so, sir 3 you may depend on the brigade 
to a man 1*" v 

All accounts of the battle show that the Duke was ever present 
at each spot where danger seemed the most pressing ; inspiriting 
his men by a few homely and good-humoured words ; and restrain¬ 
ing their impatience to be led forward to attack in their turn-— 
4t Hard pounding this, gentlemen : we will try who can pound the 
longest,” was his remark to a battalion, on which the storm from 
the French guns was pouring with peculiar fury. Biding up to 
one of the squares, which had been dreadfully weakened, and 
against which a fresh attack of French cavalry was coming, he called 
to them t “ Stand firm, my lads; what will they say of this in 
England ? Jl As he rode along another part of the line where the 
men had for some time been falling fast beneath the enemy's 
cannonade, without having any close fighting, a murmur reached 
his ear of natural eagerness to advance and do something more than 
stand still to be shot at. The Duke called to them : u Wait a 
little longer, my lads, and you shall have your wish.” The men 
were instantly satisfied and steady. It was, indeed, indispensable 
for the Duke to bide his time. The premature movement of a 
single corps down from the British line of heights, would have 
endangered the whole position, and have probably made Waterloo 
a second Hastings, 

But the Duke inspired all under him with his own spirit of 
patient firmness* When other generals besides Halkett sent to 
him, begging for reinforcements, or for leave to withdraw corps 
which were reduced to skeletons, the answer was the same : £I It 
is impossible ; yon must hold your ground to the last man, and all 
will be well.” He gave a similar reply to some of his staff, who 
asked instructions from him, so that, in the event of his falling, his 
successor might follow out liis plan. He answered, “ My plan is 
simply to stand my ground here to the last man.” His personal 
danger was indeed imminent throughout the day j and though he 
escaped without injury to himself or horse, one only of his numerous 
staff was equally fortunate, 1 

1 “ As far as the French accounts would lead ua to infer, it appears that the 
losses among Napoleon's staff were comparatively trifling. On tlii@ subject, 
perhaps the marked contrast afforded by the following anecdotes, which nave 
been related to me on excellent authority, may tend to throw some light. At 
one period of the battle, when the Duke was surrounded by several of his 
staff, it was very evident that the group had become the object of the fire of 
a French battery* Tho shot fell fast about them, generally striking and 
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Napoleon had stationed himself during the battle on a little 
hillock near La Belle Alliance, in the centre of the French position. 
Here he was stated, with a large table from the neighbouring farm¬ 
house before him, on which maps and plans were spread ; and 
thence with his telescope he surveyed the various points of the 
field, Soult watched his orders close at his left hand, and his staff 
was grouped on horseback a few paces in the rear, 1 Here he 
remained till near the close of the day, preserving the appearance 
at least of calmness, except some expressions of irritation which 
escaped him, when Ney's attack on the British left centre was 
defeated. But now that the crisis of the battle was evidently 
approaching, lie mounted a white Persian charger* which he rode 
ill action because the troops easily recognised him by the horse's 
colour. He had still the means of effecting a retreat. His Old 
Guard had yet taken no part in the action. Under cover of it, ho 
might have withdrawn his shattered forties and retired upon the 
French frontier. But this would only have given the English and 
Prussians the opportunity of completing their junction; and lie 
knew that other armies were fast coming up to aid them in a march 
upon Paris* if ho should succeed in avoiding an encounter with 
them, and retreating upon the capital. A victory at Waterloo was 
his only alternative from utter min, and he determined to employ 
his Guard in one bold stroke more to make that victory his own. 

Between seven and eight o'clock, the infantry of the Old Guard 
was formed into two columns, on the declivity near La Belle 
Alliance. Ney was placed at their head. Napoleon himself rode 
forward to a spot by which his veterans were to pass; and, as they 
approached, he raised liis arm, and pointed to the position of the 


turning up thb ground on which they stood. Their horses became restive, 
and ‘ Copenhagen' himself so fidgetty, that the Duke, getting impatient, and 
having reasons for remaining on the spot, said to those about him, s Gentlemen, 
we are rather too dose together—better to divide a little, 1 Subsequently, at 
another point of the line, an officer of artillery came up to the Duke, and 
stated that he had a distinct view of Napoleon, attended by his staff; that he 
had the guns of his battery well pointed in that direction, and was prepared 
to fire. His Grace Instantly and emphatically exclaimed, t No ! no ! I'll not 
allow it. It is not the business of commanders to be firing upon each other.” 
—Siborne, vol. ii. p. 263. How different is this from Napoleon's conduct at 
the battle of Dresden, when he personally directed the fire of the battery, 
which, as he thought, killed the Emperor Alexander, and actually killed 
Moreau. I 

1 “ Souvenirs Militaires,” par Col. Lememnier-Delafosse, p, 407. ** Ouvrard* 

who attended Napoleon as chief commissary of the French army on that occa¬ 
sion, told me that. Napoleon was suffering from a complaint which made it 
very painful for him to ride.”—Lord Ellesmere, p, 47. 
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Allies, as if to tell them that their path lay there. They answered 
with loud cries of “ Vive rJEmpereur I ” and descended the hill 
from their own side, into that “ valley of the shadow of death/ 1 
while the batteries thundered with redoubled vigour over their 
heads upon the British line. The line of mareh of the columns of 
the Guard was directed between Hougoumont and La Haye Salute, 
against the British right centre; and at the same time the French 
under Lonzelot, who had possession of La Haye Salute, commenced 
a fierce attack upon the British centre, a little more to its left. This 



WATERLOO AT THE TIME Ql? THE LAflT FRENCH ATTACK. 

ITie White are English, the Black French, the Shaded are Prussians, 

part of the battle has drawn less attention than the celebrated 
attack of the Old Guard ; hut it formed the most perilous crisis for 
the allied amiy; and if the Young Guard had been there to sup¬ 
port Donzelot, instead of being engaged with the Prussians at 
Planchenoit, the opnseqnences to the Allies in that part of the 
field must have been most serious. The French tirailleurs, who 
were posted in clouds in La Haye Salute, and the sheltered spots 
near it, picked off the artillerymen of the English batteries oea* 
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them: and, taking advantage of the disabled state of the English 
guns, the French brought some field-pieces up to La Haye Salute, 
and commenct*! firing grape from them on the infantry of the Allies, 
at a distance of not more than a hundred paces. The allied infantry 
here consisted of some German brigades, who were formed in squares, 
as it was believed that Donzelot had cavalry ready behind La Hayo 
Saints to charge them with, if they left that order of formation. 
In this state the Germans remained for some time with heroic 
fortitude, though the grape-shot was tearing gaps in their ranks, 
and the side of one square was literally blown away by one 
tremendous volley which the French gunners poured into it. The 
Prince of Orange in vain endeavoured to lead some Nassau troops 
to the aid of the brave Germans. The Nassauers would not or 
could not face the French; and some battalions of Bruns wickers, 
whom the Duke of Wellington had ordered up as a reinforcement, 
at first fell back, until the Duke in person rallied them, and led 
them oil Having thus barred the farther advance of Donzelot, the 
Duke galloped off to the right to head his men who were exposed 
to the attack of the Imperial Guard. He had saved one part of his 
centre from being routed; but the French had gained ground and 
kept it; and the pressure on the Allied line in front of La Haye 
Saiute was fearfully severe, until it was relieved by the decisive 
success which the British in the ifight centre achieved over the 
columns of the Guard. 

The British troops ou the crest of that part of the position, which 
the first column of Napoleon's Guards assailed, were Maitland's 
brigade of British Guards, having Adams’s brigade (which had been 
brought forward during the action) ou their right. Maitland's men 
were lying down, in order to avoid as far as possible the destructive 
effect of tho French artillery, which kept up an unremitting fire 
from the opposite heights, until the first column of the Imperial 
Guard had advanced so far up the slope towards the British posi¬ 
tion, that any further firing of the French artillery men would have 
endangered their own comrades. Meanwhile the British guns were 
not idle; but shot and shell ploughed fast through the ranks of the 
stately array of veterans that still moved imposingly on. Several 
of the French superior officers were at its head. Ney's horse was 
shot under him, but he still led the way on foot, sword in hand. 
The front of the massive column now was on the ridge of the bill 
To their surprise they saw no troops before tbjni. All they could 
discern through the smoke was a small band of mounted officers. 
One of them was the Duke himself The French advanced to 
about fifty yards from where the British Guards were lying down, 
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whf.n tlie voice of one of the group of British officers was heard 
calling as if to the ground before him, “Up, Guards, and at them! 

It was the Duke who gave the order; and at the words, as if by 
magic, up started before them a line of the British Guards four 
deep and in the most compact and perfect order. They poured an 
instantaneous volley upon the head of the French column, by which 
no less than three hundred of those chosen veterans are said to have 
fallen* The French officers rushed forwards; and, conspicuous io 
front of their men, attempted to deploy them into a more extended 
line, so as to enable them to reply with effect to the British lire. 
But Maitland’s brigade kept showering in volley after volley with 
deadly rapidity. The decimated column grew disordered in its vain 
efforts to expand itself into a more efficient formation. The right 
word was given at the right moment to the British for the bayonet- 
charge, and the brigade sprang forward with a loud cheer against 
their dismayed antagonists. In an instant the compact mass of the 
French spread out into a rabble, and they fled back down the hdl r 
pursued by Maitland’s men, who, however, returned to tlicir position 
in time to take part in the repulse of the second column of the 

Imperial Guard. , , 

This column also advanced with great spirit and firmness under 
the cannonade which was opened on it; and passing by the eastern 
wall of Hougoumont, diverged slightly to the right as it moved up 
the slope towards the British position, so as to approach nearly the 
same spot where the first column had surmounted the height, and 
been defeated. This enabled the British regiments of Adams’s 
brigade to form a line parallel to the left flank of the French 
column; so that while the front of this column of French Guards 
had to encounter the cannonade of the British batteries, and the 
musketry of Maitland’s Guards, its left flank was assailed with a 
destructive fire by a four-deep body of British infantry, extending 
all along it. In" such a position all the bravery and skill of the 
French veterans were vain. The second column, like its prede¬ 
cessor, broke and fled, taking at hist a lateral direction along the 
front of the British line towards the Tear of La Haye Sainte, and 
so becoming blended with the divisions of French infantry, which 
under Doublet had been assailing the Allies so formidably in that 
quarter. The sight of the Old Guard broken and in flight chocked 
the ardour which Donzelot’s troops had hitherto displayed. They, 
too, began to wavei^ Adams’s victorious brigade was pressing after 
the flying Guard, and now cleared away the assailants of the allied 
centre. °But the battle was not yet won Napoleon had stiff some 
battalions in reserve near La Belle Alliance, He was rapidly rally- 
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ing the remains of the first column of his Guards, and he bad 
collected into one body the remnants of the various corps of caval ry, 
winch had siftiered so severely in the earlier part of the day. The 
Duke instantly formed the hold resolution of now himself becoming 
the assailant, and leading his successful though enfeebled army 
forward, while the disheartening effect of the repulse of the Imperial 
Guard on the rest of the French army was still strong, and before 
Napoleon and Ney could rally the beaten veterans themselves for 
auother and a fiercer charge. As the close approach of the Prus¬ 
sians now completely protected tlie Duke's left, he had drawn some 
reserves of horse from that quarter, and he had a brigade of Hussars 
under Yivian fresh and ready at hand. Without a moment’s hesi¬ 
tation he launched these against the cavalry near La Belle Alliance* 
The charge was as successful as it was daring: and as there was now 
no hostile cavalry to check the British infantry in a forward move¬ 
ment, tlie Dake gave the long-wished-for command for a general 
advance of the army along the whole line upon the foe. It was 
now past eight o'clock, and for nearly nine deadly hours had the 
British and German regiments stood unflinching under the lire of 
artillery, the charge of cavalry, and every variety of assault, which 
the compact columns or the scattered tirailleurs of tlie enemy's 
infantry could inflict* As they joyously sprang forward against the 
discomfited masses of the French, the setting sun broke through the 
clouds which had obscured the sky during the greater part of tlie 
day, and glittered on the bayonets of the Allies, while they poured 
down into the valley and towards the heights that were held by tlie 
foe. The Duke himself was among the foremost in the advance, 
and personally directed the movements against each body of the 
French that essayed resistance. He rode in front at Adams's brigade, 
cheering it 1 forward, and even galloped among the most advanced, 
of the British skirmishers, speaking joyously to the men, and re¬ 
ceiving their hearty shouts of congratulation. The bullets of bo lb 
friends and foes were whistling fast round him ; and one of the few 
survivors of Ins staff remonstrated with him for thus exposing a life 
oi such value. “Never mind," was the Duke's answer ' u Never 
mind, let them fire away; the battle's won, and my life is of no 
consequence now*" And, indeed, almost the whole of tlie French 
host was now in irreparable confusion. The Prussian army w r as 
coming more and more rapidly forwards on their right ; and the 
Young Guard, which had held Planchenoit bravely, was at last 
compelled to give way. Some regiments of the Old Guard in vain 
endeavoured to form in squares and stem the current. They we re 
swept away, and wrecked among the waves of the flyers* Napoleon 
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had placed himself in one of these squares: Marshal Soult, Generals 
Bertrand* Brouot, Corbin eau, De Flahaut, and Gourgaud, were with 
him. The Emperor spoke of dying on the field, but' Soult seized 
Ids bridle and turned his charger round, exclaiming, “Sire, arc not 
the enemy already lucky enough?” 1 With the greatest difficulty, 
and only by the utmost exertion of the devoted officers round him, 
Uapoleon cleared the throng of fugitives, and escaped from the 
scene of the battle and the war, which he and. France had lost past 
all recovery. Meanwhile the Duke of Wellington still rode forward 
with the van of his victorious troops, until he reined up on the 
elevated ground near RoBEomme, The daylight was now entirely 
gone ; but the young moon had risen, and the light which it cast, 
aided by the glare from the burning houses and other buildings in 
the line of the flying French and pursuing Prussians, enabled the 
Duke to assure himself that bis victory was complete. He then 
rode back along the Charleroi road toward Waterloo: and near La 
Belle Alliance he met Marshal Blucher, Warm were the congratu¬ 
lations that were exchanged between the Allied Chiefs. It was 
arranged that the Prussians should follow up the pursuit, and give 
the French no chance of rallying. Accordingly the British army, 
exhausted by its toils and sufferings during that dreadful day, did 
not advance beyond the heights which the enemy had occupied. 
But the Prussians drove the fugitives before them in merciless chase 
throughout the night. Cannon, baggage, and all the materiel of the 
army were abandoned by the French; and many thousands of the 
infantry threw away their arms to facilitate their escape. The 
ground was strewn for miles with the wrecks of their host. There 
was no rear-guard ; nor was even the semblance of order attempted. 
An attempt at resistance was made at the bridge and village of 
Genappe, the first narrow pass through which the bulk of the 
French retired. The situation was favourable; and a few resolute 
battalions, if ably commanded, might have held their pursuers at 
bay there for some considerable time. But despair and panic were 
now universal in the beaten army. At the first sound of the Prus¬ 
sian drums and bugles, Genappo was abandoned, and nothing 
thought of but headlong flight. The Prussians, under General 
Gneiaenau, still followed and still slew; nor even when the 
Prussian infantry stopped in sheer exhaustion, was the pursuit 
giver* up, Gneisenau still pushed on with the cavalry ; and by an 
ingenious stratagem, vutde the French believe that his infantry were 

1 Colonel Lemonuier Delafoese, 41 Memoires,' 1 p. 3S8. The Colonel states 
lit at he beard these details from General Gourgaud himself. The English 
reader will he reminded of Charles I/s retreat from Raseby. 
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still close on them, and scared them from every spot where they 
attempted to pause and rest, He mounted one of his drummers on 
a horse which had been token from the captured, carnage of Napo¬ 
leon, and made liim ride along with the pursuing cavalry, and beat 
the drum whenever they came on any large number of the French. 
The French thus fled, and the Prussians pursued through Quatra 
Bras, and even over the heights of Frasne; and when at length 
Gneisenau drew bridle, and halted a little beyond Frasne with the 
scanty remnant of keen hunters who had kept up the chace with 
him to the lash the French were scattered through Gosselies, Mar- 
chiennes, and Charleroi; and were striving to regain the left bank 
of the river Sambre, which they had crossed in such pomp and pride 
not a hundred hours before. 

Part of the French left wing endeavoured to escape from the 
field without blending with the main body of the fugitives who 
thronged the Genappe causeway, A French officer, who was among 
those who thus retreated across the country westward of the high¬ 
road, has vividly described what he witnessed and what he suffered. 
Colonel Lemonnicr-Uelafosse served in the campaign of 1815 in 
General Foy*s stall', and was consequently in that part of the French 
army at Waterloo, which acted against liougomnont and the British 
right whig. When the column of the Imperial Guard made their 
great charge at the end of the day, the troops of Foy’s division 
advanced in support of them, and Colonel Lem on nierT3elu fosse 
describes the confident hopes of victory and promotion with which 
lie marched to that attack, and the fearful carnage and confusion of 
the assailants, amid which he was helplessly hurried back by his 
flying comrades. He then narrates the closing scene : 1 

“ Near one of the hedges of Hougoumout farm, without even a 
drummer J jo beat the rappel) we succeeded in rallying under the 
enemy's fire 300 men: they were nearly all that remained of our 
splendid division. Thither came together a band of generals. 
There was Beille, wdiose horse had been shot under him ; there 
were D’Erlon, Bachelu, Foy, Jamin, and others. All wore gloomy 
and sorrowful, like vanquished men. Their words wore,— f Here 
is all that is left of my corps, of my division, of my brigade. I, 
myself. 1 We had seen the fall of Duhesme, of Pclet-de-Morvan, of 
Michel—generals who had found a glorious death. My General, 
Foy, had his shoulder pierced through by a inusket-ball: and out 
of his whole staff two officers only were left if him, Cahour I)uhay 

1 Col, Lcmormier-Delafosao, “Memoires,” pp. 3S5-405. There ore omissions 
and abridgments in the translation which 1 have given. 
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and I Fat© bad spared me in the midst of so many dangers, 
though the first charger I rode had been shot and had fallen on me. 

“The enemy’s horse were coming down on us, and our little 
group was obliged to retreat. What had happened to out division 
of the left wing had taken place all along the line. The movement 
of the hostile cavalry, which inundated the whole plain, had de¬ 
moralised our soldiers } who seeing all regular retreat of the army 
cut off; strove each man to effect one for himself At each instant 
the road became more encumbered. Infantry, cavalry, and artillery, 
were pressing along pell-mell: jammed together like a solid mass. 
Figure to yourself 40,000 men struggling and thrusting themselves 
along a single causeway. We could not take that way without 
destruction ; so the generals who had collected together near the 
Hougoumont hedge dispersed across the fields. General Foy alone 
remained with the 300 men whom lie had gleaned from the held of 
battle, and marched at their head. Our anxiety was to withdraw 
from the scene of action without being confounded with the fugitives. 
Our general wished to retreat like a true soldier. Seeing three 
lights in the southern horizon, like beacons, General Foy asked me 
what I thought of the position of each. I answered, 4 The first to 
the loft is Genappe, the second is at Bols ds Bossu, near the farm 
of Qmitre Bras ; the third is at Gosselies, 1 1 Let us march on the 
second one, then/ replied Foy, 4 and let no obstacle stop us—take 
the head of the column, and do not lose sight of the guiding light.* 
Bueli was his order, and 1 strove to obey. 

“ After all the agitation and the incessant din of a long day of 
battle, how imposing was the stillness of that night! We proceeded 
on our sad and lonely march. We were a prey to the most cruel 
reflections, we were humiliated, we were hopeless ; but not a word 
of complaint was heard. We walked silently as a troop o£ mourners, 
and it might have been said that we were attending the funeral 
of our country’s glory. Suddenly the stillness was broken by a 
challenge,— 4 Qui vim ? * 1 France 1 * 4 Kellerman l * 1 Foy 1 1 * Is 
it you, General'! come nearer to us/ At that moment we were 
passing over a little hillock, at the foot of which was a hut, in 
which Kellerman and some of his officers had halted. They came 
out to join us. Foy said to me, 4 Kellerman knows the country : 
he has been along here hefoTc with his cavalry; we had better 
follow him.* But we found that the direction which Kellerman 
chose was towards l^e first light, towards Genappe* That led to 
the causeway which our general rightly wished to avoid. I went 
to the left to reconnoitre, and was soon convinced that such was 
the case. It was then that I was able to form a full idea of the 
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disorder of a routed army. What a hideous spectacle I The moun¬ 
tain torrent, that uproots and whirls along with it every momentary 
obstacle, is o feeble image of that heap of men, of horses, of equi¬ 
pages, rushing one upon another ; gathering before the least obstacle 
which dams up their way for a few seconds, only to form a mass 
which overthrows everything in the path which it forces for itsel f, 
Woe to him whose footing failed him in that deluge! He was 
crushed, trampled to death l I returned and told my general what 
I had seen, and lie instantly abandoned Kellerman, and resumed 
his original line of march, 

t£ Keeping straight across the country over fields and the rough 
thickets, we at last arrived at the Bois de Bossu, where we halted. 
My General said to me, * Go to the farm of Quatre Bras and an¬ 
nounce that we are here. The Emperor or Soult must be there. 
Ask for orders, and recollect that I am waiting here for you. The 
lives of these men depend on your exactness. 1 To reach the farm 
I was obliged to cross the high road : I was on horseback, but 
nevertheless was borne away by the crowd that fled along the road, 
and it was long ere I could extricate myself and reach the farm¬ 
house. General Lobau was there with his staff, resting in fancied 
security. They thought that their troops had halted there ; but, 
though a halt had been attempted, the men had soon fled forwards, 
like their comrades of the rest of the army. The shots of the 
approaching Prussians were now heard ; and I believe that General 
Lobau was taken prisoner in that farmhouse. I left him to rejoin 
my general, which I did with difficulty, 1 found lam alone. His 
men, as they came near the current of fight, were infected with tho 
general panie, and lied also. 

“What was to be done? Follow that crowd of runaways? 
General F»y would not hear of it. There were five of us still with 
him* all officers. He had been wounded at about live in the after¬ 
noon, and the wound had not been dressed. He suffered severely; 
but his moral courage was unbroken. £ Let us keep j he said, * a 
line parallel to the high road, and work our way hence as we best 
can,' A foot-track was before us, and we followed it. 

"The moon shone out brightly, and revealed the full wretched¬ 
ness of the tableau which met our eyes. A brigadier and four cavalry 
soldiers, whom we met with, formed our escort. We marched on; 
and, as the noise grew more distant, I thought that we were losing 
the parallel of the highway. Finding that had the moon more 
and more on the left, I felt sure of this, and mentioned it to the 
General, Absorbed in thought, he made me no reply, We c tme 
h front of a windmill, and endeavoured to procure some in forma- 
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tion; but we could not gain an entrance, or make any one answer, 
and we continued our nocturnal inarch. At last we entered a 
village, but found every door closed against us, and wets obliged to 
use threats in order to gain admission into a single house. The 
poor woman to whom it belonged, more dead thau alive, received 
us as if We had been enemies. Before asking where we were, ‘Food, 
give us some food I r was our cry. Bread and butter and beer were 
brought, and soon disappeared before men who had fasted for 
twenty-four hours. A little revived, we ask, ‘ Where are,we ? what 
is the name of this village % t — i Yievillc.* 

On looking at the map, I saw that in coming to that village wo 
had leaned too much to the right, and that we were in the direction 
of Mona. In order to reach the Sombre at the bridge of Mar¬ 
chiennes, we load four leagues to traverse; and there was scarcely 
time to march the distance before daybreak, I made a villager 
act as our guide, and bound him by his arm to my stirrup. He led 
us through Boux to Marchiennes. The poor fellow ran alongside 
of my horse the whole way. It was cruel, but necessary to compel 
him, for wo had not an instant to spare. At six in the morning 
we entered Marchiennes. 

“ Marshal Key was there. Our general went to see him, and to 
ask what orders be had to give. Key was asleep ; and, rather than 
rob him of the first repose he had had for four days, our General 
returned to us without seeing him. And, indeed, what orders 
could Marshal Key have given ¥ The whole army was crossing the 
Sambre, each man where and now he chose; some at Charleroi, 
some at Marchiennes. We were about to do the same tiling. 
When once beyond the Sambre we might safely halt; and both 
men and horses were in extreme need of rest. We passed through 
Thuin ; and finding a little copse near the road, we gladly sought 
its shelter. While our horses grazed, we lay down and slept. How 
sweet was that sleep after the fatigues of the long day of battle, and 
after the night of retreat more painful still 1 We rested in the little 
copse till noon, and sate there watching the wrecks of our army 
detile along the road before us. It was a soul-harrowing sight 1 
Yet the different arms of the service had resumed a certain degree 
of order amid their disorder ; and our General, feeling his strength 
revive, resolved to follow a strong column of cavalry which was 
taking the direction of Beaumont, about four leagues off. We drew 
near Beaumont, wheip suddenly a regiment of horse was seen de¬ 
bouching from a wood on our left. The column that we followed 
shouted out, t The Prussians! the Prussians l 1 and galloped off In 
utter disorder. The troops that thus alarmed them were net a 
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tenth part of their number, and were in reality our own 8th Hussars, 
who wore green uniforms. But the panic had been brought even 
thus far fron the battle-field, and the disorganized column galloped 
into Beaumont, which was already crowded with our infantry. We 
were obliged to follow that dsbAcle. O 11 entering Beaumont wo 
chose a house of superior appearance, and demanded of the mistress 
of it refreshments for the General 1 Alas ! * said the lady, * this is 
the tenth General who has been to this house since this morning* 

I have nothing left. Search* if you please, and see,- Though 
unable to find food for the General, I persuaded him to take his 
coat off and let me examine his wound. The bullet had gone 
through the twists of the left epaulette, and penetrating the skin, 
had run round the shoulder without injuring the bone. The lady 
of the house made some lint for me ; and without any great degree 
of surgical skill I succeeded in dressing the wound. 

If Being still anxious to procure some food for the General and 
ourselves, if it were but a loaf of ammunition bread, I left the 
house and rode out into the town* X saw pillage going on in every 
direction : open caissons, stripped and half-broken, blocked up 
the streets. The pavement was covered with plundered and torn 
baggage. Pillagers and runaways, such were all the comrades I 
met with* Disgusted at them, I strove, sword in hand, to stop 
one of the plunderers; but, more active than I, he gave me a 
bayonet stab in my left arm, in which I fortunately caught his 
tlirust, which had been aimed full at my body. Ho disappeared 
among the crowd, through which I could not force my horse. My 
spirit of discipline had made me forget that in such circumstances 
the soldier is a mere wild beast. But to be wounded by a fellow- 
countryman after having passed unharmed through all the perils of 
Quatre Bms and Waterloo t—this did seem hard, indeed. I was 
trying to return to General Foy, when another horde of flyers burst 
into Beaumont, swept me into the current of their flight, and 
hurried me out of the town with them* Until L received my 
wound I had preserved my moral courage in full force; but now, 
worn out with fatigue, covered with blood, and suffering severe 
pain from the wound, X own that I gave way to the general 
demoralisation, and let myself be inertly borne along with the 
mixing mass* At last I reached Landreclos, though I know not 
how or when. But I found there our Colonel Hurd ay, who had 
been left behind there in consequence of axnaecidental injury from 
a carriage. He took me with him to Paris, where 1 retired amid 
my family, and got cured of my wound, knowing nothing of the 
rest of political and military events that were taking place*" 
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No returns ever were made of the amount of the French loss in 
the battle of Waterloo; but it must have been immense, and may 
be partially judged of by the amount of killed and wtftmded in the 
armies of the conquerors. On this subject both the Prussian and 
British official evidence is unquestionably full and authentic. The 
figures are terribly emphatic. 

Of the army that fought, under the Duke of Wellington nearly 
15*000 men were killed and wounded on this single day of battle. 
Seven thousand Prussians also fell at Waterloo. At such a fearful 
price was the deliverance of Europe purchased. 

By none was the severity of that loss more keenly felt than by 
our great deliverer himself. As may be seen in Major Macready’s 
narrative, the Duke, while the battle was raging, betrayed no sign 
of emotion at the most ghastly casualties; but, when all was over, 
the sight of the carnage with which the field was covered, and still 
more, the sickening spectacle of the agonies of the wounded men 
who lay moaning in their misery by thousands and tens of thou¬ 
sands, weighed heavily on the spirit of the victor, as he rode back 
across the scene of strife. On reaching his head-quarters in the 
village of Waterloo, the Duke inquired anxiously after the numerous 
friends who had been round him in the morning, and to whom he 
was warmly attached. Many he was told were dead; others were 
lying alive, hut mangled and suffering in the houses round him. 
It is in our hero’s own words alone that his feelings can be 
adequately told. In a letter written by him almost immediately 
after his return from the field, he thus expressed himself;—“My 
heart is broken by the terrible loss I have sustained in iny old 
friends and companions, and my poor soldiers. Believe me, nothing 
except a battle lost, can bo half so melancholy as a battle won ; the 
bravery of my troops has hitherto saved me from the gmater evil ; 
but to win such a battle as this of Waterloo, at the expense of so 
many gallant friends, could only be termed a heavy misfortune but 
for the result to the public ” 

It is not often that a successful General in modern warfare is 
called on, like the victorious commander of the ancient Greek 
armies, to award a prize of superior valour to one of his soldiers. 
Such was to some extent the case with respect to the battle oi 
Waterloo. In the August of 1818, an English clergyman offered to 
confer a small annuity on some Waterloo soldier, to be named by 
the Duke. 1 The Dii^e requested Sir John Byng to choose a man 
from the 2d Brigade of Guards, which had so highly distinguished 
itself in the defence of Hougoumont. There were many gallant 
1 Siborne, vol. L p, 31)1. 
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candidates, but the election fell on Sergeant James Grab am, of the 
light company of the Coldstreams, This brave man had signalised 
himself, throughout the day, in the defence of that important post, 
and especially in the critical struggle that took place at the period 
when the French, who had gained the wood, the orchard, and 
detached garden, succeeded in bursting open a gate of the court¬ 
yard of the chateau itself, and rushed in in large masses, confident 
of carrying all before them. A hand-to-hand fight, of the most 
desperate character, was kept up between them and the Guards fox 
a few minutes j but at last the British bayonets prevailed, Nearly 
all the Frenchmen who had forced their way in were killed on the 
spot; and, as the few survivors ran back, five of the Guards, 
Colonel Macdoimell, Captain Wyndham, Ensign Gooch, Ensign 
Hervey, and Sergeant Graham, by sheer strength, closed the gate 
again, in spite of the efforts of the French from without, and 
effectually barricaded it against further assaults. Over and through 
the loopholed wall of the courtyard, the English garrison now kept 
up a deadly fire of musketry, which was fiercely answered by the 
French, who swarmed round the curtilage like ravening wolves. 
Shells, too, from their batteries, were falling fast into the besieged 
place, one of which set part of the mansion and some of the out¬ 
buildings on fire. Graham, who was at this time standing near 
Colonel Macdoimell at the wall, and who had shown the most 
perfect steadiness and courage, now asked permission of his com¬ 
manding officer to retire for a moment, Macdoimell replied, “ By 
all means, Graham; but I wonder you should ask leave now," 
Graham answered, f< I would not, sir, only my brother is wounded, 
and he is in that out-building there, which has just caught fi re." 
Laying down his musket, Graham ran to the blazing spot, lifted up 
Ins brother^ and laid him in a ditch. Then lie was back at his 
post, and was plying his musket against the French again, before 
his absence was noticed, except by his colonel. 

Many anecdotes of individual prowess have been preserved : but 
of all the brave men who were in the British army on that eventful 
day, none deserve more honour for courage and indomitable resolu¬ 
tion than Sir Thomas Pictnn, who, as has been mentioned, fell in 
repulsing the great attack of the French upon the British left centre. 
It was not until the dead body was examined after the battle, that 
the full heroism of Picton was discerned. He had been wounded 
on the 16th, at Quatre Bras, by a musket-ball which had broken 
two of his ribs, and caused also severe internal injuries; but he had 
concealed the circumstance, evidently in expectation that another 
and greater battle would be fought in a short time, and desirous to 
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avoid biting solicited to absent himself from the field. His hotly 
was blackened and swollen by the wound, which must have 
caused severe and incessant pain ; and it was marvellous how his 
spirit had borne him up, and enabled him to take part in the 
fatigues and duties of the field. The bullet which, on. the IS Lb, 
killed the renowned leader of “the fighting Division” of the 
Peninsula, entered the head near the left temple, and passed 
through the brain; so that Pic ton's death must have been in¬ 
stantaneous. 

One of the most interesting narratives of personal adventure at 
Waterloo, is that of Colonel Frederick Ponsonby, of the 12th Light 
Dragoons, who was severely wounded when Yandeleur's brigade, to 
which he belonged, attacked the French lancers, in order to bring 
off the Uniou Brigade, which was retiring from its memorable 
charge. 1 The 12th, like those whom they rescued, advanced much 
further against the French position than prudence warranted, 
Ponsonby, with many others, was speared by a reserve of Polish 
lancers, and left for dead on the field. It is well to refer to the 
description of what he suffered (as he afterwards gave it, when 
almost miraculously recovered from his numerous wounds), because 
his fate, or worse, was the fate of thousands more ; and because the 
narrative of the pangs of an individual, with whom we can identify 
ourselves, always comes more home to us than a general description 
of the miseries of whole masses. His tale may make us remember 
what are the horrors of war as well as its glories. It is to be 
remembered that the operations which lie refers to, took place about 
three o'clock in the day, and that the fighting went on for at least 
five hours more. After describing how he and his men charged 
through the French whom they ill's t encountered, and went against 
other enemies, he states :— 

“ Wo had no sooner passed them than we were ourselves 
attacked, before we could form, by about 300 Polish lancers, who 
had hastened to their relief ; the French artillery pouring in among 
ns a heavy fire of grape, though for one of our men they killed three 
of their own, 

“ In the melee I was almost instantly disabled in both arms, 
losing first my sword, and then my reins, and follow'ed by a few 
men, who were presently cut down, no quarter being allowed, asked, 
or given, I was carried along bv my horse, till, receiving a blow 
from a sabre, 1 fell senseless on my face to the ground. 

i£ Recovering, l raised myself a little to look round, being at that 
time, 1 believe, in a condition to got up and run away; when a 
1 See p. 361, supra. 
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lancer passing by, cried out, * Tu n f est pas mort, coquin ! 1 and 
struck Ms lance through my hack* My head dropped, the blood 
gushed into cuy mouth, a difficulty of breathing came on, and i 
thought all was over* 

“ ishjt long afterwards (it was impossible to measure time, but I 
must have fallen in less than ten minutes after the onset), a 
tirailleur stopped to plunder me, threatening rny life. I directed 
him to a small side-pocket, in which ho found three dollars, all I 
had ; but he continued to threaten, and I said he might search 
tne i this he did immediately, unloosing my stock and tearing open 
my waistcoat, and leaving me in a very uneasy posture* 

u But he was no sooner gone, than an officer bringing up some 
troops, to which probably the tirailleur belonged, and happening to 
halt where 1 lay, stooped down and addressed me, saying, he feared 
I was badly wounded ; I said that I was, and expressed a wish 
to be removed to the rear* He said it was against their orders 
to remove even their own men; but that if they gained the day 
(and he understood that the Duke of Wellington was killed, and 
that some of our battalions had surrendered), every attention in his 
power would be shown me* I complained of thirst, and he held 
Ins brandy-bottle to my lips, directing one of the soldiers tu lay me 
straight on my side, and place a knapsack under my head* lie 
then passed on into action—soon, perhaps, to want, though not 
receive, the same assistance ; and 1 shall never know to whose 
generosity I was indebted, as I believe, for my life. Of what rank 
he was, I cannot say : he wore a great coat. By-and-by another 
tirailleur came up, a line young man, full of ardour. He knelt 
dawn and bred over me, loading and firing many times, and con¬ 
versing with me all the while. 13 The Frenchman, with strange 
coolness, informed Ponsonby of how he was shooting, and what he 
thought of the progress of the battle. “ At last he ran off, exclaim¬ 
ing, 1 You will probably not be sorry to hear that we are going to 
retreat. Good day, my friend* 1 It was dusk,” Ponsonby adds, 
“ when two squadrons of Prussian cavalry, each of them two deep, 
came across the valley, and passed over me in full trot, lifting me 
from the ground, and tumbling me about cruelly. The clatter of 
of their approach, and the apprehensions they excited, may be 
imagined ; a gun taking that direction must have destroyed me. 

i( The battle was now at an end, or remo ved to a distance* The 
shouts, the imprecations, the outcries of * Yige TEmpcreur I J the 
discharge of musketry and cannon, were over; and the groans of 
the wounded all around me, became every moment more and more 
audible. I thought the night would never end* 
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“ Much about this time I found a soldier of the Royals lying 
across my legs : he had probably crawled thither in his agony; 
and his weight* his convulsive motions, and the air issuing through 
a wound in his side, distressed me greatly; the last circumstance 
most of all, as I had a wound of the same nature myself 

“ It was not a dark night, and the Prussians were wandering 
about to plunder; the scene in Ferdinand Count Fathom came into 
my mind, though no women appeared. Several stragglers looked 
at me, as they passed by, one after another, and at last one of them 
stopped to examine me, I told him as well as I could, for I spoke 
German very imperfectly, that I was a British officer, and had heen 
plundered already; he did not desist, however, and pulled me 
about roughly, 

« An hour before midnight 1 saw a man in an English uniform 
walking towards me* He was, 1 suspect, on the same errand, and 
he came and looked in my face, I spoke instantly, telling him who 
I was, and assuring him of a reward if he would remain by me. 
He said he belonged to the 40 th, and had missed his regiment; he 
released me from the dying soldier, and being unarmed, took up a 
sword from the ground, and stood over me, pacing backwards and 
forwards* 

« Day broke; and at six o'clock in the morning some English 
were seen at a distance, and he ran to them. A messenger being 
sent off to Hervey, a cart came for me, and I was placed in it, and 
carried to the village of Waterloo, a mile and a half off, and laid in 
the bed from which, as I understood afterwards, Gordon had been 
just carried out I had received seven wounds ; a surgeon slept in 
my room, and I was saved by excessive bleeding. w 

Major Mac ready, in the journal already cited, 1 justly praises the 
deep devotion to their Emperor which marked the<j French at 
Waterloo, Hover, indeed, had the national bravery of the French 
people been more nobly shown* One soldier in the French ranks 
was seen, when his arm was shattered by a cannon-ball, to wrench 
it off with the other; and throwing it up in the air, he exclaimed 
to his comrades, "Vive VEmpexeur jusqu'k la mort!” Colonel 
Lemonmer-Delafosse mentions in his Memoirs, 2 that at the begin 
ning of the action, a French soldier who had had both legs carried 
off by a cannon-ball, was borne past the front of Foy’s division, and 
called out to them, " Ce idest rien, caniarades ; Vive TEmperaur 1 
Globe k la France J’* The same officer, at the end of the battle, 
when all hope was lost* tells us that he saw a French grenadier 
■blackened with powder, and with his clothes torn and stained, 
1 See supra* p. ft£S* 3 Page 5S8» 
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leaning on his musket, and immoveable as a statue. The colonel 
called to him to join his comrades and retreat; but the grenadier 
showed him his musket and his hands ; and said, “These hands have 
with this musket used to-day more than twenty packets of cartridges : 
it was more than my share: I supplied myself with ammunition from 
the dead. Leave me to die here on the field of battle. It is not 
courage that fails me, but strength.” Then, as Colonel Dekfosse 
left him, the soldier stretched himself on the ground to meet his 
fate, exclaiming, " Tout est perdu ! pauvre France | ,J The gallantry 
of the French officers at least equalled that of their men. Ney, in 
particular, set the example of the most daring courage. Here, as in 
every French army in which he ever served or commanded, he was 
l£ k brave des braves," Throughout the day he was in the front of 
the battle ; and was one of the very last Frenchmen who quitted 
the field. His horse was killed under him in the last attack made 
on the English position ; but he was seen on foot, his clothes tom 
with bullets, his face smirched with powder, striving, sword in hand, 
first to urge his men forward, and at last to check their filght. 

There was another brave general of the French army, whoso 
valour and good conduct on that day of disaster to his nation should 
never be unnoticed when the story of Waterloo is recounted. This 
was General Peiet, who, about seven in the evening, led the first 
battalion of the 2d regiment of the Chasseurs of the Guard to the 
defence ot Pkuchenoit; and on whom Napoleon personally urged 
the deep importance of maintaining possession of that village. Pelet 
ami his men took their post in the central part of the village, and 
occupied the church and churchyard in great strength. There thev 
repelled every assault of the Prussians, who in rapidly increasing 
numbers rushed forward with infuriated pertinacity* They held 
their post ‘HI tne utter rout of t-lie main army of tlicir comrades 
was apparent, and the victorious Allies were thronging around 
Pknchenoit, Then Pelet and his bravo chasseurs quitted the 
churchyard, and retired witli steady march, though they suffered 
fearfully from the moment they left their shelter, and Prussian 
cavalry as well as infantry dashed fiercely after them. Point kept 
together a little knot of 25Q veterans, and had the eagle covered 
over, and borne along in the midst of them. At one time the 
inequality of the ground caused his ranks to open a little ; and in 
an instant the Prussian horsemen were on them, and striving to 
capture the eagle. Captain Siborne relates the conduct of Pelet 
with the admiration worthy of one brave soldier for another :_ 

“Pelet, taking advantage of a spot of ground which afforded 
them some degree of cover against the fire of grape by which they 
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were constantly assailed, halted the standard-bearer, and called out, 
« A moi, chasseurs! sauvons Taigle ou mourons an tour d'elle \” 
The chasseurs immediately pressed around lum, forming what is 
usually termed the rallying scares, and, lowering their bayonets, 
succeeded in repulsing the charge of cavalry. Some guns were 
then brought to bear upon them, and subsequently a brisk fire of 
musketry ; but notwithstanding the awful sacrifice which was thus 
offered up in defence of their precious charge, they succeeded 
in reaching the main line of retreat, favoured by the universal 
confusion, as also by the general obscurity which now prevailed; 
and thus saved alike the eagle and the honour of the regiment ” 

French writers do injustice to their own army and general, when 
they revive malignant calumnies against Wellington, and speak of 
his having blundered into victory. No blunderer could have 
successfully encountered such troops as those of Napoleon, and 
under such a leader. It is superfluous to cite against these cavils 
the testimony which other continental critics have borne to the 
high military genius of our illustrious chief 1 refer to one only, 
which is of peculiar value, on account of the quarter whence it 
comes. It is that of the great German writer Niebuhr, whose accu¬ 
rate acquaintance with every important scene of modem as well as 
ancient history was unparalleled : and who was no mere pedant, 
but a man practically versed in active life, and had been personally 
acquainted with most of the leading men in the great events of tbe 
early part of this century. Niebuhr, in the passage which 1 allude 
to, 1 after referring to the m i lit ary u blunders 1 ' of Mi tlrri dates, 
Frederick the Great, Napoleon, Pyrrhus, and Hannibal, uses these 
remarkable words, “The Duke of Wellington is, I believe, the 
only general in whose conduct of war we cannot discover any 
important mistake*” Not that it is to be supposed that* the Duke's 
merits were simply of a negative order, or that he was merely a 
cautious, phlegmatic general, lit only for defensive warfare, as some 
recent French historians have described him* On the contrary, he 
was bold even to audacity when boldness was required* ss The 
intrepid advance and fight at Assaye, the crossing of the l)guro, 
and the movement on Talavera in 1800, the advauce to Madrid 
and Burgos in 1812, the actions before Bayonne in 1813, and 
the desperate stand made at Waterloo itself, when more tamely- 
prudent generals would have retreated beyond Brussels, place this 
beyond a doubt,” 2 t 

1 Roman History, vol, v. p. 17. 

3 See the admirable parallel of Wellington and Marlborough at the end of 
Sir Archibald. Alison's " Life of the Duke of Marlborough. Sir AicMbuh) 
justly considers Wellington the more daring genera? of tbe two. 
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The overthrow of the French military power at Waterloo was so 
complete, that the subsequent events of the brief campaign have 
little interest Lamartine truly says : “ This defeat left nothing 
undecided in future events, for victory had given judgment. The 
war began and ended in a single battle. ,J Napoleon himself recog¬ 
nised instantly and fully the deadly nature or the blow which had 
been dealt to liis empire. In his flight from the battle-field he 
first halted at Charleroi, but the approach of the pursuing Prussians 
drove him thence before he had rested there an hour. With 
difficulty getting clear of the wrecks of Ids own army, lie readied 
PhiJippevilie, where he remained a few hours, and sent orders 
to the French generals in the various extremities of France to con¬ 
verge with their troops upon Paris, lie ordered Boult to collect 
the fugitives of his own force, and lead them to Laon, He then 
hurried forward to Paris, and reached his capital before the news 
of his own defeat. But the stern truth soon transpired. At lha 
demand of the Chambers of Peers and Representatives, he aban¬ 
doned the throne by a second and final abdication on the 22d of 
June* On the 29th of June he left the neighbourhood of Paris, 
and proceeded to Rochefort in the hope of escaping to America ; 
but the coast was strictly watched, and on the 15th of July the 
ex-emperor surrendered himself on hoard of the English man-of-war 
the Roller op lion. 

Meanwhile the allied armies had advanced steadily upon Paris, 
driving before them Grouchy J s corps, and the scanty force which 
Boult had succeeded in rallying at Laon, Cambray, Peronne, and 
other fortresses were speedily captured j and by the 29 th of June 
the invaders were taking their positions in front of Paris. TI 10 
Provisional Government, which acted in the French capital after 
the ErnpeWs abdication, opened negotiations with the allied chiefs. 
Elueher, in his quenchless hatred of the French, was eager to reject 
all proposals for a suspension of hostilities, and to assault and 
storm the city. Eut the sager and calmer spirit of Wellington 
prevailed over his colleague } the entreated armistice was granted ) 
and on the 3d of July the capitulation of Paris terminated the 
War of the Battle of Waterloo. 


In closing our observations on this the last of the Decisive 
Battles of the World, it is pleasing to cont?ast the year which it 
signalized with the year that is now 1 passing over our heads. \V e 

1 Written in June* 1S5L 
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have not (and long may we be without) the stem excitement of 
martial strife* and we see no captive standards of our European 
neighbours brought in triumph to our shrines. Bufc<we behold an 
infinitely prouder spectacle. We see the banners of every civilized 
nation waving over the arena of our competition with each other, 
in the arts that, minister to our race’s support and happiness, and 
not to its suffering and destruction, 

u Peace hath her victories 
PTo less renowned than War ; JJ 

and no battle-field ever witnessed a victory more noble than that 
which England, under her Sovereign Lady and her Koyal Prince, 
is now teaching the peoples of the earth to achieve over selfish 
prejudices and international feuds, iu the great cause of the general 
promotion of the industry and welfare of mankind, 
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A.BDfR iiAHM an Ibn Abdillati Alohafeut, Baracen general, appointed 
governor in Spain, 156; his character, ib. ; liis array, 157 ; his exploits, 
as given by the monkish chroniclers, 158 ; his battles and death, as given 
by Arabian chroniclers, 159. 

Aetiits, Roman general, 138 ; his exertions in collecting his army, 148 ; 
effects a junction with his ally Theodoric, ib.\ commands the right wing ol 
the army at Chalons, ib.\ his jealousy of the Visigoths, 150. 

Alcibiades, Athenian general, 44; his character, ib. ; his revenge on the 
Athenians, ih. ; his harangue in the Spartan assembly, 45. 

Alexander, his character slandered by ancient rhetoricians, 56; Arrian's 
remarks on, ib. ; Sir Walter Raleigh’s, 57 ; Napoleon's, 58 ; important 
results of his conquests, 59—61 ; numbers of Ms array at Arbela, 65 ; 
passes unconsciously the remains of Nineveh, 66; comes in sight of the 
Persian army, 67 ; holds a council of war, ilh ; his address to Ms officers, 

65 ; refuses to attack the Persians by night, ib. ; great skill shown in his 
disposition of his army, 69— 71 ; his personal valour, 71 ; form of attack, 
72 ; description of his manoeuvres, 74; gains a complete victory, 75 ; 
enters ArbeJa, 76; enters Babylon, ib. ; the victory at Arhek the crisis of 
his career, ib. ; his later exploits, ti 

America, her recent origin as ar. independent power, 2S5; the physical and 
moral eAmeuts of progressive might combined in the United States of, ib. ; 
continual rapid advancement and extension of the United Slates of, 286 ; 
passage on this subject quoted from De Tocqueville, 287, 288, and note; 
Macgregor's account of the United States, 2SS, 2 Si) ; remarks on the 
probable results of intercourse between the, and the Chinese, &e., 290, 291, 
and note ; feelings with which the English ought to regard the progress of, 
291 ; result of the unwise policy of England toward the American colonies, 
292; consequences resulting from Buvgoyne's defeat, and a brief recapitu¬ 
lation of the early events of the war between England and, ib. 

Arabs, loss of the, at the battle of Toulouse, 158 ; the Arabian chroniclers, 
159 (note) ; the Arabian chroniclers' account of the exploits of Abderrali¬ 
man, 159—161, 

A rbela, 55; situation of, 61 ; its importance as military position, 68; 
amount of Darius' army at Arbela, ib. ; his proposed plan of the battle, 

66 ; Alexander's army, 64 ; its strength and constitution, ib. ; his in¬ 
structions to Ms generals, 68; date of the battle, 69 ; plan of the battle, 
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70 ; the disposition of Alexander's army, ib .; description of the tattle, 72; 
Persians defeated, 75 ; Alexander enters the city and takes possession of 
the treasure, 75. 

Ait lettA, the daughter of the tanner of Fnlaise, influence whi&h the events 
of Tier life have exercised over the subsequent history of the world, 154 ; 
William the Conqueror, her son, ib, 

AnMiNiffs, bis victory over the Homan Legions under Yams, 113 ; one of our 
national heroes, 114; his character, i %\ perilous nature of the enterprise 
which immortalised him, 115 : state of Hume and her government at the 
time of, ib.; private causes which helped to urge A mi ini us on to the deli¬ 
verance of his country, 11 ; his marriage with TlmsnelJa, ik ; succeeds 
hi blinding Yarns as to his schemes, 120; description of the locality 
chosen by Arimuius for his enterprise against Varus, ib. ; names of several 
spots in the vicinity still indicate the scene of the battle, ib, ; the Roman 
army is harassed and its march impeded by, 121 ; lie gives the signal for a 
general attach, 122; description of the battle, ik . ; Homan captives slain 
in sacrifice by the German victors, 124 ; extreme terror which this decisive 
victory caused at Rome, ib. ; terrific portents believed to have occurred at 
the time, 125 ; the independence of Genu any effectually gained by the 
victory of, ik ; out right to claim, as one of our national heroes, proved, 
126; his subsequent contests with the Romans, 127 ; unhappy fate of his 
wife and child, ib, ; fights various battles with the Romans under Ger- 
macicus, and afterwards Ceeciua, ik ; assembles bis army on the banks 
of the Weser, the Roman muny under Germanicus being encamped on the 
opposite bank, 123 ; his inter view with his brother Flavius, who adhered 
to the Romans, ik} beautiful stanzas by Praed, describing the interview 
of the brothers, 129; Arimuius wounded in battle — the Romans claim 
the victory, but immediately retreat, 130 ; Arminius takes up arms against 
Maroboduus, who is endeavouring to enslave the other tribes of Germany, 
ik; a peace concluded, 131; death of, by assassination, erroneous state¬ 
ments of Tacitus on the subject, ib. ; sources from which we hear the 
glorious exploits of, ib. ; Divine honours paid to his memory by Ins country¬ 
men, ib , ; etymology of Herman — the German stanzas of an old song, re¬ 
ferring to, 132; tardy homage which the Germans right or ten years ago 
proposed rendering to the memory of Arminius, ib. ; ode by K lop stock 
on, 134. 

Arrian, his defence of Alexander, quoted, 55, 62 ; fidelity of hi^ history, 
and peculiar value of bis military authorities, 64, 69, 70, 

AspruUal, &c. See Hasduubal, &c. 

Athenian citizens, number of, 2 ; assist the lonians, 14 ; killed at Marathon, 
26, their burial, ib. ; Athenians besiege Syracuse, 37 ; description of the 
armament, 42 ; second expedition sent against Syracuse, 49, 

Athens, great power of, in the year b.c. 414, 33 ; her tyranny, 39 ; naval 
force, 40; ambition of, 41, 42; perseverance of, 48; her power broken, 
52* 

Attica, small extent of, 10, 

Attila, Mng of the Huns, bis camp, 137 ; lines from Herbert's “Attila," 133, 
139 ; various sources from which we may gather indisputable testimony to 
flic power and greatness of, 142 ; numerous legendary lays, of which lie is 
the hero, ik. ; his remarkable character, ik; legend of the Sword-God, the 
iron sword, 143 ; title assumed by, ib, ; remarks of Herbert on the title of, 
ib, ; the possible reason for his asserting in his title that he was tf nurtured 
iii Eugaadi,” ik ; extent of his conquests and kingdom* 144, and note ; 
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founded Bud a on the Danube, 144; murder of his brother, ib.; legend 
which may have induced him to commit the crime, 145, and note ; receives 
from Honoria, a Roman princess, an offer of her hand, and shave of the 
empire, 146*; her imprisonment gives him a pretext for war with Borne, ib .; 
ugliness of, ib,; his assistance requested by a chief of the Franks, 1.47 ; 
strength of his army, ib *; account of his march and of the disposition of his 
forces, ib .; commences the siege of Orleans, 148; breaks up the siege and 
falls back toward the plains of Chalons, ib .; assumes the title of the 
“Scourge of God/ 1 ib. \ disposition of his army at Chalons, 149; de¬ 
scription of the battle, ib .; Attila forced to retire within his mtrenchments, 
ib .; allowed to retreat, 150; his subsequent history, ib. 

Augustus Caesar, his foreign policy, 115 ; his alarm and hitter grief at tha 
defuat of the army under Varus, in Germany, 125, 

Austria, state of, at the time of Louis XIY\, remarks of Bolingbroke on 
misgovernmeut of, 250, 

Battle Adbky, built on the site of the battle of Hastings, the place then 
called Sealac, 176 ; description of the locality of, 177 ; the foundation- 
stone of the high altar of, lately discovered, 178; deep iutcrest which 
attaches to this spot, ib. 

Bedford (the Regent), refuses to accept the surrender of the city of Orleans 
on the terms offered, 202 ; his letter to Henry VL on the influence exer¬ 
cised by Joan d'Are, 214. 

Bubkhrim (Battle of), 247 ; for account of the state of France and of the 
events immediately preceding the battle of, see France, Louis XIV., and 
Mail lbo no ugh ; description of the ground occupied by the French and 
Bavarians at the battle of, 263 ; the chief command held by Marshal 
Tuliard, 264 ; plan of the battle of, ib. ; numbers and disposition of the 
forces of the French and Bavarians, ib. ; the army of the Allies at, how 
commanded, &c., 265 ; commencement of the battle of, ib.; the assault on 
the village of, ib. ; Marlborough cresses the Nebei, 266 ; rescues the centre 
of his army, ib, ; valour of Prince Eugene, 267 ; the crisis of the battle 
described, il; complete victory gained by Marlborough, 26S ; the numbers 
of the killed and wounded, and of the prisoners, ib. ; as stilted by Voltaire, 
ib. ; results of tills victory, ib. 

Blucher (Marshal), Pros dan General for account of his proceedings in the 
campaigiyigainst Napoleon after iiis return from Elba, see WATERLOO and 
Wellington. 

Bolingbroke, referred to, 250; remarks on his writings, see note, ib .; quota¬ 
tion from, 250, 251 ; quoted, 256 ; in note, 272 

Brunswick, (the Duke of), sec Valhy ; imputation cast upon him by some 
modem writers with regard to his conduct at Valmy, 320 (note), 

Burgoyne, Commander of the English army in the American war; state- 
paper drawn up by King George 111. on the plan of Burgoyne’sexpedition, 
295 ; description of, ib .; the officers and army under him, ib .; he assembles 
his troops—gives a war-feast to the Indians, 296 ; succeeds in reducing the 
forts at Tieonderoga* ib.; remarks of the American general, St, Clair, on 
abandoning the fort, ib. ; reaches the left bank of the Hudson—confidence 
of success felt by his army, 297 ; feelings of the army and of the people 
of Engl ami on the subject of the war, as descrlbediiy Burke, in the Annual 
Register for 1777, ib.; fresh efforts of the Americans—General Gates sent 
to command the army at Saratoga, Arnold to act under him, 298 ; ill effects 
which the employment of the Indians produced on the British cause, ib. 
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and notes 1 and 2 ; expedition of General St. Leger, 299 ; his defeat, ib .; 
defeat of Colonel Baum at Benington, ib .; Burgoyne continues his march, 
and encamps at Saratoga, near to the post occupied oy the Americans, ib.; 
proceedings of Lord Howe in his campaign against Washington, i'A; Sir 
ttenry efinton commences his task of forcing his way up the River 
Hudson, to co-operate with Thirgoyne, 300; Bmgoyne attacks the Ameri¬ 
cans opposed to him at Saratoga, 302; he is defeated and retreats, 30 6; 
capitulates, 310, 


Carthage, her power shattered at the Mctannis, 83 ; her inferiority to Rome, 
S4 ; her rise, tb.; her commerce and navigation, 85 ; her agricultural in 
dnstry, ib*; her conquests, 86; causes other ill success in the contest 
with Rome, ib.; various races of men in and about, ib*; her mercenary 
troops, 87 ; description of a Carthaginian army, 101, 

Chalons, battle of, 137 ; description of the locality of, ib.; remains of Attila s 
camp in the vicinity of, ib .; the battle of—the last gained by imperial 
Rome, and one conferring most important and lasting interests on man¬ 
kind, I3S; preponderance of power given by the victory of, to German 
tribes, ib,\ the allied armies of the Romps and Visigoths meet them 
enemies, the Huns, under Attila, in the plains of, 148 ; description of the 
battle, 149 ; retreat of Attik, 150. 

Ch arles Martel, importance of the victory he gamed over the Saracens at 
Tours, 152—154 ; disorganized state of Gaul in respect of government, &e„ 
in the time of, 154, 155; signification of Ids surname, Martel, 157 ; his 
parentage and early careers ib.; reasons which justified him in seeking a 
battle, ib. ; name of, changed to Caldus by the Arabian writers, 159 ; 
Arabian account of the battle of Tours, 159—161, 

CherusCI, one of the German tribes—Arminius one of the heads of the 
noblest house of the, 114 ; English akin to, through the Anglo-Saxons, 126. 

Civilization, Asiatic, 11 ; European, 12; greatly promoted by the victories 
of Alexander the Great, 59—SI; its progress in Europe secured by the 
victory at Tours, 16L 

OnErSTIIENES, 7. 

Clinton, Sir Henry, English officer, 299 ; endeavour to co-operate with 
Burgoyne, see Burg dyne. 

Cuneiform inscriptions, 13, 

r 

Darius Hystaspes, his power, 13 ; prepares armies against Eretrin and 
Athens, 15. See M ar at hon. 

Darius Couomannus, aware of live important results that would follow a 
defeat at Arbela, 62; his precautions, ib. ; his army, ib.; skill shown in the 
choice of his position lief ore the battle of Arbela, 63, 103 ; apprehends a 
night attack, G8 ; disposition of his army, 69 ; his plan of attack, 72 ; it is 
frustrated by Alexander’s tactics, 72, 73 ; he takes to flight, 74 ; defeat of 
Iris army, 75 ; Iris death, 76. 

Datis, commands given him by Darina, 16 ; embarks for Greece, ib. ; en¬ 
camped on the Attic coast, his position at Marathon, 17 ; his manceuvre to 
surprise Atticus counteracted, 25. 

Dauphin, the (Charles^Til.), his character, 200; be holds Iris court at 
Chinon, 202 ; his interview with Joan d'Arc 205 ; he is crowned as King 
Charles YI1, of Franc* at Rhoims, 213. 

Demosthenes, the Athenian general, his character and early career, 46 ; 
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commands the second expedition against Syracuse, 49 : endeavours Lu regain 
possession of Epipoloe, 50 ; is defeated, 51 ; his death, 52. 

DjctmouiTj capital of the principality of Juppe, hear to which the victory was 
gained by AViuinius over the Roman legions under Varus, 120. 

Drake, Sir Frauds, his exploits, 218 ; his coolness upon the intelligence of 
the approach of the Armada, 219 ; his cruise oiT the Tagus, 226■ his letter 
describing the defeat of the Armada, 244. 

Dkusus, commander of the Roman legion in Illyricum, mediates between 
Arnrinius and Marobodmis, 130. 

Dumouriez. See Valmy. 

Dlfnois, one of the generals who commanded the army with which Joan d'Arc 
raised the siege of Orleans, 207. 

Elizabeth (queen of England), state of England at the time of the accession 
of, £20 ; anathema against her renewed by Pope Sixtus V., 225 ; loyalty of 
her subjects, both Catholic and Protestant, at the Spanish Invasion, 225, 
£26; her precautions, 226 , Utters sent by, to unite the patriotic feelings 
of her people, 228 ; the elYeci produced, iL ; her address to the army at 
Tilbury Fort, 229 ; the councillors chosen by, 231. 

England, conquered by the Normans, see Hastings ; fails in an attempt to 
conquer France, see Joan of Arc ; resists the ambitions attempts of Spain, 
223 ■ proper policy of England when menaced with invasion, 231-233 ; 
degraded state of, under the two last of the Stuart sovereigns, £51 ; joins 
the Grand Alliance against Franco, 253 ; recognises the independence of 
the United States, 312 ; long period of peace with which England has now 
been blessed, 329 ; advantages which we havd leaped from it, ib, 

Ewpoub, 37, 44, 48, 50, 51. 

Erethia, 2 ; sends assistance to Iona, 14 ; attacked by Datis, 16 ; betrayed 
to the Persians, 17. 

European civilization, 12 ; state of, in dtll’ercnt countries of Europe at the 
time of the battle of Marathon, 18 3 progress of, secured by tire victory 
at Tows, 161 ; important influence of France oji, 199 ; state of Europe oi 
late years, 270. 

Farsese (Alexander), prince of Parma, captain-general of the Spanish armies, 
under Philip 11., his character, 222 ; he is appointed military chief of the 
expedition against England—hns army, 224; his proceedings in the Nether¬ 
lands, 

Fasxolfe, (Sir John), English general, gains the victory at Kouvrai, near 
Orleans, 202. 

France, important Influence exercised by, 199 ; her perilous condition at the 
time of the siege of Orleans, ; state of religion in, at the time of the siege 
of Oilcans, 206 ; is still possessed of some of the provinces acquired by 
Louis XIV., 247 ; war declared against, by the allied powers of England, 
Austria, and Holland, 257 ; particulars of the war, see Louis XIV., 
Marlborough, Blenheim ; reflections on effects which the growth of 
revolutionary principles has produced on, 314 ; the title of a republic first 
assumed by, 3l5. 

Franks, their origin, 155. 

Frobisher, Sir Martin, his exploits, 218. 

G ates, General, commander of the American army at Saratoga, 29S ; for the 
details of his conduct, sec Saratoga. 

General Foy, his speech quoted, 88 (note); his retreat from Waterloo, 378. 
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Gee MANY, her early struggles for freedom a pari of our national listery, H3 l 
state of, ut the time of the victory gained by Arminius, 114 ; her cause 
favoured by the departure of Tiberius from, 117 ; indignation of the people 
of, ut the tyranny and licentiousness of the Romans, 119 ; her independence 
secured by the victory gained by Arminins over Varus, 125 ; delineation of 
the German character as a nation, 139; its superiority over tliot of the 
Slavic nation*, ib. ; extent and influence of the German race traced, ; 
remarks on the Germanic race and the Sclavonic race, 273. 

G 1 boon, Ids description of the Roman army, 102, 121 (note) ; account of the 
battle of Chalons, 150 (note), 

Glad&dalk, Sir William, called by the French Glaeidas, commander ot the 
English, posted at Les Tourelles at the siege of Orleans, 210; his defence 
of Qie Tourelles, 211 ; his death, 213. 

Got he, the German poet, present at the battle of v almy, se& v almy ; Jus 
ii Campaign in France," quoted, 324, , 

Gotiis allies of Romo against Attila, 138 ; Gothic, and Scandinavian nations 
included in the German race, 139 ; Visigoths under their king Theedone 
the leading tribe, 140. 

Gyutfus, 46 ; his influence and skill m saving Syracuse, 4/. 

HamitcAB, his hatred to Rome, 90 ; surnamed Barca, or the Thunderbolt 91. 

Hannibal, contest maintained bet we eon England and Napoleon compared to 
that between Romo and, 82 ; his genius as a commander, SS ; lus vow, JO; 
he ravages Italy, ib. ; marches northward, 96 ; his uncertainty as to hia 
brother Hasdrubai's movements, ib . ; again returns to Cauusumi and 
awaits tidings of Hnsdrub'al, 97 : Ids brother^ head is thrown m lus camp 
after the battle of Metaunis, 105 ; Hannibal's power no longer dreaded, 
X07* 

Harald HakdradA, King of Norway, a competitor for the English crown, 
168 ; he attacks England—all the country, from the Tyne to the Humber, 
submits to him, 171 ; his defeat and death at the battle or Stamford 

Bridge, 172. ... - 

Harold, son of the Earl of Godwin, 168 ; one of tho competitors for the 
throne of England, ib. \ his residence at the court ot William of 
Normandy, ib* ; assents to the propositions of hia rival, and does homage 
to him, 169; stratagem used by William on the occasion to render more 
solemn the oath, ib* ; return of, to England, ib. ; he is elected king after 
the death of Edward the Confessor, 170 ; accepts the crown, ib. ; his reply 
to William's remonstrance, ib. ; refusal of, to acknowledge the authority 
of the hope and the subject, ib. ; collects an army to repel William's in¬ 
vasion, 171; his measures disconcerted by the unexpected attack of the 
Norwegian king, ib, ; defeats the Norwegians at Stamford Bridge—his 
victory dearly bought, 172 ; his hasty march to London, 173 ; his march 
into Sussex, 174 ; report brought by his spies of the appearance of the Nor¬ 
mans, 175 ; he refuses to follow advice to retreat to London, laying waste 
the country, 176 ; his brothers vainly try to persuade him not to light in 
person, ib. ; the place where Harold's army was posted, called at that time 
Scnlac, shown by the ruins of Rattle Abbey, ib. ; skill shown by, in the 
stationing of his army at Scnlac Hill, 177 ; sets up liis standard on the 
spot now marked by fhe remains of the High Altar of Battle Abbey, 1 5,; 
old local features of the country still discernible, 17-S ; deep interest which 
attaches to Lhe spot, ib. ; William semis a monk to, calling upon Mm to 
accept conditions, and Harold's reply, 179 ; the English chiefs take ac 
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oath to oppose the invader unto death, 180; the eve of the battle, how 
spent by the two armies, ib. \ account of the battle taken from one of the 
old Norman chroniclers, ISO ; Harold 1 s army, 184 ; his directions to Ids 
barons, IS 4 ; his barricades, ib. ; his standard, 185 ; the advance of the 
Normans awaited by the English, 186 ; an arrow wounds Harold in his eye, 
188 ; Duke William eagerly seeks to reach, 191 ; death of, 192, 193 ; defeat 
of the English, chiefly caused by his death, 194; universal testimony of all 
writers to the valour and military skill of, ib * ; legends with regard to the 
finding of his corpse, 195, and note; his body discovered by his mistress, 
Edith the Fair, 195 ; William the Conqueror at length yields to his 
mother’s entreaties, and permits her to have her son’s remains, ib. ; 
burial of, 196, 

Hastinos, Battle of, 164 ; magnitude of the results of the battle, ib.; Thierry 
quoted on the social effects of the Norman Conquest, 165 ; the ultimate 
good effects derived by England from the Conquest, 165—167 ; landing of 
William before the battle of, 174, 175 ; description of the locality of ihe 
battle of, 17© ; plan of the battle, 177 ; old features of the ground still 
discernible, ITS ; deep interest which attaches to the spot, ib .; eve of 
the battle of, how spent by the two armies, ISO ; description of the 
battle, taken from one of the old Norman chroniclers, 181—194 ; the 
onset, 186 ; war-cries of the combatants, 1ST ; advantage equal from 
9 a.k., till 3 v. SI-* 183 ; Harold wounded in the eye by an arrow, 188 ; 
the Normans feign flight, ib,; their return to the charge, 189 ; anecdotes 
of the gallant conduct of various individuals on both sides, 189 — 192; 
death ol King Harold and his brother Gurth—the English standard taken, 
192, 193 ; the English continue to resist till* the close of tlm day, but are 
defeated, 193 ; the morning after the battle, ib. ; number of the slain, 
195. 

Hasdrural, commands the Carthaginian army in Spain, 90 ; eludes Publius 
Scipio and passes the Pyrenees, halts among the Averni, 91 ; commences 
liis march to the Alps, 93 ; is joined by many ot the natives, and enters 
Italy, ib, ; besieges Placentia, 94 ; raises the siege ami marches towards 
Ariminnm, 97 : the bearer of his letter to Hannibal is captured by the 
Romans, 98; discovers the arrival of Nero in the camp of Living, 100; 
endeavours to avoid a baffle, is betrayed by the guides in crossing the 
Metaums, and left by them, 101 ; ho prepares for immediate action, ib.; 
his disposition of his army, 102 ; his death, 105; the last meeting oi the 
brothers Hosdvubal and Hannibal, ib. 

Hawkins,-S ir John, his exploits, 218. . , 

Holland, the only European power which steadily opposed the ambitious 
schemes of Louis XIV*, 251, 

floNORiA, Roman princess, sifter to the Emperor Valentinian 111., ofieis her 
hand to Attila the Hun, 146. 

Howard, Lord High-Admiral (Lord of Effingham), his character, 218; 
ateo 238. _ , . , p _ „ 

tlms ary, interest now felt in everything connected with the name or, HI ; 
descent of the Hungarians from the Huns considered, ib. ; romaiks of 
Bolinghroke on the revolutions in Hungary, 250. 

II uns, long formidable to the Chinese empire, 140; they enter Europe, ib.; 
their appear mice , superstitions with regard to them, fk; their conquests, 
ib, ; Attila becomes their king, ib.; the probability of the modern Hunga* 
ga rians being descended from the Huns, considered, 141 ; extent of tha 
empire of tlm, 144 ; their numbers in the army under Attila, 147. 
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[jimin-sul, or the column of Herman (Anninius), 131; old song still ;,u]T6m! 
respecting the, 132. 

Joan of Arc, her parentage and early life, 203 ; her character, ib. ; stanzas 
on, quoted from Southey's poem, ib, ■ mistake which lias arisen with regard 
to early life of, ; patriotic feelings of, 204; her own account of the 
Heavenly Voices which inspired her, ib. ; her Voices declare her to be the 
chosen instrument of Heaven for the rescue of her country, 205; her in¬ 
terview with De Baudricourt at Vaucouleurs, %b .; she assumes the apparel 
of a knight, ib.; her interview with the Dauphin at Chinon, ib. • various 
opinions with regard to her, 207; description of, as she appeared at the 
Camp at Blois, ib.; her banner, 20S ; her simple tactics in action, ib. \ 
strictness of moral discipline which she enforced among the troops, ib. ; 
through negligence on the part of the English, she is enabled to enter 
Orleans during a storm in the night, 209 ; she rides in procession through 
the city, attends divine service in the chinch, ib. ; she is regarded as a 
sorceress by the English, ib. ; she sends messages summoning the English 
to yield, addresses thorn herself, 210 ; insulting replies of the English 
officers, ib.; she escorts the convoy that brings provisions, &e, into the 
city, ib. ; account of her first mingling in actual battle scenes at the 
storming of St. Loup, ib. ; she attacks the Tourelles, she is severely 
wounded, 211 ; she rallies the troops and resumes the attack, 212 ; cap¬ 
tures the Ton relies, ib.\ loss on the English side, 213; rejoicings at 
Orleans, ib.- English retreat, ib. \ fulfilment of her mission, ib. ; her other 
exploits, ib. ; her influence shown by an extract of a letter from the Regent 
Bedford on the subject, 2H ; having assisted at the coronation of the king 
at Rheims, she considers her mission ended, ib.; consents to remain with 
the army—her presentiments, her courage, her piety, 215, and notes ■ her 
later exploits, ib.; her imprisonment and dreadful death, 215, 216, and 
note ; remarks on inspiration of, 216, 

Kellekman, Duke of Yalmy (see Yalmy) ; he commands a division of cavalry 
at Waterloo, 354. 

Klotstock, translation of his ode on the victory of Annin ins over Yams 
quoted, 134, 135. 

Laced jEM oni a ns, rapid march to Marathon, 26 ; warfare against Athens, 41. 

Latham, Dr. Robert Gordon, his work on the “English Langua^cj" and his 
notes to the " Germania of Tacitus.” referred to, 126, 132. 

Ltyius, Marcus, his indignation at the injustice shown him after his first 
Consulate, 92 ; consents to being again made Consul, 93; is reconciled to 
his colleague, Kero, ib, ; has the chief command in Korth Italy, 94 ; com¬ 
mands the left wing of the army at Mctaurus, 104. 

Loins XIV., some of his conquests still retained by France, 247 ; review of 
his career, ib, ; state of a Hairs in France when he began to govern, 24B; 
his absolute power, ib .; Inis talents for government, ib, \ extent to which 
France is still indebted to, 249 ; peculiar features to be remarked in the 
government of, and which gave such power to France, ib,\ state of Ger¬ 
many at the time of, 250 ; state of Spain, ib .; state of England, 251; 
Holland alone the steady opponent of, ih.\ early conquests of, 252 ; ambi¬ 
tion of, twofold, ib.; lm ulterior object, the conquest or the acquisition of 
tho whole of Spain, ib. \ Spain is bequeathed to his grandson, 253 ; the 
extent of the empire thus annexed ic France^ ib.} the indignation of 
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Austria, and William III,at this event—formation of the league between 
England, Holland, and Austria, 253 ; peril which menaced the independent 
states of Europe from the aggression of Louis, 254 ; death of William 111., 
ib. i Queen Anne supports the League, ib. ; successes gained by Louis, at 
the commencement of the war, 257 ; sketch of the scheme marked out 
by, for his next campaign, ib. \ his visions of universal conquest for ever 
dissipated bv his defeat at Blenheim, 253, 

Louis Philippe, 324. See Valmy, 

Macedonian Phalanx described, 55 ; strength of tlie Macedonian army, 64 
—66 ; superior discipline of cavalry, 73 (note). 

Marathon, numbers of the Greeks at, 3 ; of the Persians, 4 ; council of war 
before, 5 ] description of the plain of, 9 ; importance of the consequences 
staked on the results of the battle of, 17, 18 ; associations connected with 
the plain of, 20 ; form of attack, 22 j valour of the Persians, but Infe¬ 
riority in point of arms, 23 ; victory of the Greeks, 24 ; losses, 2 i—26 ; 
their burial, 26, 27 ; memorials of, 29, 30 ; important effects of the victory 
of, 30 i explanatory remarks on the battle of, 31, 32. 

HAnt .borough (John Churchill, Duke of), circumstances to which he owed 
his appointment as Captain-General of tlie British Annies, 254 ; his many 
victories and remarkable success in all his enterprises, ib. ; his private 
history and character, 255 ; he receives the chief command over all the 
allied armies, 256 ; the qualities which rendered him peculiarly fitted Ibr 
such a post, ib. ; the allied army in Flanders commanded by, 257 ; no 
decisive advantage gained during two years, ib. ; determines to move his 
forces from Flanders towards the Rhine, 258 ; difficulties which he had to 
contend with in gaining the consent of his allies, ib. ; is supported by 
Heiusius the Dutch statesman and by Prince Eugano, ib. ; he overcomes 
all obstacles, 259 ; commences his march, ib. ; description of his army, ib.; 
instance given of the kind of hindrances with which his allies annoyed 
him, and of his conduct under them, ib. ; account of Ids march, 260 ; 
Villeroy bewildered, and unable to divine the projects of, ib. [see also 
note) ■ Marshal TaUard equally at fault, ib.; great skill shown in Marl- 
borough’s march towards the Danube, ib. ; his filet interview with Prince 
Engine, 261; defeats the Bavarian army near Donauwert, ib. ; manoeuvres 
of the various armies, ib. ; position occupied by the allied armies, and their 
opponents—strength of opposing armies, ib. ; their weapons, ib. (note) 
perilous position in which Marlborough was placed, and absolute necessity 
of hazarding a battle, 262 ; advantages on the side of the enemy, ib. ■ the 
consequences which must have resulted from a defeat, ih . ; Alison s remarks 
on the subject quoted, 262, 263 ; words spoken by, to his officers at the 
council of war before the battle of Blenheim, 263. (For particulars of the 
battle, see Blenheim.) 

Merovingian Kings in earlier times always engaged In petty wars, 155 j 
their insignificance In later times, 157. 

Meta uitus, battle of* 81 ; its locality, ib. ; associations connected with* ib. \ 
the battle of, the crisis of the contest between Rome and Carthage, 83 t 
council of war before the battle of, 100 ; Hasdrubal betrayed by tlie guides 
who were to lead him across the, 101 ; description of the battle of the, 
104; defeat of the Carthaginians, 105 ; sentiments at Home on the occa¬ 
sion* 105—107. 

MrcHELET, his remarks on tlie Punic wars, S3. 

MiurjADfES, his history, 5—7; his address to Callimachus, 3 ; various reasons 
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which made him vote for on immediate attach, IS -20 ; hie disposition of 
the forces at Marathon, 20, 21 ; form or attach, 22; returns to protect 
Athens, 25, 26 ; subsequent history of, 27, 2S. 

Marobootub, King of the Suevi and Marconmuni, 130. <■ 

Mitfotid, his qualities as an historian referred to 63 (note), t 

JltrFFLfNG' (Baron), a Prussian general attached to the Duke of Wellrngton s 
stall' during the Waterloo campaign, 337 ; bus memoirs referred to, ib 
(note 1 ! 341, S44, &c. 

Kapolkok, 55 ; liis critique on the achievements of Alexander, 58 59 ; his 
account of the cavalry lights between the French and the Mumtdukesj, d 
(note) ; contest maintained between Napoleon and England eomp&rOd to 
that between Hannibal and Rome, 82 ; his prophecy with regard to the 
future state of Europe, 270; comparison between the campaign ol m 
Russia, ami that of Charles XII. of Sweden, 2|6, 2// ; his return f m 
Elba 331; his fruitless endeavour’s to negotiate severally with the allied 
sovereigns, ik; he is proclaimed an outlaw by the allied powers, 33-, 
genius lie displayed in his military preparations after his retmn fiom 
Elba, 833 ; the strength of his army, A ; resolves to commence the attack 
in Belgium, ib. ; he hopes to effect a separation between the two allied amies, 
334; his address to bis troops, 335 ; he in arches towards 
his successful operations on loth June, 1815, 343 , sends a' ey \ 

Quatre Bras and engage the English, ib.; defats Bfehcr at Ligny, 34#, 
marches against thelnglish, 345 ; and fends aJfbree Srouchj 

to prevent Blueher from marching to aid the English, 346 censme lUiu 
he has passed upon the bourse pursued by the EukeofWeilin^nSi?, 
Napoleon's estimate of the relative value of troop oi d life rent.nations, ib. 
army of, at the battle of Waterloo, ib.; sketch of his career, 3o6 ; personal 
description of, at Waterloo, 371 ; his flight, 376; Ins abdication, and his 
surrender on board the J^elleropfion, 389. ^ ~ . 

Nzno, Roman consul and commander with Lmus of the Roman army at 
Meta urns (me. 207), 31 ; his parentage and history, 91, 92 ; is commander- 
in-chief over the armies in South Italy, 94; profits by the intelligence 
gained by the capture of HosdrubaTs messengers, 98; enthusiasm ol the 
Roman people and soldiers, 99 ; he reaches the camp at Sena, 100; urges 
immediate action, ib.; commands the right, wmg, 104 ; decides the fate ol 
the day by Ids skilful manoeuvre, 105 ; after gaining the victory of the 
Metaiu us he returns with speed to the south, ib. ; his march Compared to 
similar exploits of modern generals, 107. , T _ 

NBY, commands at Quatre Bras, 342 ; his bravery at W aterloo, 38.. 

Nicias, 44; his iucompeteney in command against Syracuse, 4* ; is put to 
death, 52. 

Niebuhr's praise of Wellington, 388, . . 

Him non claimed as an ancestor by Attila the Huu, 143 ; an object of adoration^ 

in the East, ib. , t 

NtKEVEII. its remains passed by Alexander in his march towards Arjpa, oo. 

Norman— effects of the Norman conquest, 164,167 j character of the Newmans, 
167 ; description of the appearance of the Korin an soldiers by Harolds 
spies, 175 ; numbers said to have perished on the side of the, at battle ol 
Hastings, 195. c 

Orleans, Joan of Arc's victory ovct the English at, 199 ; welfare of all Europe 
concerned in the si niggle at, i6.; the city of, the last stronghold remauu g 
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to the French, 200 ; at is besieged, description of the city and fortification 
of, £00—201 ; capture of the Tourelles, ib.; picture of (note on the same), 
201 ; artillery first used with effect at, ib.; works of the besiegers, 203 , 
scarcity oP food at Orleans, ib. ; the besiegers receive supplies after the 
victory gained at Rouvrai, it.; the Orl&annais offer to surrender: tire terms 
refused by the English, ib ,; supineuess of the Dauphin Charles, ib. ; in 
their List extremity the Orleannais hear of the Maid of Orleans, 2G? ; for 
particulars of the battle of, see Joan of Aiio* 

Peloponnesian War, 3?, 40, 41 ; usual mode of besieging during the, 37, 

Pelet, French General, his gallant conduct at Waterloo, 337. 

Pees i A ^extensive dominions, 10, 13, 14 ; government of, 11 ; Persian army 
at Marathon, 22 ; inferiority in point of arms, 23 ; defeat at Marathon, 21 
number of killed, 26 ; her pride then first broken, 30 ; Persian empire 
crushed by Alexander at Arbela, 76. 

Peter the Great, of Russia, his character, 275; defeats Charles XII., see 
PtjltowA). 

Fevensey, on the coast of Sussex, the spot where William of Normandy landed 
before the battle of Hastings, 173. 

Phoenicians, 86* 

Philip of Hacbdon compared to the Czar Peter, 275. 

Philip, second King of Spain, see Spanish Armada ; state of Spain at death 
of, 250* 

PiCTONj his bravery at Waterloo, 3S3, 

Peaed, his poem on the meeting of Anninius with his brother Flavius quoted, 
129, J 

PtXLTQWA, battle of, 270 ; importance to the world of the victory then gained 
by Russia, 273 ; immense interest which attaches to it aa a trial of strength 
between two great races of mankind, ib .; inferiority of the Sclavonic to 
the Germanic race till the battle of, except in one or two instances, ib. (see 
note); increased influence of Russia since that period, ib .; thoughts of the 
wise and learned on the development of the Sclavonic race, ib .; the extent 
over which the Sclavonic race has spread, ib.; spirit of national union 
which lias of late years sprung up among them, ib* (see note, 274); the 
town of Puliowa is besieged by the Swedes, 279; the Czar marches to its 
relief, 280 ; strength of his army, ib.; his disposition of his forces, ib.\ dis¬ 
parity of the army of Charles Nil. to that of his opponent, ib ., Charles XII* 
borne i i a litter into the battle, ib .; valour shown by the Swedes, ib *; 
description of the battle, ib.; the Swedes overpowered hy numbers, 2SI ; 
the joy of the Czar—his subsequent conquests, ib .; closeness of the 
parallel between modern Russia and ancient Rome, as regards their policy 
towards foreign nations, %b « 

Punig wars, importance of the results of the, S3. 


Qdatee Bras, action at, between Ney and Wellington, 342. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, quoted on the character and exploits of Alexander, 57 ; 
on the departure of the generals from Rome to oppose Hasdrubal, &e. 94, 
95 ; on the battle of the Metaurus, 104 ; commander of Plymouth at time 
of the Spanish Armada, 213; his views on the proper policy of England 
when menaced hy invasion quoted, 231 ; see Spanish Armada, 240. 

Rawlinson, Major, his successful labours in dfebppherlng the cuneiform 
inscription, 13* 

Roman, the senate and people select Cains Claudius Nero and Marcus Livius 
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as consuls, 93 ; armies raised to oppose Hasdrubal, and Hannibal, 94 ; feel¬ 
ings of the Roman people when the consuls departed to meet the enemy, 
95; military system of the Homans described, by Gibbon and by Polybius—- 
remarks on the Roman Legion, 102, 103 ; discipline of the Roman armies, 
119* t nn 

Ho>n3, noble spirit of Eotne as a nation in the second Punic war, S3, 89 ; her 
strenuous resistance to Hannibal, ib.; her resources drained, 94; sends 
three armies to the north of Italy nnder Livius, and three to the south 
under Nero, ib. ; alarm and consternation felt at Rome at Nero's expedition 
against Hasdrubal, 99 ; excitement prevalent as to the result of the battle 
of the Metaunis, 10G ; excessive joy at the victory, 107 ; state of^ and her 
government and policy at the time of Augustus, 115; excessive terror felt 
at Rome at the defeat of the Roman army under Yams, 124; supernatural 
portents of evil believed to have occurred at the time, 125; her power in 
Germany crushed, i&*; Chalons the last victory gained by Imperial Rome, 
uud one of the most important and beneficial m its results to mankind, 
138 ; her mission ended, ib. ; legend of the twelve vultures said to have 
appeared to Romulus, 145 ; legend connected with the death of Remus, ib. 
omens believed in by the Christiana of that age, remarkable fuHilmeul of 
the augury of the vultures, 146* 

Ross [A, her influence, 270 ; her despotism, ib. ; her conquests of late years, 
271; strength of, ib. ; her insignificance a century back contrasted with 
her present immense power and importance, ib. ; her rise on the ruins of 
Sweden, 272; the Russian a a Sclavonic people, 273; importance of this 
iket at the present time, ib.; her early history, 274 ; her rapid transition 
from weakness to power, flow achieved, 275 ; comparison dmm between 
Philip of Macedon and the Czar Peter the Great, ib.; state of, at the time 
of Lhe battle of Pultowa, reasons which rendered that battle the most cri tical 
point in the history of, 275, 276 ; comparison between, at that period, and 
Russia at tho time when Napoleon attacked her, 276 ; the Russian army 
under Peter the Great, 277 ; aggressive policy of, 281 ; closeness of the 
parallel which may be traced between ancient Romo and modern Russia 
in their policy toward foreign nations, ib. 

Salisbury, tho Earl of, 200; besieges Orleans, ib.; his death by a cannon- 
ball, 202. 

SxBACEtis, rapidity and extent of their conquests, 15£ ; they cross tho Py¬ 
renees, hoping to conquer Europe, 156; Southey’s lines quoted, ib.; Abder- 
rahman lbn Abdallah Alghafeki appointed to the government in Spain, ib. ; 
his character, his army, he crosses the Pyrenees, 156, 157 ; is vainly 
opposed by Elides, Count of Acquitaine, 157 ; terror inspired by the, 15S ; 
account given of them by the monkisdi chroniclers, and of the contests 
maintained with them by Connt Eudes and Charles Martel, ib. (also note); 
death of Abderrahman one cause of the defeat of the, ib. ; statement of the 
monkish chroniclers as to the numbers slain, ib. 

Saratoga, victory of the Americans at, 285; brief recapitulation of the 
earlier events of the war, 292 ; map of the country round, 293 j army in 
Canada reinforced by fresh troops, &c. from England, 294 ; line of march 
and operations proposed, ib. ; tho success which appeared likely to attend 
the scheme, ib. ; America quite destitute of European allies, ib. ; state 
paper drawn up by George III, on the plan of this expedition, 294, 295 
(note); for the details of the expedition tip to the victory at, see Burgoyne. 
Burgoyne encamps at—the Americans take up their position near Still- 
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water, 299 \ description of the country between the two armies, 300 ; 
encounter between them, ib,; Burgoyne receives a message from Clinton— 
his reply—he sends a second messenger to Clinton, ib, and note, 301 ; 
Bm'goynbf distressed for provisions, resolves to attack the enemy, 301 ; 
position occupied by his ormy—its inferiority in numbers to that of tlie 
Americans, w.; description of American army, ib ,; Burgoyne's pi tin of 
attack, ib. ; plan of the battle of, 302 ; account of the success nf Clinton s 
enterprise on the Hudson, ib, ; Burgoylie's disposition of his forces, 303 ; 
Gates, the American General, ib. ; description of the battle, 303, 304 ; 
conduct of General Arnold, 304 ; gallantly of General Fraser — his death, 
ib. \ Burgoyne’s force compelled to retreat, 305 ; they are assaulted in their 
camp, ib, ; Arnold wounded—success of the Americans, ib, ; Burgoyne is 
obliged to retire toward Saratoga, 306 ; the funeral of General Fraser, ib. ; 
touching account of the event given by the American writer Lessing, ib, ; 
his account of the heroic conduct of Lady Harriet Ackland, 307—309 ; 
Buigovne completely hemmed in by the enemy at Saratoga, 309 ^testimony 
of a foreign writer, Eotta, to the fortitude shown by the British army 
during this trying period, ib. ; Burgoyne at last forced to treat of a con¬ 
vention, ib.; terms finally agreed upon, 310 ; Burgoyue, when too late 
receives tidings of the approach of Clinton, ib. ; tlie convention is carried 
into effect, ib .; noble delicacy of feeling shown by General Gates on the 
occasion, ib. ; joy of the Americans when the victory of, became known, 
311 \ change which the victory of, effected in tlie feelings of i ranee tow aril 
the American cause, ib. ; the independence of the United States at length 
recognised by England, 312. _ 

Saxons, remarks on the Saxons and Anglo-Saxons, 126 ; relative positions of 
the Saxons and Hermans after the Conquest, 165 ; blending oi the tu o 
nations at the time of the signing of Magna Charts, 166 ; benefits which 
England ultimately reaped by the Conquest, 166, 16* \ the political state 
of England under the last Saxon kings, 166 ; superiority in many points 
of the Norman over the Saxon character, ib.; exact number slam at tlie 
battle of Hastings, not known, 195- w t m 3 . 

Scipio, Publius, remarkable parallel between IV ellington and, 82 ; baffled in 
his attempts to detain Hasdrubal in Spain, 91. 

Sclavonic, for remarks on the Sclavonic race, see Pultowa* 

Sicily, 42; never conquered by Carthage, 86. 

Siloes of the ancient Greeks, how usually conducted, 37. 

Sikhs, th&r ancestors aided Darius against Alexander, 62. 

Spanish Armada, defeat of the, 218 ; is seen off the Cornish coast, 219 ; 
signals sent through England, and preparation made, ib.; Macaulays 
ballad on tlie subject, ib. (note); difference between the relative strength 
of England and Spain then and now, 220 ; remarks on the state of Spain 
under Philip II., ib. ; his army and fleet, 221; Lis foreign possessions ,jb ; 
character of his celebrated general, the Prince of Parma (Famese), 222 ; 
Portugal and all her dependencies conquered by Philip, zb. ; animosity 01 
England against Pliilip, 223; his zeal in the cause cf Popery, ib ; prepara¬ 
tions for fitting out the Armada, 224, 225; destination of the, kept a 
secret, 226 ; both Spain and England affect a desire to treat for peace, ib.; 
Philip prevails on the Due de Guise, his partisan in France, to take up 
arms against Henry I1L, 227 ; full description qf the, taken from voL i. of 
« Hakluyt's Yovages," 234—236 ; the, sails for England, but is driven 
back by a violent storm, 238 ; death of Santa Cruz, the Spanish Admiral, 
ib.; bis successor in command, ib, ; his lieutenants, ib.; Howard and Drake 
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sail to Corunna, return to tho Channel, 238 ; Howard's letter on the diffi* 
cultv of guarding so large a breadth of sea, his return to 1 lymouth, 233 
the, sails again for the Channel, plan of attack designed, similarity of the 
scheme to that fonned by Napoleon, ib.; relative strength of the Kngiish 
and Spanish fleets, ib. ; King Philip’s orders to the Adnnral the Due de 
Sicilian Sidonia, 240; the English come in sight of the, ib. ; the com- 
menceinent of the engagement—praise bestowed by Baleigli on the skill 
shown by the English Admiral, ib. ; presumptuous expectations formed by 
the SpauiardsL 241; the Dutch blockade the Flemish ports, aud prevent 
the function of Par-mas flotilla with the Armada, 242; the Eugbih send 
fire-shim amongst the Armada, and thus disperse their ships, £>.; tiis 
Spaniards are attacked by the English, it.; description of the light taken 
from Hakluyt, ib. \ total defeat of the, 244; description of the defeat of 
the, in a letter written by Admiral Drake, ib. 

Spartans, delay of the, in marching to Marathon, 3, 5 ; send assistance to 
the Syracusans—influence of the name or Sparta on the Other Greeks, 47 
Stamford Bridge, defeat of the Norwegians and the death ot iiarald 

Hardrada at the battle of, 172. , — ^ 

Suffolk, Lord Suffolk takes the command of the English army at Orleans 

on the death of Salisbury, 202, . __ _ , 

Sweden, her importance as a nation till the battle of Pultowa, £72; bet- 
present feebleness, ib. ; the Swedes of Germanic origin, 2/3 J the character 
of Charles XII. of, 277; Napoleon’s criticisms on his genemlslnm 
renown of Charles, ib .; his confidence of success, 2 v 8 , and notes ; Napo- 
Icon’s epitome of the earlier operations of Charles s invasion of hussia 
273, 279 ; the maud error Charles made, 279 ; defeat which his general 
Lcwcnhaupt sustained near the Borysthenes- Charles besieges the town of 
Pultowa,, ib . ; the %ar marches with a strong army to relief of the town, 
280, (For particulars of the battle, sm Pultowa.) 

Syracuse, frequent sieges of, 35 ; strength and importance in ancient umes 
of, ib.; description of, 33; besieged by the Athenians, 37; stalo ot 
Syracuse at the time of the Peloponnesian war, 43 ; receives aid when about 
to capitulate, 47; the Syracusans repulse the Athenians and drive them 
from Epipol®, 45 ; defeat them by sea, 49; gain a final and decisive 
victory, 51. 


Tueodoeic, King of the Visigoths, 138 ; Attila seeks to withdraw Kim from 
his alliance with Rome, 146 ; be commands the left wing of thd army at 
Chalons, 148 ; his death on the field, 149. 

Tours, battle of, 152 ; description of country between Poietiers and Tours, 
ib ; historical interest attached to the locality, ib. \ results of the victory 
won by Charles Martel over the Saracens of, ; opinions of historians on 
the subject, 152, 153; reasons which justified Charles Martel m risking 
the battle of Tours, 157 ; account of the monkish chroniclers of the 
the battle of, and of the numbers of the slain on both sides on every 
occasion, 158 ; unusual advantage that historians have with regard to the 
battle of, in being able to compare the testimony of writers on both sides, 
159 (note on same) ; account of the battle of 'fours and of the death of 
Abderrahman quoted from Arabian chroniclers, 159—161; no serious 
attempt at conquest myde by the Saracens beyond the Pyrenees after the 
battle of, 161. 


United States. See America. 
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Yalmy, the battle of, 313 i geographical position of the village of, zb. ; the 
monument at, which marks the spot where* at his especial request, the 
heart of Kellerman was buried, it,; sketch of the career of KeHerman, 
Duke of, ; importance of the battle of, 314 ; the prospects of democracy 
011 the eve of the battle of, 315 ; state of the French army at the battle of, 
ib. ] the Carmagnoles or revolutionary volunteers, 816 ; their insubordma' 
turn, Dnmonriez*a treatment of them, ib.; instances of the disorder and 
misconduct of the French army at the commencement of the war, 317 ; 
plan of operations marked out by the allied sovereigns for their first 
campaign, 318 \ description of the allied army, ib, ; the Duke of Bruns¬ 
wick appointed Generalissimo—his military abilities, 319 ; the allies take 
the f Stresses of Longwy and Verdun, ib.; the arrival of Dumouriez at the 
camp near Sedan, ib. ; description of the country in the vicinity of 
Sedan, ib,; Dumouriez's manoeuvres, 320 ; Dumouriez is in danger of 
being enveloped and destroyed by the allied armies, ib,; skill with which 
he extricates himself from his difficult position so as to effect a junction 
with Kellerman, ib.; Dumouriez sends messengers to KoUermun, who was 
about to retreat, 821 ; receives tidings of the approach of the allied army, 
the position occupied by Kellerman on the Plateau of Yalmy, ib,; 
the allied army moves forward to attack him, ib. ; the appearance of 
the allied army when it first became visible to the French, 322; on 
the same day, and at the same hour, as the attack upon Valrny, the 
debate was commenced in the National Convention on the proposal to 
proclaim France a Republic, 322 ; the victory of the republican troops at, 
a fatal blow to the cause of monarchy in France, ib. ; the royalist associa¬ 
tion organized under the Marquis do la Rooarle, 323 ; the ardour of the 
Royalists damped by the defeat of the allied armies at, ib. ; Louis Philippe, 
then called Due do Chartres, had the command of the right of the French 
anny at, 324 ; the German poet, Gbthe, present at the battle of, ib *; 
curious record which he has given ns of the sensations ho experienced 
during the cannonade, and which he calls the cannon fever, 324, 325 ; 
description of the battle of, 325, 32$; the French remain victors on the 
heights of, 32G \ the immediate results of the battle of, ib.; Gotha’s 
observation on the battle of, ib. 

Varus, Quintilius, sent to take the command in Germany—his profligate 
character, 118 ; strength of his army, 119; Ms arrogance and vanity, ib. ; 
his march against the rebels, 120; difficulties which impeded liis progress, 
ib,; is Stacked by the Germans, 121; halts for the night, ib.; resumes 
his march, ib. ; vainly endeavours to retreat, ib.; commits suicide, 123 ; 
his army cut to pieces, ib. ; the captives slain in sacrifice by the victorious 
Germans, ib. 

Waterloo, comparison drawn by Arnold between the struggle at, and the 
struggle at Zama, 82; the importance of the victory at, tested by the 
opinion of statesmen on the subject before the battle, 330 ; quotation 
from the speech of Sir James Mackintosh in the debate in the House of 
Commons on the return from Elba, ib .; Talleyrand announces to the sove¬ 
reigns then assembled in congress at Vienna the return of Napoleon from 
Elba, 331 ; the effect which was produced on the members, ib. ; Napoleon 
endeavours to negotiate witli some of the allied sovereigns, but falls, ib. ; 
the preparation of the allied powers for war, 352; Marshal Blue her and 
the Duke of Wellington with their two armies occupy Belgium, 333 ; (for 
account of the proceedings of the two generals during the campaign before 
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the battle of, see Wellington) ; the Duke of Wellington resolves to give 
battle on the snot since known as the field of, 345; tDa heroism of 
Blucher, and skill with which he baffles Marshal Grouchy’s endeavours to 
prevent his junction with Wellington at, 346, and 362 (noU* \ Napoleon’s 
remarks bear testimony to the importance of the battle of, 347 ; strength 
of the army under Wellington at, ib.; description of the ground at, and 
its localities, 348 ; map of the field of, at the beginning of the action, 
352; detailed account of the Duke of Wellington’s disposition of his 
forces at the battle of, 351—353, and note ; the disposition of the French 
army described—its superiority in point of guns, 354 ; praise which 
English military critics have always awarded to Napoleon's arrangement 
of his forces at, ib,; causes which delayed the comiuencemeik of the 
battle, 359 ; the Duke of Wellingtons precaution against the suspected 
treachery of the Belgian troops, ib. ; Napoleon commences the action by 
an attack upon Hougoumont, ib,; attack on the centre and left of the 
allied army, ib.; disgraceful flight of the Dutch and Belgian troops at the 
advance of the French, 360 ; gallant conduct of the British infantry under 
Picton, ib. ; charge of the Union Brigade, ib. ; the capture of Marshal 
Ncy's seventy-four advanced guns, 361 ; the Prussian army appears, in 
sight, ib. \ Napoleon endeavours to force the centre and right of the British 
army by successive charges of cavalry, 363 ; which are repulsed by the British 
Infantry with immense loss, 364 ; the French succeed in taking La Have 
Saint©, 365 ; Blucher and Bulow assail the French on the right, ib. ; the 
village of PJanchenoit gallantly hold against the Prussians by Napoleon’s 
Young Guard, ib. ; severe loss and heroism of the Duke's English and Ger* 
man troops, 366 ; Major Mccreadys narrative, 366—370 ; as a last resource, 
Napoleon determines to employ the Old Guard to break the English, 371; 
the Old Guard in two columns, with Ney at their head, descend the hill, ib. ; 
map of, at the time of the last French attack, 372 ; the fieroo attack upon 
the British left centre made by the French from La Haye Sainte, 372 ; 
heroic fortitude of Germans who opposed them—they are rescued by rein¬ 
forcements led on by the Duke of Wellington, 373 ; description of the 
engagement between the first column of the Imperial Guard and the 
British Guards, ib,; the advance of the second column of the Old Guard 
—its defeat, 374 ; the Duko of Wellington resolves to become the assailant, 
and advances Ms whole army upon the enemy, 375 ■ Napoleon flies from 
the field—the French are entirely defeated, 376 ; French officer’s narrative 
of the retreat, 377—381 ; numbers of the killed and woundted of the 
allied armies, 382 ; anecdotes of individuals who signalised them selves, 
382—368 ; Serjeant Graham, 3S3 ; Picton, ib. ; Ney, 3S7 ; Pelet, ib.; 
sufferings of the wounded. Colonel Ponsohby’s narrative, 384—386 ; re¬ 
marks upon the contrast which the year signalised by the battle of 
Waterloo presents with the one during which the author was writing 
(1351), 389, 

Wellington, the Duke of, comparison which may be drawn between Scipio 
and, S2 ; affectionate admiration now universally accorded to him, S3 ; be 
acted as the English representative at the Congress at Vienna, 332 ; is 
sent by the allied powers to assemble an army in Belgium, ib. ; numbers 
of the troops under Blucher and of those commanded by, 333 ; they 
occupy Belgium—their positions, 334 ; the importance to the Allied of 
protecting Brussels, $36; map of the country and roads between the 
French frontier and Brussels, ib,; Marshal Blucher concentrates his forces 
upon Ligny, 337; measures of Wellington on the 15th of June, 1815, ib.; 
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abundant proof given as to the falsity of the statement as to his having 
been surprised by the approach of the enemy whilst at the ball-room at 
Brussels, ib .; he orders the troops to move forward to Quatre Bras in the 
night—be Attends the Duchess of IHchmond's ball to avoid all appearances 
of alarm and haste, 338; his interview with Blucher, 342 ; Marshal Ney 
attacks, at Quatre Bras, ib .; the Dube retires on the 17th, to continue 
within reach of communication with Blucher, 345 ; halts near Mont St. 
Jean, since known as the field of Waterloo, ib.; (for the details of the battle, 
see Waterloo ;) sketch of the Duke’s previous career, 357 ; bis feelings 
after the battle, 382; his advance upon Paris, 389; prevents Blucher 
from fjacking Paris, ib. 

Wj llta ji the Conquebor, his parentage, 194 ; one of the competitors for 
the crown of England, 168 ; his claims, ib .; his conduct to Harold, ib .; 
his stratagem to render more solemn the oath taken by Harold, 169 , 
remonstrates with Harold on his disregard of the oath, and threatens to 
avenge it, 170 ; submits his claims to the decision of the Pope, ib. ; 
collects his army, 171; numbers of his army—it is detained by adverse 
winds, 172 ; tho Normans set sail, but are driven back to St Yalery— 
disasters which befel them on first setting sail, and which obliged them to 
return, ib. \ advantages gained by, from these seeming hindrances, ib .; 
ho crosses the Channel and lands at Pevcnsoy, 173 ; description of his 
lauding and march to Hastings, taken from one of the old Norman 
chroniclers, 174, 175 ; address of, to his army, 181 ; anecdote of what 
passed when ho was putting on his armour, 182 ; his horse, ib.; his 
standard, ib.\ his directions to various barons, 183 ; description of his 
army as they marched to the fight, ib. ; endeavours of, to reach King 
Harold in the battle, 191; he leads a column of cavalry, 192 ; his 
valour, 103 ; his conduct after the battle, ib. (note on the source from which 
the descriptions of the battle have been drawn, 194;) his cruel taunt 
with regard to Harold’s burial—he yields at length to the entreaties of 
the king's, mother, and permits her to have the body for interment, 195 ; 
he is crowned king of England, 196. 

Z\xa, comparison between Waterloo and, 82, 
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